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Purina Officers Urge 
Complementary Tests 
By Colleges, Industry 


By FRED TUNKS 
Feedstaffs Staff 


ST. LOUIS — Private and college 
research “should complement rather 
than duplicate each other’ in the 
opinion of Ralston Purina Co. execu- 
tives who welcomed a large group of 
scientists and officials representing 
dairy breeding, feeding and manage- 
ment interests before they toured the 
company’s new dairy research center 
at Gray Summit, 40 miles west of 
here. 

(Also see story on page 6.) 

The group, representing 31 states, 
also heard these opinions: The farmer 
should remain independent by ob- 

(Turn to PURINA, page 99) 
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Week’s Broiler Egg 
Set 18% Over 1959 


SALISBURY, MD.—Broiler chick 
placements and egg settings are re- 
ported to be running way ahead of a 
year ago. 

Placements last week for the 22 
important broiler producing states 
totaled 29,037,000. Although this was 
2% below the previous week it was 
11% above the corresponding week 
of 1959. 

Hatcherymen in the 22 states set 
41,401,000 eggs. This was 18% above 
the same week a year ago but 1% 
less than the week earlier. 

Egg settings were down from the 

(Turn to EGG SET, page 103) 
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Florida Fruit Losses 
May Hike Citrus Meal 
Prices Only Slightly 


By Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA, GA.— Uncertain fore- 
casts of how much influence hurri- 
cane damage to Florida’s citrus crop 
will have on citrus meal and pulp 
supplies and prices were being made 
late this week. And the general con- 
clusion was that the effect on meal 
prices probably will be slight, even 
though the fruit harvest will be cut. 

Observers estimated that recent 
storms wrecked 35-50% of Florida’s 
grapefruit crop and 10% of the or- 

(Turn to CITRUS MEAL, page 8) 


Buffalo Strike Issues 
Shuffled by Courts; 
Millfeed Output Halts 


By Special Correspondent 


BUFFALO — Federal Judge John 
O. Henderson ruled Sept. 15 that the 
legal issues raised in the waterfront 
grain strike here should be returned 
to the State Supreme Court for set- 
tlement. 

This action was seen as a victory 
for the eight elevator companies 
which are seeking an injunction to 
stop the nine-day-old walkout and 
are suing the striking union for $1,- 
200,000 in damages. 

The union, Local 1286, Grain Ele- 
vator Employees (AFL-CIO), earlier 

(Turn to STRIKE, page 103) 























FEEDSTUFFS 


Features This Week 





INDUSTRY ROLE—The feed industry's role in the changing agricultural economy 
is discussed by an industry executive on page 68. This is one of several production- 


related features in this issue, as the industry focuses attention on plant operations | 


at the annual Feed Production School Sept. 21-23. 


MODERNIZATION—The necessity of plant modernization and procedures to 
follow are outlined by an engineer on page 60. 


PLANT DESIGN—The trend has been toward smaller and often more specialized 


mills, says a production expert. Page 92. 


NEW FACILITIES—Operation of an Indiana firm which added new mill and 


bulk facilities is described on page 18. 


| 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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COASTAL BERMUDA—A new plant is pelleting Coastal Bermuda in the first | 
commercial production of the grass in pellet form in Georgia. Page 28. 


FINANCING—The poultry industry is doing an increasing portion of its financing 


internally, says an economist. Page 46. 
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Processing Controls, Prompt Use of 
Feed Said to Aid Nutrient Stability 


By FRED TUNKS 
Feedstaffs Staff 

AMES, IOWA —The necessity of 
adequately controlling manufactur- 
ing processes and conditions and the 
importance of selling and using feeds 
promptly after mixing to insure nu- 
trient stability were emphasized Sept. 
13 at the one-day Iowa Feed Confer- 
ence here on the campus of Iowa 
State University. 

Questions related to microingredi- 
ent stability problems were traced by 
Dr. Stanley Balloun of Iowa State 
University’s poultry husbandry de- 
partment, and Marvin Rohlf, nutri- 
tionist for' Golden Sun Milling Co., 
Estherville, Iowa, to environmental 
conditions, chemical reactions and 
feed “shelf life.” 

Dr. Balloun noted that ingredients 
which created the most serious stabil- 
ity problems are those which are: (1) 
Used in small quantities or have nar- 
row tolerances, (2) relatively expen- 


sive and/or (3) easily altered by 
chemical or physical means. 

Dr. Balloun listed these factors 
which affect nutrient stability: 

1. Chemical breakdown through 
oxidation. 

2. Physical effects, including mois- 
ture pickup; clumping (i.e., fats may 

(Turn to IOWA, page 104) 


Quaker Oats Reports 
Largest Feed Volume 


In Areas Now Served 


CHICAGO—The Quaker Oats Co. 
this week reported that its feed 
margins have been affected adverse- 
ly but that “in the areas which we 
are now serving, we have enjoyed 





tory.” 
The comments on the feed business 
were part of Quaker officials’ report 





(Turn to QUAKER OATS, page 103) 





Major Topic at Dixie Poultry Exposition 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 


Feedstuffs S Corresp t 


ASHEVILLE, N.C.—How to lure 





the housewife into buying more eggs 
and poultry was the main theme at 


the 15th Annual Dixie Poultry Ex- 
position held in the city auditorium 
amid two floors of exhibits by sup- 
pliers of both feed and equipment. 
Poultrymen from four southern 
states—South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Georgia—as well 
as a sprinkling from other states 
heard talks on how to increase con- 
sumption by getting more and better 
display in supermarkets for broilers 
as well as how to encourage more 
people to eat a large breakfast. Also, 
discussions were held on sexing birds, 
labor relations and the always- 


| present subject of contracts 
Pointing out that prices have in- 
creased on eggs recently, R. M. Hen- 
drickson, market manager, poultry 
(Turn to DIXIE, page 4) 


Film on Bin Flow 
Problems to Be Shown 


KANSAS CITY—‘“A dramatic vis- 
ual presentation” is the way members 
of the Feed Production School com- 
mittee described a new film on “Prob- 
lems of Bin Flow.” The sound and 
color movie, viewed by the committee 
in a private screening session last 
week, will be given its premier show- 
ing during the Feed Production 
School in the Hotel Continental here 

(Turn to FILM, page 99) 








the largest feed volume in our his- | 


| Nutrena Outlines Views 


Flock Cut Is 
Step in ‘Right 


Direction’ 
But Reversal in Egg 


Demand Drop Said 
To Be Serious Need 


WASHINGTON—The reduction in 
the size of the layer flock and current 


| and prospective declines in egg pro- 


duction are in the right direction if 
the egg price situation is to be bright- 
er, a leading economist states. But, 
he adds, unless the decline in consum- 
er demand for eggs is reversed, there 
is no assurance that these adjust- 
ments are enough to assure egg pro- 


| ducers that they are out of the woods. 


Edward Karpoff, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture economist, points to 
the data indicating that egg produc- 
tion in 1961 will be smaller than in 
1960, following a dip this year from 
the previous year. 

At the same time, he points out 
that the national appetite for eggs 
has been declining. 

“Until there is a noticeable re- 

(Turn to FLOCKS CUT, page 103) 


Potential Layer 


Total Off 7% 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
layers on farms Sept. 1 was down 
4% from the same date a year ago, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
notes in its latest crop report. 

The decrease reflects the decline 
this year in chicks raised for flock 
replacement, Pullets not of laying 
age on Sept. 1 were estimated 14% 
less than a year earlier. 

Potential layers (hens and pullets 
of laying age plus pullets not of lay- 

(Turn to POTENTIAL, page 8) 
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Of Ag Change, Sales 


Increasing Consumption of Eggs, Poultry | Plans, Dealer’s Role 


CHICAGO — Emphasis on develop- 
ments to meet the increasing need for 
specialized feeds and production sys- 
tems... belief that dealers who make 


| necessary adjustments to the new 
| agri-business economy will be the 
| dominant force in distribution . 


concentration on the average feeder, 


| who will represent the feed industry’s 


biggest market in the 1960's. 

These were among the points ex- 
pressed by officials of Nutrena Feeds 
in talks outlining company views and 
plans at recent sales and dealer train- 
ing meetings. 

More efficient farm animal produc- 
tion and an increasing need for more 
specialized feeds and production sys- 
tems were predicted for agriculture 
in the 60’s by James C. North, presi- 


| dent of the Minneapolis-headquar- 


tered firm which serves a wide area 


| of the country. 


Mr. North’s forecast of greater use 
(Turn to NUTRENA, page 8) 
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MERGERS IN THE BROILER business are in vogue for the 1960's, 
Richard T. O'Connell, public relations director of the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation, says: “It is reported a number of companies in one 
broiler area are seeking the advice of a management consulting firm on the 
advantages of merger. Companies outside the immediate industry but in the 
food field, are known to be probing for investment opportunities as the in- 
dustry leans away from ice-packed broilers and into ‘specialty products.’ 
Several firms have approached the Securities and Exchange Commission for 
permission to sell publicly stock in integrated broiler enterprises.” Mr. O’Con- 
nell comments further that companies wanting to lead the way in the next 
few years will probably need the talents of those well-trained in financing, 
corporate mergers and with professional skill in marketing brand name 
products. 

ww 


FEED COMPANIES SHOULD take a hand in new poultry product de- 
velopment since they have more to gain than anyone else in increased use of 
poultry, according to Jesse Jewell of Georgia, a top man in the broiler busi- 
ness, in an interview reported by Broiler Business. “They also have the 
money to do the job adequately,” he adds. Mr. Jewell, whose firm has recently 
introduced a number of frozen “wife-saver” poultry products such as chicken 
fillets and chicken stew, says that new products can get the industry away 
from price as the only selling method and also offer opportunity to get more 
money for certain parts of the birds such as the neck, wings and back by 
processing them into premium products. 


v v 
THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION is making plans to renew 
its request that Congress remove the “grandfather’s clause” from the Food 
Additives Law. Also, officials are said to be studying some data on stilbestrol 
presented at the meeting of the American Chemical Society in New York 
recently. Meanwhile, feed and additive industry leaders have met to discuss 
the approach to be used in an attempt to overcome the Delaney problem as 
it applies to feeds. What direction these efforts will take has not yet been 
announced. 
a “ 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY is taking the lead in attempting 
to establish a new word to describe agriculture in broader terms. The word is 
“agindustry,” coined by Dr. Lyman E. Jackson, dean of the College of Agri- 
culture at Penn State. The university’s agricultural communications depart- 
ment, which plans to use the new term in college releases, points out that 
“since agriculture is a mature industry in its own right, a more comprehensive 
word is needed to give proper meaning to its total scope. This word may well 
be agindustry, if it gains acceptance through explanatory introduction and 
gradually accelerated use.” 

The sornewhat popular word, “agribusiness,” seems appropriate mainly in 
communications linked to the business phase of agriculture. Agindustry seems 
to suggest more adequately the whole industry of agriculture, including farm- 
ing, business and other operations, Jack F. Schinagl, head of agricultural 
communications at the college, contends. Also, he points out that agindustry 
can be made into an adjective—agindustrial—while agribusiness doesn’t lend 
itself to this conversion. 

a oe 


THE SCOPE OF THE AMERICAN agindustry (we'll give the new word 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, 


page 99) 










How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 









The first half of September has marked the month as one which may in- 
troduce considerable improvement in manufactured feed business throughout 
the land. Trade representatives in most regions report that demand for many 
feeds is growing steadily and production is running ahead of like periods last 
year. Settlement of the Pennsylvania Railroad strike has eliminated a serious 
transportation problem for eastern manufacturers, but still to be reckoned 
with are mill and elevator worker strikes at Chicago and Buffalo. Hog prices 
climbed again this week, and the hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, 
stood at 13.8, an improvement over last week’s ratio of 13 and considerably 
better than the 11.2 mark of a year ago. An advance of .6 was recorded in 
the wholesale feedstuffs price index. This week’s index of 74.4 stands .2 better 
than a year ago. The U.S. Department of Agriculture said grain sorghums 


Northwest 


Attitudes of feed business observ- 
ers in the Northwest are mixed. They 
range from gloomy to bright, but 
there’s one point of agreement: Most 
farmers still need extensive credit to 
buy orders of any size. 

Most manufacturers seem to be 
running ahead of last year, but the 
increases vary from plant to plant. 

Business should be better now than 
a year ago, one trade representative 
said, because hogs are nearing mar- 
ket weight, turkeys are being pushed 
for the holiday markets and agricul- 
tural economic conditions are gener- 
ally improved over what they were 
last year at this time. 

Corn Belt corn, which some had 
feared might not mature before frost, 
is believed by many to be out of seri- 
ous danger. Hog prices have slipped 
since the highs. of the summer, but 
this trend, say the experts, may keep 
them at a favorable level for a longer 
period of time than if the peak had 
been sustained. Egg prices are hold- 
ing about 20% higher than last year 
at this time. 


Southwest 


The first signs of the normal sea- 
sonal pickup in formula feed business 
were evident this week. Trade sources 
reported dealers showed some inclina- 
tion to take on some cattle feed 
stocks and the feeling was evident 
that volume of this line should be in- 
creasing. 

While there are considerable tur- 
keys being sold at this time, the vol- 
ume of turkey feed is probably at its 
seasonal peak and is providing a good 
part of the total amount. Egg feed 
sales are spotty but appear to be 
slightly improved. Dairy feed and 
hog feed sales are also contributing 
a good share of the total run. 

Most mixers were operating on a 
five-day basis this week; however, 
some sources term it as a slow five 
days. 

Mixed ingredient prices should not 
lend any major influence this week 
as the average will remain about the 
same. 

Some mixers are concerned about 
the possibility of certain railroad 
strikes. This is only affecting the mix- 
ers that are serviced by single rail- 
roads that might walk out. Most feel 
that this will not influence the over- 
all picture in the area. 


Northeast 


A flurry of legal moves has com- 
pounded the confusion in Buffalo’s 
waterfront grain strike. As a result, 
Buffalo’s local supply of millfeeds has 
almost dried up and ex-lake grain 
offerings are unavailable. 

The strike became further snarled 





Sept. 14 in a dispute over which court 





proved the exception in the general advance in feed-grain prices, and the 


index gained 1.5 points. However, this week’s 
the 65.5 mark of a year earlier. (Feed markets in detail on pages 100-102.) 


index of 64.4 was still below 


—State Supreme Court or Federal 
Court—should have jurisdiction over 
legal issues raised by the strikebound 
employers. One spokesman said juris- 
dictional disputes “could tie up every- 
thing for weeks.” 

A trickle of millfeeds, at somewhat 
higher prices, still is available at Buf- 
falo. But supplies are being shipped 
in via railroads from the west, which 
adds to operating costs. 

The strike which shut down eight 
elevators and four flour mills in Buf- 
falo stems from a dispute between 
Local 1286 Grain Elevator Employees 
and the Buffalo Terminal Grain 
Corp., operator of the Connecting 
Terminal Elevator. The dispute was 
an offshoot of the recent Pennsy 
strike. 

A fifth flour mill has also closed 
because it ran out of grain. 

Formula feed sales held about 
steady during the week. Dairy feed 
sales are going along good, with an 
increasing amount of concentrates 
showing up in the tonnage. Complete 
feeds are expected to taper as har- 
vesting progresses and on the farm 
feeding mounts. Oats and barley are 
already in and corn will come soon, 
especiaily if it is hastened by frosts. 
Turkey feeds moved well but some 
growers are slaughtering their birds 
and putting them in storage. Broiler 
feeds are slipping, while egg mashes 
are holding very nicely. 

Egg prices were up a little, but 
broilers have seen their best days for 
a while and edged lower. 

Grains strengthened in the ingredi- 
ent market, with some of the rise 
caused by a lack of ex-lake offerings. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers has been averaging 36 


hours. 
Southeast 


Feed business in the Southeast has 
remained practically unchanged for 
the last several weeks. However, cat- 
tle feed business is showing signs of 
improvement and several southeast- 
ern ranchers are beginning to in- 
crease their usage of proteins and 
roughages. 

Fairly heavy offerings of broilers 
this week caused the market to de- 
cline an additional %4¢ 1b., making the 
price, f.o.b. the farm, 15-15%¢ Ib. 

Fairly heavy buying of new crop 
cottonseed meal in Carolinas has 
caused the mills to up their asking 
prices of cottonseed meal as much as 
$2-$3 ton. More oil mills are begin- 
ning crushing operations in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and buying interest 
hasn’t amounted to anything, so prices 
have decreased $1-$1.50 ton and many 
believe that there will still be a fur- 
ther decline in prices. 

New crop corn is now being har- 
vested, and prices declined as much 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 105) 
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SOLVA 


Water dispersible i 
vitamins and antibiotics 


for poultry and swine 


e@ Proved effective! Poultry and swine are often 
slow to recover from disease because feed intake is reduced. 
But water intake is not. Aqua Solva, added to drinking water, 
helps maintain nutritional level, improve appetite, restore 
normal health. For this same reason, Aqua Solva is also 
recommended for periods of stress. 


e@ Easy to use! Because of its high vitamin and anti- 
biotic potency, a small amount of Aqua Solva goes a long . 
way. It combines easily with water and leaves virtually no 
residue to clog automatic drinking fountains. Aqua Solva for 
poultry and Aqua Solva for swine are both available in 2% 
lb., 10 lb. and 25 lb. containers. 


e Customer satisfaction assured! Because Aqua 
Solva pays off for your customers, it’s bound to pay off for 
you! It’s a low-cost way to protect investment in poultry 
and swine...an established method of bringing stock back 
to feed in short order. 


Send for FREE booklet. See how 
Aqua Solva gives that extra boost to 
poultry and swine...and assures steady 
turnover and sure profits. Mail coupon 
below. 





Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. F-9-17 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 
Please send me your free folder on Peter Hand Aqua Solva for 


poultry and swine. 
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TOP PRICE FOR HOGS 
STAYS AT $16.75 CWT. 


CHICAGO — Top hog prices here 
remained at the $16.75-cwt. level at 
week's end. This steady trend of sev- 
era] days’ duration was considered by 
some market observers to be an in- 
dication of favorable prices for some 
time to come. 








Chemell Creditors 


To Meet on Expenses 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—A meeting 
of creditewS of the bankrupt Cyemell 
hatcheries will be held in Gainesville 
Sept. 26 to consider payment of at- 
administration and 


torneys’ fees, 

trustee expenses amounting to more 
than $82,000 incurred since the orig- 
inal petition was filed Aug. 5 a year 


ago. 


J. Ellis Mundy, referee in bank- 


ruptcy, said that while the report 
of trustees indicated approximately 
$1,165,000 was available for these 
payments, no claims of general credi- 
tors with unsecured claims will be 
considered at this meeting 


The attorneys filing the expense 
claims represented the debtor in pos- 


session and the creditors’ committee 
during the litigation and the subse- 
quent efforts to liquidate the assets. 





Capital Comment 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Woshington Correspondent 


An Itchy Case 
WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration chief, George 
Larrick, recently fell afoul of an in- 


fection. He was treated by a local 
doctor, who prescribed a new penicil- 
lin drug. Mr. Larrick is now back on 
the job feeling well and healthy, but 
he told this reporter that the reaction 
from penicillin erupted a fine case of 
hives. 

One may recall the yarn about a 
one-armed painter with the hives. 
George says it was little less than 
that. However, the local doctor han- 
dled the hives through orthodox med- 
icine. But the FDA chief relapsed 
into a lassitude which had him in 
bed for a week. 

Mr. Larrick comments that only a 
month before his injection of this 
new product, he had okayed that 
drug for general use. 

The FDA chief promises not to use 
his personal experience against future 
use applications for new penicillin 
preparations. But he is or was a very 
unhappy guy. 


Hales & Hunter Co. 
Reports 5 Promotions 
In Operations Division 


CHICAGO—Five recent promotions 
in the operations division of Hales & 
Hunter Co. have been announced by 
Dr. S. B. Lee, vice president and di- 
rector of operations. 

Herman L. Rodenburg, formerly 
mill manager of the company’s Red 
Comb Pioneer Mills, Inc., Carters- 
ville, Ga., has joined the operations 
staff in Chicago; James W. Boyd has 
succeeded Mr. Rodenburg as manager 
of the Cartersville mill; Delbert H. 
Leweke has replaced Mr. Boyd as 
manager of the Springdale, Ark., 
plant; Allen W. Wietlake has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Leweke as manager of the 
quality control department, and Jay 
W. Midtlyng, quality control super- 
visor of the Marshall, Mo., mill, has 
assumed the position of assistant 
manager of quality control. 

Mr. Rodenburg has been with Hales 
& Hunter since 1925 and has held a 
number of managerial posts within 
the operations division. 

Mr. Boyd, who joined the company 
at its Marshall plant and was later 
promoted to mill superintendent 
there, has most recently served as 
mill manager of the company’s Red 
Comb Pioneer Mills, Inc., in Spring- 
dale. 

Mr. Leweke began his career as an 
analytical chemist in the company’s 
research and analysis laboratories. He 
has subsequently held the positions of 
chief chemist and manager of the 
quality control department. 

Mr. Wietlake joined the company 
in 1955 as quality control supervisor 
at the Cartersville mill. Most recent- 
ly, he has served as manager of in- 
ventory control and assistant man- 
ager of the quality control depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Midtlyng joined Hales & 
Hunter in 1951. 


— 


Decision Expected 


In Merger Proposal 


ATLANTA—Announcement is ex- 
pected on a proposed merger under 
study by Coca-Cola Co. and Minute 
Maid Corp. Negotiations have been 
held in New York and at Coca-Cola 
headquarters here by officials of the 
two companies. 

The merger reportedly would be on 
the basis of 2.2 shares of Minute Maid 
common stock for one share of Coca- 
Cola common. Coca-Cola has assets 
listed at $309 million and Minute 
Maid assets are listed at $81 million. 

Minute Maid, in addition to pro- 
ducing citrus pulp for feed, makes 
citrus oils and other by-products but 
| is known primarily as one of the 
| leading producers of frozen concen- 
| trate juices. 














NITROFURAN SYMPOSIUM—Dr. W. P. Garrigus (left), head of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky animal husbandry department and associate director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, was chairman for the third National 
Symposium on Nitrofurans in Agriculture held on the university campus in 
Lexington Sept. 8-9 (Feedstuffs, Sept. 10). With him (left to right) are other 
prominent participants: Dr. Paul D. Harwood, vice president and director 
of research, Hess & Clark, co-sponsor of event; Frank N. Getman, chairman 
of the executive committee, Hess & Clark, and Frank J. Welch, dean of the 
College of Agriculture and director of the experiment station. Scientists from 
a dozen universities presented reports on animal and poultry experiments 


with products in the nitrofuran family of chemicals. 
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feeds, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, said this should not deter the in- 
dustry from encouraging people to 
eat more eggs for breakfast and at 
other meals, while the industry itself 
continues to develop new uses and 
new markets. 

“It is about time for us to face 
up to the job before us,” he said. “It 
is a job which cannot be performed 
by one man or one company. It must 
be concerted endeavor by as many 
responsible people and responsible 
companies as can be mustered to- 
gether.” He called for better sales- 
manship and promotion on the part of 
the egg industry. 

“Our real competition is the pro- 
cessor of other foods who is doing a 
better job of originating new prod- 
ucts and selling them to consumers,” 
he said. “Remember, no one has to 
buy any one food item; there is 
usually an available substitute. Over 
60% of the items on the grocer’s 
shelves today were not there in that 
form 10 years ago.” 

Against this -background, the egg 
industry is working toward finding 
more and better ways to use eggs 
and increase the appeal to the cus- 
tomer. 

Mr. Hendrickson urged producers 
to start promoting shell eggs locally 
in every manner possible. Seventeen 
percent of the people in metropolitan 
areas no longer eat breakfast. The 
industry should launch a drive to get 
people to éat once again a hearty 
breakfast of eggs, ham and bacon, 
and then eat a light lunch, he said. 

Egg dealers should seek out new 
local markets which can be developed 
immediately while research continues 
for new products, for example the 
school lunchroom programs and pos- 
sibly such a thing as an “eggburger.” 

Much of the supermarket buying 
today is unplanned by the customer, 
and the right sort of promotion could 
throw a considerable portion of pur- 
chases toward shell eggs, he said. This 
impulse buying constitutes 50.9% of 
a customer’s purchases. 

“But, only 28.6% of egg purchases 
were unplanned,” he said. “There 
were only four items with a lower 
percentage of unplanned purchases.” 

Available supplies of eggs shrank 
about four eggs per person in 1959, 
but demand shrank even farther. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
newest estimates show 1959 consump- 
tion of 345 eggs per person. 

“New product development and 
consumer education is desperately 
needed to avoid total disaster,” he 
said. 

Normally, it takes from three to 
four years to take a product from the 
idea stage to the supermarket shelf, 
and this is why local egg sales people 
should start promoting shell egg con- 
sumption immediately, he said. 

“In order to operate profitably in 
the future we must coordinate pro- 
duction with marketing so we can 
deal from a position of strength when 
selling to retail outlets,” Mr. Hen- 
drickson noted. “The future health of 
our business depends on new product 
development, modern marketing, 
planned production and increased 
consumer education. Now, we must all 
participate and cooperate as a uni- 
fied industry working toward a com- 
mon goal through our state and na- 
tional poultry organizations, even 
though we may be competitors indivi- 
dually on a day to day basis” in urg- 
ing more store demonstrations on 
how to buy and use eggs and tie-ins 





with producers of bacon, ham and 
other products. 

Increased public reception of frozen 
tray packs of cut up poultry was fore- 
seen by Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, con- 
sultant, Arbor Acres Farms, Inc., 
Laguna Beach, Cal., but he urged the 
industry to seek better and more 
prominent displays of frozen, as well 
as chilled poultry, in the meat depart- 








ments of stores, rather than in the 


USDA BUYS TURKEYS 


WASHINGTON—This week USDA 
bought 4.1 million pounds of frozen 
ready-to-cook turkey from 24 bidders. 
Acceptance prices on the turkey to be 
used in the school lunch prograrm 
ranged from 34.74 to 36.95¢ per 
pound, according to the report. 

Bids were made by 48 individual 
firms on about 16.8 million pounds. 
Deliveries will be made during the 
period Oct. 3-29. 





frozen food display cases in other sec- 
tions of the stores. 

The average woman shopper spends 
24 minutes in a supermarket of which 
11 minutes are at the meat depart- 
ments, he said. “Frozen cut-ups must 
be at the meat counter in order to 
compete with red meat.” 

An editor of a food publication, he 
said, has stated frozen foods are des- 
tined to take over in the next five 
years and acceptability by the cus- 
tomer is on a rapid rise, as those who 
have had prejudices in favor of ice 
packed birds decrease in numbers. 

“The number of metropolitan con- 
sumers who prefer to see a bird with 
its head on are declining rapidly,” 
he said. 

Housewives often buy five or six 
fresh chickens and put most of them 
in a home freezer for future use. If 
she is convinced of quality and uni- 
formity, why should she not buy them 
already plant-frozen? he asked. 

“But we should not forget that if a 
woman spends 46% of her shopping 
time at the meat counter, then 
chickens must be sold at the meat 
counters,” he said. 

Dick O’Connell, American Poultry 
& Hatchery Federation, Kansas City, 
cautioned delegates that labor prob- 
lems are going to continue in the 
poultry field, and said that the more 
the industry integrates, “the more 
vulnerable it will become to labor 
problems.” 

He pointed out that unions have 
sought to organize agricultural work- 
ers in California, and he predicted 
that efforts will be made to bring 
wage levels in the South more in line 
with other sections. 

Some leaders, he said, believe an 
effort is being made to seek control 
of the food industry by labor unions, 
because it offers a lucrative field of 
2 million unorganized workers. 

Invasion of transportation unions 
into the agricultural fields could be 
most effective, he said. 

He said members of the industry 
should work more closely with trade 
associations regarding labor and, 
“whether we like it or not, industry, 
in general, is headed toward higher 
cost levels. More qualified men should 
be hired with an eye toward better 
production.” 

Instrument chick sexing offers ad- 
vantages labor-wise, J. P. Moore, 
Newton (Iowa) Chick Sexing Co., 
said following Mr. O’Connell’s speech. 
He also revealed that more and more 
broiler hatcheries are now turning 
toward this method of sexing. 

An afternoon session was devoted 
to turkeys, at which time Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Naber, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, said there is a tendency to over- 
feed turkeys on protein, and that 
growers could gradually reduce it per 
pound in three levels. He also sug- 
gested more efficient feeding by sex- 
ing. 

Contract production of turkeys is 
here to stay and offers many advan- 
tages, Vick Holt, Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago, said. Feed companies are 

seeking out contractors and growers 
are seeking out feed companies for 
contracts, he said. 





MANEY BROS. 


MILL & ELEV. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SMALL'S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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“Bring Home The Bacon!” 


At the Church of Dunmow in Essex County, England, the saying, “bring 







home the bacon” got its start. There, any couple who, after the first 






year of matrimony, proved to a jury of six bachelors and six maidens that 






they had lived together in bliss were awarded a flitch of bacon to take 
home. 








Later in colonial America, the greased pig contest gave emphasis to use 







of the phrase “bring home the bacon.” 
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To “bring home the bacon” today in the feed manufacturing business 






requires a “yea” vote from a jury of not just 12 but thousands! A big 






help is Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa in your formula feeds. Small’s, always 


uniform in grade, has all the natural nutrients of green leafy alfalfa 






locked in by superior methods of harvesting, dehydrating, storing and 
shipping. Standardize on Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa for your feeds! 


ARCHER - DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


Box 356 Kansas City, Mo. 
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‘Better Foods trom Better 
Feeds’ Is Minnesota Theme 


| as to avoid any residue problems. It 


By WILLIAM BENTZIN 
and RUSSELL TOKHEIM 
Feedsetuffs Staff 

ST. PAUL—College scientists out- 
lined recent nutritional research and 
outside speakers warned feedmen 
to follow medicated feed regulations 
Sept. 12-13 during the 21st annual 
Animal Nutrition and Health Short 
Course here. 

“Preparing High Quality Feeds and 
Feeding for High Quality Products” 
was the theme of the University of 
Minnesota-sponsored program, and all 
talks revolved around this theme. 

Industry and feed control person- 
nel spoke on quality control and cau- 


now appears, he said, that the control 
official must be concerned not only 
with proper labeling but proper use 
of feeds. No longer can a person have 
just anything mixed that he might 
order. 

Mr. Bergman went on to say that 
in too many instances, it is discovered 


| that a manufacturer does not provide 


tioned feed men to follow regulations | 


on medicated feeds particularly. 

University personnel outlined nu- 
tritional effects on milk, veal, pork, 
beef and eggs. Presentations were 
also made on the production and han- 
dling of quality eggs. 

Summaries of the talks follow: 

STATE FEED CONTROL—The in- 
creased complexity of state feed con- 
trol work as a result of continuing 


developments in nutrition and dis- 
ease control was pointed out by R. E. 
Bergman, Minnesota control official, 


as he traced provisions of the law 
and regulations and commented on 
certain control problems. He also 
warned feed men against possible 
violations and residue problems in 
connection with medicated feeds. And 
he expressed the view that control 
work might eventually have to go to 
biological testing rather than chemi- 
cal analysis. 

Mr. Bergman mentioned that there 
recently has been some evidence that 
ingredients are a source of animal in- 
fections and disease. He said specifi- 
cally that some animal by-products 
may be the source of salmonella in- 
fections in turkeys. This, he added, 
may mean that raw materials and 
processing procedures may be sub- 
ject to investigation, testing and in- 
spection. Currently the national con- 
trol group has appointed a referee to 
study techniques of determining in- 
fections. F 

The cranberry situation last fall, 
Mr. Bergman commented, was an in- 
dication that the feed and livestock 
and poultry industries should guard 
strictly against misuse of additives so 


Dick Blomfield Heads 


Northwest Association 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dick Blomfield, 
Blomfield-Swanson, Minneapolis, was 
elected president of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. Sept. 12 at 
the group’s first meeting of the 1960- 
61 season. He succeeds A. H. Roffers, 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., 
St. Paul. 

Ogden Confer, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., was reelected as a 
vice president. Also named vice presi- 
dents were L. O. Kindstrom, Kind- 
strom-Schmoll Co., Minneapolis, and 
Clifford J. Olson, Glencoe (Minn.) 
Mills. 

Robert E. Cunningham, Percy Kent 
Bag Co., was elected secretary, and 
Ivan Scanlan, Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Co., was named treasurer. 

Elected or reelected to the board of 
directors were Mr. Roffers; Ted 
Harstad, Doughboy Industries; J. H. 
Conlee, Osborne-McMillan Elevator 
Co.; Mr. Confer; Mr. Kindstrom; Mr 
Olson: George Gates, Feedstuffs; D 


M. Runke, Supersweet Feeds; John 
Weddle, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
E. C. Fuller, Nutrena Mills; Fred 


Dehning, Fred G. Dehning Co., and 
A. P. McMaster, Industrial Molasses 
Corp. 

The meeting, held in connection 
with the Minnesota Anirnal Nutrition 
Course, took place at the Calhoun 
Beach Hotel in Minneapolis. 








a non-medicated feed for finishing, 
following use of a feed which is to be 
withdrawn prior to slaughter. Pos- 
sibly, he said, it may be necessary to 
require an additional sale of a non- 
medicated feed along with the medi- 
cated feed. 

The control official emphasized that 
his department is aware that some 
mixers are violating the regulations 
in regard to use of drugs by mixing 
feed as a customer formula order and 
avoiding the necessity of registering a 
feed, knowing that the registration 
would be refused. Arguments in favor 
of this, including a prescription by a 
veterinarian, may be acceptable so 
far as the birds and animals are con- 
cerned, but some of the combinations 
have not been cleared by FDA, and 


any residue situation from non- 
approved use could seriously damage 
industry. 


Mr. Bergman noted that treated 
grain is sometimes diverted from hu- 
man to feed use, but treated grains 
are considered adulterated when used 
in feeds. Also, while grain with wee- 
vils might be considered save, its use 
in feed would result in mis-branding 
since it would be considered adulter- 
ated. In modern use of grains, he ob- 
served, grain for animal feeds must 
be just as suitable as grain for human 
food. 

Labeling has become very complex, 
Mr. Bergman commented, and “in the 
future quality may be measured in a 
different manner .. . In the future 
we may have to go to biological test- 
ing. For example, a chick starter 
might be checked for feed efficiency.” 
Control officials might depend on uni- 
versity scientists for information on 
feeding result averages, he said, and 
then check and report results against 
such averages. One state is doing this 
on a tentative basis. In Minnesota, 
groundwork has been laid for this 
kind of testing, but more funds will 
be needed. The first several years of 
this type of work would be experi- 
mental, Mr. Bergman said, but later 
it might be a principal type of feed 
control. 


FEDERAL FEED CONTROL—The 
changing pattern of the feed industry 
from the viewpoint of the Food and 
Drug Administration and the impact 
of the food additives amendment, in- 
cluding the Delaney clause, were 
noted by A. Harris Kenyon of FDA’s 
Minneapolis district. In connection 
with the Delaney clause situation, he 
cited problems because of the grand- 
father clause or prior sanction situa- 
tion, and he mentioned that FDA of- 
ficials recommended that this situa- 
tion be ended and that there also be 
an exemption when there are no resi- 
dues of an additive in the end product. 

Mr. Kenyon reminded feed men of 
the various provisions of the food and 
drug law, and he noted that inspec- 
tors are calling on feed plants, check- 
ing on controls and procedures need- 
ed in a plant to comply with reg- 
ulations. 


APPLICATION OF QUALITY 
CONTROL—Robert C. Wornick, 
chemical engineer for Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., agricultural development de- 
partment, Terre Haute, Ind., spoke 
on “Your Future Depends on How 
You Apply Quality Control.” 

Mr. Wornick emphasized that 
“proper quality control gains and 
holds customers in spite of competi- 
tion. It also builds confidence in the 
minds of employees.” 

He commented that every employee 
in every mill, without exception, is 





Purina Opens New Dairy Unit 


FROM THE AIR—Nearly all build- 
ings which comprise Ralston Purina 
Co.’s new dairy research center are 
shown here: Foreground, hay storage 
and pen stable barns; upper center, 
milking parlor and feeding room; up- 
per right, maternity and test cow 
barn; top, calf barn. 





responsible for product quality. “The 
feed manufacturer without adequate 
quality control is operating like a 
man without eyes. He can stumble 
along for some time, but any slip-up 
can be serious.” 

He defined quality control opera- 
tion as: Establishing appropriate 
standards and controlling operations 
to meet these standards. 

“In large mills, the quality control 
functions are generally allocated 
among several departments and only 
the actual laboratory testing is called 
‘quality control.’ As a result, one 
large feed manufacturer has esti- 
mated that his quality control costs 
are lower than that of the label sewn 
on the bag. Unfortunately, laboratory 
personnel and operations seldom are 
expanded as rapidly as production 
volume increases, which makes it 
difficult to determine true quality 
control cost changes.” 

Mr. Wornick said that in medium 
and small mills, innumerable activities 
performed daily by several people 
could properly be called a part of 
quality control. Some of these are: 
Inspecting of incoming ingredients, 
bulk and bag vs. specifications; as- 
signing storage areas and insuring 
rapid turnover for freshness; main- 
taining records of ingredients and 
products; housekeeping; checking 
equipment performance and condition 
regularly; preparing and handling 
tags and labels and assigning lot 
numbers; checking finished products 
against specifications; insuring ac- 
curate bag and truck weights and 
neat packages; laboratory testing and 
maintaining file samples; obtaining 
and interpreting feeding trial data, 
and instructing employees on impor- 
tance of their jobs and risks of errors. 

The speaker suggested centering 
responsibility for all such activities 
in one person. “This would obviously 
increase effectiveness and free others 
for tasks in which they are better 
trained,” he said. “There are distinct 
advantages to having the quality con- 
trol head reporting directly to top 
management, rather than to the plant 
superintendent or production super- 
visor.” 

Mr. Wornick stated that a more ef- 
fective quality control program may 
or may not require more manpower. 
As an example, he said, “In a 50 ton 
per day mill, adding one full time 
quality control man has been esti- 
mated to cost about 50¢ per ton. How- 
ever, the resultant returns would go 
a long way to offset this modest 
expense.” 


FEEDING FOR QUALITY PORK 
PRODUCTS—“The most feasible and 
lasting method of improving the qual- 
ity of pork and pork cuts is to de- 
velop lines of swine, or to locate those 
breeds and lines, that will gain rapid- 
ly and efficiently on a typical Corn 
Belt ration and still yield a high per- 
centage of four lean cuts at slaugh- 

(Turn to MINNESOTA, page 102) 





By FRED TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 

GRAY SUMMIT, MO. — Ralston 
Purina Co.’s brand new dairy re- 
search unit was the center of attrac- 
tion for some 350 visitors when they 
toured the St. Louis feed manufac- 
turer’s Gray Summit research farm 
here early this week. Agricultural 
college deans and dairy specialists, 
and representatives of dairy breed 
associations, equipment manufactur- 
ers and the press helped Purina in- 
formally dedicate its new research 
center, which incorporates modern 
techniques of milking, milk handling, 
housing and feeding. 

Buildings which comprise the new 
dairy research center include: Milk- 
ing parlor, maternity and test cow 
barn, calf barn, dry cow and heifer 
barn, two hay storage barns and a 
pen stable. The unit is designed to 
handle four lots of 25 experimental 
animals—a total herd of 100 milking 
cows. Facilities provide for the care 
of calves, developing heifers and dry 
cows. 

To Feed Room First 

Cows in milk enter a feeding room 
before they are milked in a pit-type 
parlor which accommodates six cows 
at a time. Purina dairy rations are 
fed by hand according to the indivi- 
dual requirements of cows in the 
herd. Purina herdsmen said the cows 
are fed their concentrate ration be- 
fore they are milked to give them 
more time to eat and so that experi- 
mental conditions can be adequately 
controlled. 

Depending on conditions of experi- 
ments, cows are held in the “loafing” 
and feeding area continually or al- 
lowed to roam on pasture when not 
in the feeding barn-or milking parlor. 

Barns are equipped with automa- 
tic manure cleaners. Solid materials 
are hauled to fields, but liquid manure 
is piped to a nearby man-made lagoon 
which has proved to be a satisfactory 
means of disposal. Wastes other than 
manure, such as “clean-up” drainage 
from the milking parlor, also are 
emptied into the lagoon. 


Registered Cows Introduced 


Purina has been involved in dairy 
research for more than 30 years. A 
grade Holstein herd was started in 
1929—and until 1958 all replacement 
females came from the Purina herd. 
Since 1958, a group of registered Hol- 
stein heifer calves has been purchased 
each year for research in the Dan- 
forth Farm Youth Center at the Gray 
Summit research farm. As research 
in the center is completed, animals 
are added to the dairy research herd. 

“Through proper feeding, breeding 
and management,” said J. C. Thomp- 
son, dairy research manager, “the 
herd has increased its average pro- 
duction from 6,800 Ib. of milk per 
cow at the beginning to more than 
14,000 Ib. each now.” 

A herd of grade Guernseys was 
started in 1935 and is still a part of 
the dairy research herd. 





Elevators Planning 


Information Program 


CHICAGO—Decision to establish a 
10-man task force on government 
grain operations has been reached by 
the country elevator committee of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Assn., it was announced here. 

Leland Miller, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
committee chairman, said he will pro- 
ceed immediately with the formation 
of the new unit. 

Its continuing mission, he said, will 
include the following: 

1. Assembly of all data bearing on 
the problems of the country elevator 
industry in storing and handling grain 
for the Commodity Stabilization 
Service. 

2. Preparation for future negotia- 
tions with government agencies as to 

(Turn to ELEVATORS, page 103) 








Life Cycle Program 
For Broilers Planned 


| 
| 


NEW YORK-—A new “Life Cycle | 


Program” for broilers—featuring a 
three-point health program to help 
control disease losses—is being 
launched by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

“The life cycle approach to more 
profitable broiler production is based 
on an urgent need in many flocks to 
reduce disease and stress problems 
that plague growers,” a Pfizer spokes- 
man said. 

“Both breeder flocks and market 
birds are covered by the life cycle 
concept to improve disease control. 
Disease treatment through the feed, 
water and by injection is included in 
the recommendations.” 

Agricultural researchers for the 
firm said that they have pooled their 
recommendations for the 
Terramycin to construct a “formida- 
ble health program that offers the 
greatest benefits during three peri- 
ods.” They listed these as follows: 

1. Times of actual disease out- 
breaks. “In the case of CRD,” say 
Pfizer scientists, “it is necessary to 
utilize the broad-range effectiveness 
of a drug such as Terramycin that 
can deal with many of the problems 
of mixed bacterial infections.” 

2. During or following outbreaks of 
other diseases, such as Newcastle, 
against which the antibiotic is not 
effective. ‘“Terramycin,” the research- 
ers say, “delivers supportive help to 
treat or prevent secondary diseases 
or mixed bacterial infections which 
commonly attack birds in a weakened 
condition.” 

3. During key periods when stresses 
occur in the broiler’s life cycle. “This 
antibiotic control program 
for such stresses as vaccination, sud- 
den weather changes and the last 
two weeks prior to marketing,” the 
scientists say. 

Literature explaining the new Life 
Cycle Broiler Program will soon be 
made available. The program is slated 
for major promotion this fall. 

The program, officials said, is an 
educational effort to alert broiler pro- 
ducers to the dangers in latent stress- 
es that increase throwouts and hike 
costs. 








Roanoke Firm Confirms 
Committee of Creditors 


By Special Correspondent 


ROANOKE, VA.—Naming of five 
men to a committee of creditors was 
confirmed this week by Emmet M. 
Williams, Jr., president and general 
manager of Lindsey-Robinson & Co., 
Inc., the feed and flour firm here 
which Aug. 26 announced it would 
cease milling operations. 

Members of the creditor commit- 
tee are: Joe R. Williams, Salem, Va., 
G 


General Mills, Inc. (chairman); 
Don Whitmore, Harrisonburg, the 
Fox Co.; J. W. Reynolds, Roanoke 


broker; W. P. Danforth, Appalachian 
Power Co. of Roanoke, and Fred C. 
Niederhauser, retired Roanoke busi- 
nessman. 

Their appointments to the commit- 
tee had been on a temporary basis 
since a meeting of creditors in 
Roanoke Aug. 30. 

Lindsey-Robinson’s board of direc- 
tors decided last month (Feedstuffs, 
Aug. 27) “to cease business opera- 
tions, except to the extent necessary 
to liquidate the company’s business 
in an orderly manner and to arrange 
for the proper distribution of its 
assets among its creditors.” 





TO ADD STEAM ROLLER 

PLENTYWOOD, MONT. — Plans 
for the addition of a large capacity 
steam roller to the now existing cus- 
tom grinding and mixing service of 
Occident Elevator, are announced by 
James Schmidt, manager. Equipment 
for adding special rolled barley sup- 


plements and liquid molasses will also | 
| plies to be the tightest since 1956-57. 


be installed. 





| 


antibiotic | 





is vital | 


Pillsbury Notes 
Improved Earnings 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Co. 
earnings for the first quarter of fiscal 
1961 were better than for the corres- 
ponding period a year ago, company 
president Paul S. Gerot told stock- 
holders at the firm’s annual meeting. 

He said there is no indication, how- 
ever, that an intense competitive situ- 
ation, particularly in the consumer 
area of the business, is easing. 

Mr. Gerot said he looked for some 
improvement in earnings in fiscal 
1961, based on programs and operat- 
ing plans at work within the com- 
pany. Earnings last year, it was 
noted, were second highest in the 
company’s history. 

Capital expenditures in fiscal 1961, 
he said, will be at about the same 
level as last year, when the company 
invested $9.4 million in plant and 
equipment. 

Stockholders were told that the 
company is seeking foreign as well as 
domestic growth opportunities. Over- 
seas growth will come through in- 
creased exports to some markets and 
through entry into flour milling in 
others, Mr. Gerot said. 

All directors of the company were 
reelected at the meeting. Among new 
officers elected was Terrance Hanold, 
named vice president and treasurer. 
Mr. Hanold was appointed principal 
financial officer of the firm in 1959. 
Arthur H. Rixe was elected con- 
troller. 

The board of directors announced a 
quarterly dividend of 35¢ a share on 
common stock. The common stock 
dividend, Pillsbury’s 134th consecu- 
tive quarterly dividend, is payable 
Dec. 1 to stockholders of record Nov. 
3. The company has 2,109,700 com- 
mon shares outstanding. 


Drouth Hurts Ohio, 


Michigan Dehydrators 


ERIE, MICH.—Ohio and Michigan 
area dehydrators are in the midst of 
one of the driest fall seasons they 
have experienced, according to a re- 
port from Joe Cousino, secretary of 
the Alfalfa Processors Assn. 

Reports are coming in of plant 
shutdowns due to poor and thin 
fourth cutting stands, he says. New 
seedings that are normally cut at 
this time are so poor that little will 
be processed this fall. 

Some operators report cutting 75 
acres per day to keep half of their 
plant rolling and add that they are 
running out of acreage to cut. Most 
operators report that they now will 
be cutting only two to three days a 
week; others are considering shutting 
down completely as a weak market 
will not justify the expense in process- 
ing 300-500 Ib. per acre of alfalfa. 

“This will result in the poorest Sep- 
tember production ~in years for this 
area,” says Mr. Cousino. A survey 
reveals that the majority feel that 
any amount of rainfall now would not 
help much. 
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Western States Face 


Winter Feed Shortage 


DENVER, COLO.—The coming 
winter will be a rather high-cost feed- 
ing period for range cattle and sheep 
due to a lack of abundant forage on 
ranges and pastures, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced here 
in its Western Range and Livestock 
Report. 

The total amount of forage on 
ranges and pastures available for fall 
and winter grazing in the 17 western 
states is about the same as last year, 
however, and this is 1% higher than 
average. 

But quantities of hay and other 
harvested forage will be about 2% be- 
low that of 1959. 

An increase is expected in roughage 
consuming animals over last year, 
causing the balance between livestock 
numbers and available forage sup- 
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BUSINESS CLINIC 











PANEL MEMBERS—Panel members at the recent Dealer Business Clinic 
of Honeggers’ & Co. at Forrest, Ill., were, left to right: Glen McDaniel, 
Marion, Ind.; Virgil Feaster, Inwood, Ind.; Vaughn Reigel, New Paris, Ohio; 
Erwin C. Wascher, moderator and vice president-operations for Honeggers’; 
Earl Broquard, Watseka, Ill, and Raymond Ortman, Kokomo, Ind. 


Belief in Family Farm Expressed at Clinic 


FORREST, ILL.—‘“We firmly be- 
lieve in the family farm. We do not 
believe that big integrated units will 
be producing all the market eggs in 
the future.” 





These observations were made at 
Honeggers’ & Co.’s recent. Dealer 
Business Clinic as part of comments | 


on a project demonstrating that a 
small farm can become a high-income 
egg farm. 

More than 325 dealers and 
personnel—representing an area from 
Pennsylvania to Nebraska and from 
Michigan to Tennessee—were present 
for the clinic at Forrest, Ill 

The “Golden 40” poultry 
where the meeting was held 
anted by Roland (Bud) Hensley and 
is unique in operation. Sam Honeg- 
ger, speaking for the landlords, men- 
tioned, “We firmly believe in the fam- 
ily farm. We do not believe that big 
integrated units will be producing all 
the market eggs in the future. Farm- 
ers today are finding it important to 
increase their incomes by a combina- 
tion of new enterprises, greater vol- 
ume, more efficiency of operation and 
better marketing. To 
that 
come a high-income egg farm, we 
started our Golden 40 project in 1958 
Although egg markets in 1959 were 
among the lowest in a great many 


sales 


farm 


years, we made a profit. The results | 


of this project speak for themselves.” 

E. F. Dickey, Honeggers’ president, 
said that the meeting was scheduled 
to take a look at some of the trends 
in the feed business. The clinic was 
built around four panels made up of 
dealers representing various sections 


of the country. These dealers were 
chosen to participate “because of 
their outstanding performance in 


is ten- | 


demonstrate | 
a small 40-acre farm can be- | 


some particular phases of their busi- 


ness operations.” 
“Business Organized for 
maintaining a volume, credit manage- 
ment, controlling expenses, 
keeping and team work. 


“The Selling Job” panel discussed 


Profit” | 
was a panel covering matters such as | 


To Build Feedlot 


record | 


such topics as the hiring and train- | 


ing of sales personnel, group and or- 
ganized selling, sales motivations and 
advertising. 


A panel on “Know-How” covered 


“knowing your product, sources of in- | 


formation, how to acquire it, com- 
plete program selling, how much tech- 
nical information customer expects of 
dealer, etc.” Many questi were 


ns 


asked of this particular panel of five | 


dealers. 
“Serving Today 


and Tomorrow” 


| 


was the subject of a panel which ad- | 


vised people to “look into the crystal 


ff rcilative 


ball to see what might be ahead in 
the future.” 

After the heavy program of the 
day, a chicken barbecue was held in 
a 34 x 152 ft. poultry house which will 
soon be housing Honegger layers. 

Mr. Dickey, in closing the meeting, 
re-emphasized the gains that were 
possible and had been made during 
the day because of the exchange of 
ideas and the contributions of the 
participating dealers. He further ex- 
pressed gratitude to the partici- 
pants, both on the panel and those 
who contributed from the floor. 


wie 
——_ 





Poultry Specialist 


Joins Dr. Salsbury’s 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA — Robert 
E. Waggoner, a poultry specialist 
from Stillwater, Okla., has joined Dr. 
Salsbury’s Labo- 
ratories as a mem- 
ber of the educa- 
tion staff and in- 
structor in the 
firm’s poultry 
short course. 

Mr. Waggoner 
recentiy completed 
his master’s degree 
at Oklahoma State 
University while 
employed by the 
university as a re- 
search assistant. As a graduate stu- 
dent, he specialized in study and re- 
search on poultry management. 

His bachelor of science degree, with 
a major in poultry science, is from 
the University of Arkansas at Fay- 
etteville. While attending the latter 
university, he was employed for a 
time as supervisor of the institution’s 
poultry farm. 





R. E. Waggoner 


—— 
—_ 


Colorado Feed Firm 





AKRON, COLO.—The Hall Grain 
Co. here is going into the cattle feed- 
ing business on a large scale to sup- 
plement its country elevator and feed 
mixing business. 

Feeding pens are being built to 
feed 1,000 head of cattle. Feed will 
be mixed in the company’s own plant. 
The new firm will be known as the 
Colorado Beef Co. Joseph L. Hall 
owns the plant. 


L. H. BEAR DIES 
OMAHA — Funeral services were 
held here Sept. 14 for Lesem H. 
(Cub) Bear, 68, treasurer of the 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 


ANISE PRODUCTS... 
LOWEST COST! 





Anise Compounds — Anise Oil USP — Anethole USP 


Write for Details 
TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street 
MOnroe 6-5255 


Manufacturers 





Chicago 22, Illinois 


Importers ® Distributors 
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CITRUS MEAL 


(Continued from page 1) 





ange crop, but calculated that fruit 
production in the state this year still 
may be as high as last year because 
it had been forecast before the winds 
hit that the current crop would ex- 
ceed last year’s by 25%. These ob- 
servations indicate that the hurricane 
of last week reduced the citrus fruit 
crop prospect to the 1959 level. 

It was expressed by some persons 
that it was too early to tell exactly 
how extensive damage to fruit crops 
was. 

A Sept. 1 report said there were 
only 28,398 tons of citrus pulp in stor- 
age in Florida. If movements out of 
storage continue at current rates, 
observers said, the stock will be de- 
pleted within 30 days. This week's 
citrus pulp prices were at a firm 
$47.50-50, f.o.b. Florida processing 
plants, and offerings were very tight. 

Hurricane Donna was reported to 
have caused very little damage to 
Florida feed mills. Loss in this con- 
nection was confined mostly to broken 
windows and water damage to in- 
gredients. 

Damage to poultry-growing facili- 
ties was reported to be widely scat- 
tered and of little consequence. 

Florida’s dairy industry suffered 
from the storm's blow. In the Tampa 
area alone, something like 15,000 gal. 
of milk a day have been dumped be- 
cause electric power failures have 
made refrigeration almost impossible. 

It may be another 10 days before 
some Florida pastures have dried 
sufficiently to be of much feed value. 





POTENTIAL 


(Continued from page 1) 


Peavey Elects New 


Officers, Directors 


MINNEAPOLIS — Changes in offi- 
cers of F. H. Peavey & Co. and its 
divisions were announced by Totton 
P. Heffelfinger, president, following 
the annual directors meeting in Min- 
neapolis. 

Gerald A. D. Smith, former secre- 
tary, controller and assistant treas- 
urer of the company, was elected vice 
president and controller. 

Gilbert G. Giebink, former treas- 
urer and assistant secretary of Pea- 
vey, was elected vice president and 
treasurer. 

John A. Bowen, former manager of 
the company’s insurance department, 
was elected vice president, insurance. 

Gordon T. Leech, former secretary, 
assistant treasurer and assistant con- 
troller of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
was elected secretary and assistant 
controller of Peavey. 

J. Richard Adams was elected as- 
sistant secretary of the Peavey Feed 
Mills division in addition to his duties 
as advertising manager. 

Lester S. Swanson, former sales 
manager of the durum department, 
King Midas Flour Mills, was elected 
vice president, durum sales of the 
milling division. 

Bernard P. Mahowald and Alan D. 
Beggs, both assistants to the general 
manager of the Occident Elevator di- 
vision, were elected assistant secre- 
taries of the division. 

Assigned a new post with the mill- 
ing division was James W. Pehle, 
named vice president, production co- 
ordinator. 

All other officers of the company 

(Turn to PEAVEY, page 89) 





ing age) on farms Sept. 1 were off 
7% from year ago figures. 

The number of layers totaled 278,- 
878,000, compared with 289,345,000 
on Sept. 1 last year. The north At- 
lantic area suffered the largest de- 
cline, 12%, followed by 7% in the 
west north central, 4% in the east 
north central and 1% in the south 
central regions. The western with 6% 
and the south Atlantic with 2% were 
the only regions notching gains. 

Pullet numbers not of laying age 
were below last year in all regions 
with total estimate at 110,108,000. 

Potential layers on farms Sept. 1 
totaled 388,986,000, This is the small- 
est Sept. 1 number of potential lay- 
ers on farms since estimates began 
in 1937. 

Despite a sizeable increase in rate 
of lay, farm flock production was 
down in August from the previous 
year. Farm flocks laid 4,765 million 
eggs during August, compared with 
4,787 million in August, 1959. In- 
creases of 5% in the west, 4% in the 
south Atlantic and 1% in the south 
central states were offset by de- 
creases of 9% in the north Atlantic 
and 1% in the west north central 
regions. 

The rate of lay on Sept. 1 hit a 
record high for the date. The rate 
was 54 eggs per 100 layers, com- 
paring with 52.5 eggs a year ago, 
a 3% increase. 








Joe N. Pless 


DISTRIBUTOR — The Joe N. Pless 
Co., Memphis, formed in 1959 by Mr. 
Pless as the successor firm to Pless 
& Sheahan, has been named by the 
Peter Hand Foundation as a distribu- 
tor for its complete line of feed addi- 
tives, including vitamins, antibiotics 





and custom and standard mixes 
(Feedstuffs, Aug. 27). 





Hens and Pullets of Laying Age, Pullets Not of Laying Age, Potential Layers 
on Farms, Sept. 1 














North E. North W. North South South United 
Year Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Western States 
Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) 
1942-58 leverage) 52,60! 54,456 73,134 29,025 45,568 33,274 288,059 
1959 ; 50,232 $3,372 70,680 34,285 42,092 38,684 289,345 
1960 44,276 51,349 65,58! 35,134 45,534 41,004 278,878 
Pullets Not of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) 
1949-58 laverage) . 26,436 36,894 63,512 15,345 24,141 14,026 180,353 
1959 ‘ ° 18,975 25,9862 41,927 15,867 15,326 9,8il 127,888 
a ee 15,534 22,291 37,975 12,098 12,822 9,368 110,108 
Potential Layers on Farms* (thousands) 

1949-58 laverage) ........ 79,036 91,350 136,646 44,370 69,708 47,300 468,412 
BOOP cccccceceasecesececce 69,207 79,354 112,607 50,152 57,418 48,495 417,233 
BED cccccecsocdeetcsuoese 59,810 73,640 103,556 47,232 54,356 50,392 388,986 





*Hens and pullets 


of laying age plus pullets not of laying age. 














NUTRENA MEETING—The keynote speech by Nutrena Feeds president J. 
C. North, opening the firm’s sales convention aboard the S.S. North American, 
is absorbed by (sitting, left to right) Lee Carder, Charles City, Iowa; Bob 
Halvorson, Rochester, Minn.; Jim Hawks, Monmouth, Ill.; Russ Brooks, 
Harlan, Iowa, and (standing), Don Thill, Sioux Falls, 8.D.; Al Nordin, Mar- 
shall, Minn. and Ron Sirpless, Watertown, 8.D. 





NUTRENA 


(Continued from page 1) 





of “package” systems was made be- 
fore some 400 Nutrena salesmen, ad- 
ministrative and production person- 
nel and wives attending the firm’s 
40th anniversary sales convention, 
which ended here Sept. 9, and a 
three-day dealer training meeting, 
concluded Sept. 12—both aboard the 
S.S. North American, Great Lakes 
charter vessel. Nutrena officials said 
the shipboard meetings were ar- 
ranged because of freedom from nor- 
mal business distractions and to cre- 
ate a pleasant atmosphere. 

Livestock and poultry farmers, Mr. 
North said, are turning with increas- 
ing frequency to feeds and production 
systems that assure maximum yields 
at the lowest possible cost. “Every 
year,” he said, “we find more farm- 
ers turning into ‘agri-businessmen,’ 
and it is only by anticipating and 
meeting their needs that an agricul- 
tural service firm such as ours can 
continue to grow and expand.” He 
predicted more specialization in farm- 
ing and cited past Nutrena develop- 
ments—including the Pigloo and Calf- 
loo systems—as examples of the new 
direction. He said the company plans 
release of several new complete sys- 
tems in 1960-61. 

Mr. North listed four industry re- 
sponsibilities in meeting current 
changes: Effective sales training that 
keeps pace with the change; top lines 
of new and improved products moni- 
tored by strict quality control; suf- 
ficient capital to provide inventories 
and credit; a good working plan to 
provide recognition of the personnel 
who make the change more effective 
and smooth. 


Dealer Meeting 

The 350 persons attending the deal- 
er training meet heard Nutrena ex- 
ecutive vice president E. C. Fuller say 
his company is firmly tied to dealers 
as the dominant force in distribution. 

“There are those in feed manufac- 
turing who confidently predict dealers 
will gradually pass out of the pic- 
ture,” he said. “They are the same 
concerns who shrug off the family 
farm and are concentrating on large 
integrated operations and contract 
production. Many have already quit 
the feed business or are in trouble 
because of poor profits. We will not 
make the same mistakes.” 

Mr. Fuller said most dealers drop- 
ping out in the last five years have 
failed to make necessary adjustments 
to the new “agri-business” economy. 
“They have resisted change and have 
tried to survive without the benefits 
of systems-and-business engineering,” 
he said. “More will go out of business 
in the next five years and for the 
same reasons, with customers shift- 
ing to dealers equipped to sell and 
serve efficiently.” 

Mr. Fuller said Nutrena foresees an 








agricultural production and market- 
ing revolution in the 1960's “fast 
enough to take your breath away— 
fast enough to take your business 
away if you do nothing but ‘wait and 
see’.” 

He listed six planks that will gov- 
ern Nutrena’s approach to animal ag- 
riculture in coming years: 

@ “Concentration on the average 
feeder who researchers agree will 
represent the feed industry’s biggest 
market in the ’60’s; 

@ “Reliance on the family farmer as 
the man best qualified to become a 
volume producer of livestock and 
poultry; 

@ “An even greater effort in research 
and development to provide complete 
production systems and improved 
feeds; 

@ “Correlation of farm production 
with marketing requirements; 

@ “Indoctrination of dealers and cus- 
tomers in more sound business man- 
agement techniques; 

@ “Production of improved products 
at less cost, coupled with accelerated 
service programs.” 

Both meetings also included discus- 
sions of upcoming sales and advertis- 
ing programs, new developments in 
beef, dairy, swine, turkey and poultry 
programs, Pigloo and Calfloo sys- 
tems, credit and quality control and 
a series of regional workshops. 

At the sales convention, Mr. North 
traced Nutrena’s growth from its 
10th anniversary meeting in 1930. 
“That session,” he said, “was attend- 
ed by 50 persons representing 100 em- 
ployees and one mill serving parts of 
four states. Today we have 1,000 em- 
ployees, 15 mills serving 24 states and 
have increased our tonnage 20-fold.” 

A highlight of the meeting came at 
special ceremonies when Mr. North 
revealed names of Nutrena’s top 15 
salesmen selected for membership in 
the “President’s Club.” The group will 
serve as an advisory staff, working 
with company sales executives in de- 
veloping plans and programs for the 
coming year, Mr. North said. 

Those names included: Omer J. 
Baumhardt, territory manager, Waco, 
Texas; J. F. (Jude) Claunch, turkey 
sales supervisor, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Carl E. Brammer, territory 
manager, Vinita, Okla.; Jim Dunlay, 
turkey sales supervisor, Waterloo, 
Iowa; W. H. (Bill) Gann, territory 
manager, Holton, Kansas; C. V. 
Haight, territory manager, Marshall- 
town, Iowa; W. Glen Heflin, territory 
manager, Grandbury, Texas; E. L. 
Hotek, sales development, Buffalo, 
Minn.; Francis Kalkbrenner, turkey 
sales supervisor, Clarion, Iowa; H. 
Dean Lockwood, territory manager, 
Mitchell, S.D.; C. E. MclIlvain, terri- 
tory manager, Carroll, Iowa; Ed Pur- 
cell, territory manager, Clinton, N.C.; 
Francis Riley, territory manager, 
Talladega, Ala.; Dean B. Stucker, ter- 
ritory manager, DeKalb, Ill: Jack 
Theobald, territory manager, Oxford, 
Miss. 
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That’s all. 4 grams. And broiler profits can 
increase $6.55 per 1000 birds to $22.58 per 
1000 birds. That’s what Baciferm zinc baci- 
tracin antibiotic supplements do for you. 

The proof? We have just completed calcula- 
tions on the results of six recent tests con- 
ducted in different parts of the country 


SERS IAS 









ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 





BIRDS 
CSC TEST #23 524 
COLLEGE TEST #58 964 
COLLEGE TEST #60 300 
FEED MANUFACTURER'S TEST #78 12,000 
COLLEGE TEST #82 600 
COLLEGE TEST #83 150 








involving over 14,000 birds! The summary 
below highlights the pertinent facts and fig- 
ures. See for yourself why Baciferm makes 
such good business sense (and dollars) in 
your broiler feeds. These results confirm the 
data from scores of tests run during the past 
several years. 

—— 


> 


NUMBER OF EXTRA PROFIT PER THOUSAND BIRDS OVER 


CONTROL (4 GRAMS ZINC BACITRACIN PER TON) | 
4 


$15.34 
$13.95 
$ 9.50 
$ 6.55 
$21.85 
$22.58 


BASIS: market price of broilers 16¢ per |b.; feed cost 4¥2¢ per Ib.; zinc bacitracin 7¢ per gram. 
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that’s the amount of 

zine bacitracin (Baciferm) 
per ton of feed that 
increases broiler profits 

$6 to $22 per 1000 birds. 


Doesn't it look like Baciferm is the buy for 
you? Baciferm’s the buy for more and more 
feed manufacturers for both low and high 
level use. It’s the economical antibiotic sup- 
plement for poultry and swine feeds. It con- 
tains the selectively-active antibiotic zinc 
bacitracin made exclusively by CSC under 
Patent No. 2,809,892. Baciferm’s selective 
action kills dangerous bacteria fast but lets 
beneficial bacteria go right on producing vita- 
mins and other valuable growth factors. 
College tests show that Baciferm gives full 
value in stimulating growth and reducing 
mortality. And — zinc bacitracin has the anti- 
biotic stability manufacturers require. 

One other thing: for stress and disease Baci- 
ferm can be added to each ton of your feed 
at $2 to $4 less than the cost of the tetra- 


cyclines. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. Gy 


CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 


IN MEXICO: Comsoimex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 
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New Research Findings to Be Outlined 
At Cornell Conference on Nov. 3-4 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Some of the lat- 
est research developments and ad- 
vances in the nutrition field will be 
discussed at the Cornell Nutrition 
Conference, Nov. 3-4, at the Hotel 
Statler. 

The conference, one of the largest 
feed industry gatherings each year, is 
sponsored by Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, N.Y., in cooperation with the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


Among the topics to be discussed | 


will be protein requirements of laying 
hens, energy and amino acids in swine 
nutrition, soybean products, certain 
aspects of mineral nutrition, fats in 
poultry and ruminant rations, urea 
and b‘uret for ruminants and the fre- 
quency of feeding 

Most of the speakers on the pro- 
gram will be from the host school 
Guest speakers will include Dr. D. E 
Becker of the University of Lllinois; 
Dr. W. W. Cravens, McMillen Feed 
Mills, representing the AFMA; Dr. 
Paul Griminger, Rutgers University; 
Dr. N. L. Jacobson, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, and Dr. L. C. Norris, Univer- 
sity of California. Dr. Norris had been 
with Cornell for 39 years prior to re- 
tirement last year. 

Much of the morning session Nov. 
3 will be devoted to general discus- 
sion of past changes and a look to fu- 
ture progress. Dr. C. E. Palm will 
open the conference Nov. 3 with a 
discussion of “Research and Coopera- 
tion Essential to Our Future Prog- 
ress.” Dr. Cravens will talk on “Why 
Research?” and Dr. L. C. Cunning- 
ham will present information on 
“Changes in the Feed-Livestock Situ- 
ation.” 

Also on the morning program are 
Dr. M. L. Scott talking on “Protein 
Requirements of Laying Hens;” Dr. 
J. M. Kingsbury discussing “Poison- 
ous Plants” and Dr. Jacobson ex- 
plaining “Functional Development of 
the Digestive System of the Calf.” 

Dr. W. K. Kennedy will open the 
afternoon session with a talk on “Ni- 
trate Poisoning,” with Dr. Becker fol- 
lowing with “Energy and Amino 
Acids in Swine Nutrition.” Dr. J. K. 
Loosli will cover research on “Soy- 
bean Products for Lactating Cows.” 

Dr. R. H. Barnes will report on 
“Experimental Studies With Soy- 
beans.” Dr. Norris will then discuss 
“Studies on the Availability of Trace 
Minerals in Soya Diets,” followed by 
Dr. M. C, Nesheim outlining “Studies 
on the Effect of Trypsin on the Me- 


tabolizable Energy of Raw Soybean 
Oil Meal for the Chick.” 
Dr. S. E. Smith will open the sec- 


| oud day with a discussion on “Avail- 
| ability of Phosphorus to Swine and 

Cattle.” Dr. Griminger will follow, 

talking on “Calcium and Phosphorus 

for the Laying Hen.” Two discussions 

of fatty acids will follow. D. T. Hop- 
| k'ns will discuss “Unsaturated Fatty 
| Acids in Poultry Nutrition,” followed 
by R. Young reporting on “Factors 
Affecting Utilization of Fats and Fat- 
| ty Acids by the Chicken.” 

Dr. W. G. Pond will tell of work 
on “Effects of Oral or Parenteral 
| Iron Administration to Suckling Pigs 
| and to Sows.” Dr. R. G. Warner will 
discuss “The Place for Added Fat in 
Ruminant Rations,” and then Dr. 
Loosli will discuss “Urea and Biuret 
for Ruminants.” 

“Studies on Frequency of Feeding” 
by Dr. J. T. Reid will be the final 
formal paper on the program, with a 
question and answer period, headed 
by Dr. J. H. Bruckner, closing out the 
program. 

Registration will be held in the eve- 
ning Nov. 2 and the morning of Nov. 
3. Presiding at the three sessions will 
be Dr. H. H. Williams, Dr, K. L. Turk 
and Dr. Douglas E. Hogue. 

An AFMA social hour will be held 
Thursday evening, Nov. 3. 


—tiin 
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Packaging Seminar 
Held in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS — West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co. held a packaging 








| seminar here for representatives of a 


number of the nation’s leading feed 
companies. 

In the meeting held at the Min- 
neapolis Athletic Club, V. S. (Mike) 
Luke, manager of West Virginia's 
Multiwall Bag Division, told the rep- 
resentatives that his firm’s six years 
of experience in development, im- 
provement and conversion of extensi- 
ble paper has provided the company 
with the “know-how” to save the in- 
dustry up to $1 million per year. 

Although “the key to the program 
is the Clupak extensible paper that is 
used for the company’s Wonderwall 
bags,” Mr. Luke pointed out that this 
is only one factor in a program that 
begins with the manufacture of pa- 
per and continues on to the comple- 





tion of the finished product. “Our re- 
| search, technical and engineering peo- 
| ple, in developing Clupak extensible 
paper, have gained invaluable know- 
how,” Mr. Luke commented. 

Among the companies represented 
at the seminar were Archer-Daniels- 
Mid'and Co., Doughboy Industries, 








CATTLE SELF-FEEDER—Some visitors to the recent University of Ulinois 


Cattle Feeders Day listen as agricultural engineer Donald Daum (right) ex- 
plains the intricate parts of a new self-feeder that automatically feeds eight 
times a day. The Illinois men are, from left: J. W. Cory, Earlville; Russell 
Philbrick, DeKalb, and Jerry Edwards, Malta. More than 1,200 farmers, feed 
dealers and cattlemen attended the annual event. 














SELLIN' SAM 


By Jim Zilverberg 


























UEFA 


“That's the last time | take eggs in trade for feed!" 








Farmers Union GTA, General Mills, 
Inc., International Milling Co., Land 
O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Service, Northwest Co- 
Op Mills, Nutrena Mills, Osborne- 
MeMillan Elevator Co., The Pillsbury 
Co., and Rath Packing Co. 
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Ontario Poultry Group 
Appoints M.H. McPhail 


TORONTO, ONTARIO — Ontario 
Poultry Council has appointed Mur- 
ray H. McPhail as secretary-mana- 
ger, according to Ralph Foster, pres- 
ident. He will head this all-industry 
organization and supervise the cen- 
tral office opened at the temporary 
location of 69 Yonge Street here. 

Office staff, facilities and adminis- 
trative services as announced by Mr. 
Foster are being made available to 
the council through arrangement with 
the Ontario Retail Feed Dealers 
Assn., which organization Mr. Mc- 
Phail continues to serve in the capac- 
ity of executive vice president. 

“This move on the part of the On- 
tario Poultry Council is made in an 
attempt to keep pace with the rapid 
growth and development of the poul- 
try industry of this province and in 
consideration of a recognized need 
for the extension of services being of- 
fered to members of each segment 
thereof,” Mr. Foster commented. 

Prior to assuming the position of 
secretary-manager, Mr. McPhail was 
a director of the original Ontario 
Poultry Industry Committee for a 
number of years and held office as 
the first president of the Ontario 
Poultry Council. 


Hog Cholera Outbreak 
Reported in Florida 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—A _ serious 
outbreak of hog cholera has devel- 
oped in Florida, according to Dr. W. 
R. Pritchard, head of the veterinary 
science department at the University 
of Florida. 

Dr. Pritchard says that reports 
from veterinarians, county agents 
and farmers indicate that hundreds 
of swine herds are stricken and, in 
some cases, hog cholera is present on 
every single farm in a community. 

He adds that the full extent of the 
damage is still unknown, but that the 
disease costs hog farmers millions of 
dollars each year. 








Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference 
To Open Sept. 22 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Tenth 
annual Formula Feed Conference will 
be held on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas here Sept. 22-23. 
Sessions will be held in the Animal 
Science Building. Registration begins 
at 9 am. Henry Niemeyer, president, 
Arkansas Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
will preside at the opening session. 

Dr. David W. Muilins, president of 
the University of Arkansas, will 
speak at the opening session at 10:30 
a.m. 

Lloyd Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Midwest Fecd Manufac- 
turers Assn., Kansas City, will report 
for the Midwest. Henry DeSalvo, with 
the Arkansas State Plant Board, will 
report for that organization. 

Dr. Warren Gifford, head of the 
department of animal industry and 
veterinary science at the University 
of Arkansas, will be chairman of the 
afternoon session. Dr. James Dinning, 
head of the department of biochem- 
istry, University of Arkansas Medical 
School, Little Rock, will speak on the 
role of the biochemist in the formula 
feed industry. 

The next four speakers, who are 
with the Arkansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, are: Dr. O. T. Stall- 
cup who will cover recent develop- 
ments in feeding dairy cows, Dr. P. R. 
Noland discussing calcium require- 
ments of farm animals, Dr. O. H. 
Horton revealing recent developments 
in feeding dairy calves and Dr. E. H. 
Peterson who will present new ways 
of controlling chronic respiratory dis- 
ease in poultry. 

A chicken barbecue caps the first 
day’s activities. 

Sept. 23 sessions begin at 9:30 a.m. 
Collier Wenderoth, with O. K. Feed 
Mills, Inc., Fort Smith, will be chair- 
man. 

B. N. McPherson, the University of 
Arkansas Experiment Station, will 
tell about the feeding value of grit 
for poultry; Dr. T. S. Nelson, Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago, will compare values of dif- 
ferent phosphorus sources; Roy 
Pruitt, director, St. Louis district, 
Food and Drug Administration, will 
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GIVE YOUR 
FEEDS A LIFT: 





NEW BUILDING—Grandone, Inc., Norwood, Mass, a 20-year veteran firm | | 
in agricultural chemical feed business, has just moved into this new building | | 
in the Westwood-Norwood area in Massachusetts, adjacent to U.S. Highway | 
1 and near Highway 128. The Grandone Corp., a newly formed realty cor- | | 
poration, constructed the new building. In addition te Grandone, Inc., the two | | 
split level building houses Atlantic Engraving Mfg., Inc., and Warren Wire 
Co. Grandone Corp. holds 50,000 sq. ft. of land for future building and devel- 
opment. The firm is distributor for American Cyanamid Co., E. I. du Pont de | | 
Nemours & Co., Inc., International Minerals & Chemical Corp., National 
Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. and Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 





Blackstrap molasses is your 
most economical source 
of carbohydrates plus. 
You should be using more 
molasses in more formulas. 





discuss problems concerning the feed 
industry and the FDA; W. M. Mc- 
Bride will tell the ingredients of a 


complete mixed feed for beef cattle, | 


Miller & Bushong 
| Hires Research Head 


ROHRERSTOWN, PA.— Miller & 


The very best blackstrap 
comes from... : 


and Dr. K. W. Scott will discuss qual- Bushong, Inc., feed manufacturing 
ity control of feed ingredients. Mr. | firm here, has announced that Dr. 
McBride and Dr. Scott are with the | Woodie Williams, 
University of Arkansas Experiment | Jr., will head the 
Station. firm’s expanding 
Fred K. Darragh, Darragh Co., Lit- | department of re- 
tle Rock, president of the Mid- | search and devel- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., will | opment of poultry 
be chairman for the final afternoon | and livestock 
session. Dr. Laurant Michaud, Merck | feeds. 
4 & Co., Rahway, N.J., will speak on | Dr. Williams 
amino acid interrelationships for | came here from 
swine and poultry. Dr. Maurice L. | College Station, 
Ray, University of Arkansas, will | Texas. He did his 
speak on creep feeding for beef calves | graduate work at 
maintained on good Arkansas pasture | Texas A&M Col- 
and Lionel Barton, University of Ar- | lege and received his doctor’s degree 
kansas, will speak on recent advances | therein August, according to Hen- 
in nutrition of laying and breeding | drick Wentink, sales manager for 
hens. Miller & Bushong, Inc. 


PAMC6@ is the “VITAL LINK” 


between feeder and feed merchandiser 


“vital link” 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 
Phone: livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 

















AUBREY FEED MILLS 
RED A FEEDS 





Dr. W. Williams, Jr. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST 











Be a progressive feed merchandiser. Let PAMCO be the 
between your grain bank and your hog, cattle, poultry and turkey 
feeders. ONLY PAMCO unloads AND loads your grain and feed while 
shrinking your overhead and taking the backache out of customer 
service 





PAMCO loads your feeder’s 
grain right on the farm. 





PAMCQ DELIVERS TO THE FEED MERCHANDISER 


PAMCO unloads at the 


grain bank. Fresh feed is 


mixed. 





Whenever the bulk feeder 
needs feed... 









PAMCO RETURNS to the FARM CUSTOMER 


PAMCO unloads into 
your customer’s on-the- 
farm bulk bins and 
feeders. 





complete line of bulk delivery trucks and 


Manufacturers of most 
equipment: Conversion, Combination, and complete Bulk Auger 


ONLY PAM co Unloads AND Loads ts Pneumat Bulk Units —~-Dump Bins —Hopper Car 
PAMCO is the “vital link’ that ties the grain bank customer closer to you Unloaders — Steel Truck Bodies —— Painting and Servicing fe- 


. because ONLY PAMCO unloads AND loads. Customers will bank on = 
PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


PAMCO’s performance to load grain and deliver feed when he wants it, 

the way he wants it, where he wants it. He doesn’t need to tie-up needed 1406 S. 7th ST OSKALOOSA, IOWA Ph OR chard 2-2576 
capital in grinders and mills, wait for customer feed grinders or hire scarce INSTALLATION AND DISTRIBUTING POINTS FOR BUYING OR SERVICE: 
labor. No lifting sacks or shoveling. Make PAMCO the “vital link’ in your ion, Chie, © wan, Yam. De Ky. © tepele. Me, 9 
grain bank set-up .. . it sparks more new business and year round profits. Shelby, N.C., @ Jefferson Ga. @ Bridgeville, Del. 





t. Paris, Ohio © 
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Swine worms: A continuous problem 


DAILY, HOGS PICK UP WORM 
EGGS LEFT BY INFECTED STOCK. 














HYGROMIX, BY STOPPING 
WORM REPRODUCTION, STOPS 
SOURCE OF EGGS. 





EGGS DEVELOP INTO LARVAE 
INSIDE HOG. BY STOPPING 
WORM EGGS, HYGROMIX 
HELPS CONTROL LARVAE 
DAMAGE TO HOG. 









WORM LARVAE DEVELOP INTO 
EGG-LAYING ADULT WORMS. 





HYGROMIX KILLS YOUNG 

WORMS BEFORE THEY CAN DE- 

VERLOP AND LAY NEW EGGS 
TO REINFECT STOCK. 








ONLY HYGROMIX CONTROLS THESE THREE WORM LIFE CYCLES: 





THE LARGE ROUNDWORM 

(Ascaris) life cycle 

1. Female worm lays up to 1,400,000 eggs a 
day. Eggs develop embryos in about 14 days. 


2. The larvae hatch in the small intestine, pene- 


trate intestinal wall, migrate in the blood stream 
through liver, heart and lungs. After reaching 
lungs in about 10 days, larvae are coughed up 
and swallowed by the pig. 

3. Larvae return to small intestine where they 
develop to egg-laying maturity in 2 to 24% 


months. 


Damage: Retards growth in young animals and 


they become unthrifty. As larvae migrate 
through lungs, pigs have difficulty breathing 
(cough constantly), often contract pneumonia 
and die. Lungs hemorrhage, liver damaged. Dis- 


turbed digestion. Thumps. Ulcers. Reduces 
effective nutrient-absorption area of intestine. 
Adult worms may block bile duct. 








THE NODULAR WORM 
(Oesophagostomum) life cycle 


1. Adult female lays 5 to 10,000 eggs daiiy, 
which are expelled in the manure. Eggs often 
hatch in 24 to 48 hours. 


2. Larvae hatch from eggs on the ground and 
become infective in 3 to 6 days. Pigs are in- 
fected when they pick up larvae. Larvae pass 
through stomach, small intestine into large in- 
testine. Larvae discard protective sheath and 
penetrate the mucous membranes—which 
causes intense inflammation within 48 hours. 
Small nodules develop at points of penetration. 


3. Nodules rupture and worms become free to 
grow and feed in the large intestine, reaching 
egg-laying maturity about 2 months after the 
larvae were taken into the body. 


Damage: The nodules formed where worms 
penetrate membranes are ideal locations for 
infection. Nodules may interfere with food 
absorption. The adult worms produce intestinal 
inflammation, weakness, anemia, emaciation, 
diarrhea, general unthriftiness. Pigs which live 
are usually stunted. 





THE WHIPWORM 
(Trichuris) life cycle 


1. Female lays up to 5,000 eggs per day, 
which are passed in the manure. Eggs develop 
to the infective stage in a few weeks to several 
months, depending upon environment. 


2. Swine are infected directly by swallowing 
eggs. Eggs hatch and larvae penetrate and 
interlace their bodies in the intestinal walls. 


3. Worms settle in the large intestine and grow 
to maturity in 4 to 5 weeks. 


Damage: Infections can cause unthriftiness, 
weakness, and emaciation; they may even kill 
a young pig. The attachment of the worms to 
the wall of the intestine produces an inflam- 
mation of the delicate lining, causing bleeding 
and diarrhea. Damaged intestinal walls are 
ideal locations for invasion by secondary in- 
fections of disease bacteria. 
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Hygromix: Continuous protection 
from the problem... 


Hygromix in the feed is the only worm control method 








that... kills three kinds of worms... 








prevents worms from laying new eggs... 





kills worms day after day... 





does not upset feeding or require extra labor 


The chart on the left shows the life cycle of swine worms. . . 
a continuous process of reinfection that, unseen, eats away 
at hog-raising profits by slowing gains, lowering feed effic- 
iency and general herd health. 


If you were to butcher a “normal, healthy” hog and trace 
these damaging cycles with a high-powered microscope, 
you would find all of the stages shown on the left going on 
at once. You would find worm eggs, larvae, baby worms, 
and adult worms laying new eggs to start the cycle spinning 
around inside the hog again and again. 
Because the cycle . . . and the loss . . . continue day after 
day, there was no way to fight the problem until Hygromix 


was developed. Purge-type wormers never had any real 
effect upon the process. By the time the adult worms were 
flushed out, new eggs had been layed, and most of the 
damage had already been done. 


Hygromix in the feed is the only way to stop the damaging 
life cycles before they start. Hour after hour, Hygromix kills 
the large roundworm, nodular worm, and whipworm from 
previous cycles before they can reproduce. This same continuous 
killing action also knocks off baby worms from later cycles 
before they can grow to egg-laying maturity. The fact that 
Hygromix kills most of the worms when they are small 
explains why farmers find few aduit worms in the droppings 


of Hygromix-fed hogs. 


HERE'S WHY HYGROMIX IS THE ONLY WAY TO BREAK THE LIFE CYCLES 


OF THE LARGE ROUNDWORM, NODULAR WORM AND WHIPWORM: 

















Hygromix kills new worms as they 
hatch .. . before they can grow to 
egg-laying maturity. Hygromix kills 
adult worms from previous cycles 
before they can reproduce. 


Hygromix stops swine worm repro- 
duction by killing worms before they 
can lay new infective eggs. Hygro- 
mix is the only worm control method 
that strangles the source of swine 
worm damage. 


HyYGROMIX" 


(S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) 


{2|anG0) 


Hygromix kills worms as they enter the intestinal tract. Day 
after day, the hogs protect themselves by killing worms 
before they can do damage .. . before they can lay 
new eggs. 








Makers of STILBOSOL ® (diethyistilbestro! premix, Lilly) 
Streptomycin Sulfate + Vitamin B12 
Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 








ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY «°* A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY °« INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


a product of 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





it's the overwhelm favorite—the people’ 


ing 5 
choice in the East, where EGGSHELL BRAND | 


Oyster Shell yeor after year takes the lead 
over all other shells and substitute candidates. 


And EGGSHELL BRAND keeps vp + ay ese 
to remain pure, soft, clean ond dust-free .. . 
te build the finest egg shells possible in this 
glorious land of ours. 












Self-Powered 
Drag Auger 


















NEW 


Undertrack and 
underground unload 


Seif-Powered 
Swinging Hopper 












WRITE for FREE 
show you many 


Bin Sweep Unioader— 
saves 12 man hours 
on every 24’ bin! 


























BAZOOKA 
exclasive 





BAE Cr, BATTERY POWERED 


am o401 07,486), | Mey-\2) 4,. 





GAZE 1. tOM@TION 


SAVES TIME, LABOR, MONEY 
HANDLING GRAIN AND FEED 


Here’s the latest time-and-money saving 
idea from BAZOOKA, the leader in Grain 
and Feed Conveying Equipment! New 
BAZOOKA Truck Unloading Auger 
converts any dump truck into an unloading 
wagon . .. operates from your truck 
battery . . . has push-button control at the 
spout. Flexible elbow and telescoping 
spout gives long reach in any direction 

can be mounted on your own truck 
in minutes! 


Look to BAZOOKA for the best and latest 
in labor-saving conveying equipment for 
every feed and grain moving job... 4” 
and 6” portable augers .. . 6”, 8” 

and 10” carrier mounted BAZOOKAS ... 
fixed conveyors and distributing augers 
from 4” to 10” .. . Dairy Barn, Feedlot 
and Hog Feeding systems. 












Typical BAZOOKA Automatic Feeding System for 
Dairy Bares adaptable for hog and poultry 
feeders. Matched units, extensions and easy-to- 
attach inlets, outlets and connections save 
money, simplify installation. 

Booklet — 76 Illustrations 

BAZOOKA features! 


Te WYATT MANUFACTURING CO. &Bs, 25,33 









Gains in Impact of 


sumption of eggs in the U.S. has con- 
tinued to drop. From a post-war high 
of 407 eggs per person, per capita 
consumption is expected to drop to 
around 324 eggs this year. 

Concern over the decline has been 
widespread, and many organizations 
and industries have worked through 
various programs to promote greater 
consumption of eggs. One of these 
promotions is EGGtober, which is 
moving into its third year. 

This promotion—named by the de- 
liberate misspelling of October—con- 
tinues as an idea with a two-fold ob- 
jective: (1) Stimulation of egg sales 
by showing consumers the value and 
economy of eggs in the diet, and (2} 
stressing to egg producers the im- 
portance of fortified commercial feeds 
in increasing production and lower- 
ing costs. 

EGGtober has been gaining in its 
impact, observers point out, and the 
sponsors of the program look for it 
to have still wider effects. A primary 
purpose has been to remind the con- 
sumer that “EGGtober Is the Time 
to Eat More Eggs.” But another 
function, it is noted, is use by feed 
manufacturers and dealers of various 
types of EGGtober programs to show 
poultrymen the benefits of scientific 
feeds. 

The initial idea and planning for 
the EGGtober campaign, started in 
1958, came from the agricultural di- 
vision of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
However, the effort has not been lim- 
ited to this firm’s activities alone. For 
example, the Poultry & Egg National 
Board has cooperated since the start 
of the promotion and now uses EGG- 
tober as a regular fall promotion. 


Consumer Field 

Citing the impact of the promotion 
in the consumer field, a Pfizer spokes- 
man noted that in 1959, an EGGtober 
program was offered to leading food 
stores and chains, and when the re- 
sults were tallied, it was found that 
EGGtober kits had been ordered by 
nearly 7,000 stores from 12 major 
chains, 15 retailer-owned cooperative 
wholesalers and nine voluntary group 
wholesalers. 
Pfizer officials, quoting letters from 
food store operators, noted that a 
North Carolina store increased egg 
sales by some 100% during the week 
ended Oct. 24; a California firm 
boosted sales 25% during the promo- 
tion, and an Iowa chain reported a 
40% gain in egg sales. 
Along with the activity at the con- 
sumer level, there has been the pro- 
motion in the poultry industry. Dur- 
ing 1958, for example, the theme was 
the “13th month of egg production” 
—the extra month of eggs poultry- 





men could receive when they used 


NEW YORK—The per capita con- | 
| ception of the campaign, report Pfizer 


















EGG BOOSTER—Jean Yandry, 20, farm girl from Ft. Atkinson, Wis., gets 
ready to make one of her favorite egg recipes. She was chosen Miss EGGto- 
ber for 1960 by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., to urge the nation’s consumers to 
eat more “Eggs—A Wise and Thrifty Buy,” during the fall months. 


‘EGGtober’ Cited 


properly balanced feeds. Since the in- 


officials, some 150 feed companies and 
more than 4,000 dealers have used 
the promotion, with the service pro- 
grams varying locally among the dif- 
ferent firms and dealers. 

One of the special features of the 
promotion is the naming of a national 
Miss EGGtober, who must be of farm 
background and who must have had 
4-H Club experience. Jean Yandry of 
Wisconsin currently has the Miss 
EGGtober title, and this year is re- 
minding housewives that “Eggs Are 
a Wise and Thrifty Buy.” 

Continued growth and acceptance 
of the promotion are forecast for this 
year’s efforts. For example, PENB is 
continuing to carry on EGGtober 
projects, including its annual EGGto- 
ber recipe. In 1959, Rural Gravure 
magazine, with a combined circula- 
tion of more than 516,000, devoted a 
complete issue to EGGtober, and an- 
other issue of the magazine this year 
will feature EGGtober. Appearances 
by Miss Yandry at trade shows and 
fairs in the Midwest also will spot- 
light activities. A major part of the 
program will be newspaper mats, TV 
slides, special recipes, informational 
kits to radio stations, food editors and 
others, and a wide selection of ma- 
terial published by PENB. 

“While it is impossible to prove 
through statistics that per capita egg 
consumption was increased as a re- 





“HAPPY EGG” APRON—Beth Ben- 
son, daughter of Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, received a 
“Happy Egg” apron from Miss EGG- 
tober in 1959, Adele Leonard, Liv- 
ingston, N.J., as a souvenir of an all- 
egg luncheon especially prepared for 
the Benson family in the secretary’s 
private dining room. Specially de- 
signed EGGtober plastic aprons were 
printed and mailed to home demon- 
tration agents, newspaper food edi- 
tors and feed store managers, 








sult of EGGtober, certainly the com- | 
ments from consumer outlets bear 
out the fact that more eggs were 
sold,” a Pfizer spokesman comment- 
ed. “And from feed dealers and feed 
companies, comments were equally 
encouraging. 

“The program continues to strive 
for accomplishment of the two goals 
—boost the use of formulated poultry 
feeds and increase the sale of eggs.” 

In addition to the industry activity, 
it was pointed out, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recognized 
the value of EGGtober through its 
attempt to create greater interest 
in and demand for eggs and egg prod- 
ucts. Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, has supported and en- 
couraged the program. 


Utah Cattle Feedlot 
Will Use Complete 


Concentrate Ration 


OGDEN, UTAH—A Utah meai 
packer who operates a 3,500-head ca- 
pacity feedlot has embarked on a 
new feeding program designed to pro- 
duce better beef, according to an ar- 
ticle appearing in a recent issue of 
the Western Meat Industry maga- 
zine. 

The firm, William C. Parke & Sons, 
is switching over to a 100% concen- 
trate, straight grain ration. They 
have been testing the ration for six 
months. 

Based on their own experiments, 
the Parkes feel the all-concentrate ra- 
tion gives these advantages: 1) Prac- 
tically all carcasses grade Choice, 
and carcass yield is increased; 2) 
cost of gain is lowered; 3) time on 
feed is reduced, and 4) feedlot labor 
force can be cut by about 75%. 

The new ration, intended to cut 
feed lot costs and increase efficiency, 
includes rolied barley, cottonseed sup- 
plement mixed with vitamins, min- 
erals and additives. 

Conversion rate with the new ration 
has been about 7.05 Ib. of feed per 
pound of gain. This compares with 
8.01 lb. of feed using the former 72% 
concentrate ration. Cost of gain is 
now 18.42¢ per pound, compared with 
20.21¢ previously, according to the 
article. 

“We used to feed about 150 days,” 
reports Boyde Parke, secretary-treas- 
urer of the firm. “On straight grain, 
we have cut this down to between 
110 and 120 days. The turnover of our 
inventory is greater, and profits are 
increased.” 

Early indications point to a high- 
er careass yield, too. Yields on the 





feeding of all grain is made, the 
company plans to handle its entire 
year-round feeding operation with 
two employees. They presently have 
eight. “We'll go to the concentrate 
feed after our hay is used up,” said 
Mr. Parke. “Then, since there’ll be 
no hay to pitch, two men can handle 
the feeding chores easily.” 

“By eliminating hay, we eliminate 
the possibility of bloat. But we could 
run into some foundering problems if 
we aren’t careful.” 

The cattle are switched to the all- 
grain ration slowly. They are start- 
ed on about 4 Ib. of rolled barley 
and 1% Ib. of cottonseed supplement 
a day. This is increased 1 Ib. a day 
until they are on full feed within 
about three weeks. 

Stilbestrol is also used, and gains 
are about 15% greater, according to 
Mr. Parke. And since barley is lack- 
ing in vitamin A, this is added along 
with vitamin D and small amounts 
of riboflavin and vitamin By. 
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couplings. 


SCREW CONVEYOR BACKLASH 


worn-out conveyor connections 
fit for quiet running and less wear. The fasteners . . 
not the bolt... 
increased torque. Easily assembled without tearing down 
conveyor system. 









y PATENTED 
~ REPAIR ELONGATED COUPLING CONNECTIONS 


with HERCULES FASTENERS 


Don't discard screw conveyor flights because of worn 


HERCULES malleable iron fasteners renew 


. « « provide constant snug 


transmit the power, with greatly 


PRODUCTS 
Box 143, Sioux City 2, lowe 





No 
Better 
Way 


In milk replacement formulas, breeder rations and other 
feeds for swine, cattle and calves, Brewer's Dried Yeast 
acts as a growth stimulant, accelerates the rate of gain, 
improves the utilization of other nutrients and provides the 
“extras” in time of stress. 


In poultry feeds Brewer's Dried Yeast improves hatchabili- 
ty and viability, stimulates growth, prevents enlarged 
hocks in turkeys and certain types of leg weakness in ducks 


and geese. 








BREWER'S DRIED YEAST 








To Give 
Your Feeds 
Distinction 


In specialty feeds for dogs, cats, mink, fish 


and bees, the incorporation of Brewer's 


Dried Yeast avoids the risk of nutritional 
deficiencies, promotes proper metabolism, 
adds appetite appeal and protects against 
certain types of infections. 


The natural anti-oxidant properties of Brewer's Dried Yeast 
guard the purity, freshness and palatability of flavor-and- 
oxidation-sensitive feeds and prevent or retard the devel- 
opment of harmful rancidity and thus prolong storage sta- 
bility. They also protect oxidation-prone vitamins. 


full-concentrate ration are expected 
to average over 61%. 
When the conversion to complete 


PROVIDES 

The unique properties of Brewer's Dried Yeast are 
partly inherent in the strain—Sacchoromyces cere- 
visiae—a “perfect™ yeast, and partly due to its match- 
less growth medium and conditions of fermentation. 
Because of its high nutritive value, versatility and 
stability, genuine Brewer's Dried Yeast is favored as 
a rich source of natural B vitamins and unidentified 
factors in all types of feed. The tradition of research 
and experience provides conclusive evidence that it 


High Quality Protein with a 
Full Complement of Amino Acids 


Natural Vitamin B Complex 





Important Minerals 
Unidentified Growth and Unique PLUS 








Factors 
esurel represents table ingredient for modern feed form- 
ss en ae a Ne ar yeast expresses so well your 
insistence on unyielding standards of perfection. 
ae ET,” ¥ 
For Sale Produced and Shipped : 
Practically new Pamco Bulk-Bag at Plants from Investigate the advantages of 
Unit mounted en 1958 Internation- : : 
al chassis Model A-172. Both in Coast to Coast Brewer's Dried Yeast 





excellent condition. Pamco unit 
used only 3 times. Will hold ap- 
roximately 8 tons of any com- 
ination bulk or bagged feed in 3 
compartments. Could be easily 
converted into 5 compartments. 
Swivel auger will reach up to 23 
feet high. Completely hydraulic | 
driven system. Price, $5,000. Con- 
tact H. H. Hise or G. M. Carlson, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Box 151, 
Decatur, Illinois. 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TO 


Brewers Yeast Council, Inc. 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





605 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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Turkey Association 


Representatives Meet 
To Discuss Problems 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Represent- 
atives of six midwestern state turkey 
associations met in Des Moines re- 
cently to discuss the turkey industry. 
Some problems brought to the atten- 
tion of the group include current and 


long-range promotion objectives, the 
control of communicable turkey dis- 
eases and the regulatory program 
pertaining to interstate movement of 
turkeys. 

The group decided no formal or- 
ganization would be created at this 


time. For the present, at least, par- 
ticipants will serve in an informal ca- 
pacity, holding meetings and working 
together as necessary in the best in- 
terests of the Midwestern turkey in- 
dustry. 

At the Des Moines meeting, there 


| 





was an extensive discussion of meas- 
ures that might be taken to prevent 
the spread of communicable turkey 
diseases. It was brought out that 
insufficient cleaning of trucks used 
by processors for picking up market 
birds is a serious hazard in many 
areas. 

All states are reported to have ade- 
quate legisiation to take care of such 
matters, and it was suggested that 
each state could solve this problem 
in three ways: (a) Refusing to allow 
such trucks to come on their farms; 
(b) urging cooperation of processors; 
(c) working with the regulatory 
agencies of their respective states. 

The turkey group also discussed the 
proposed new regulatory programs 
pertaining to interstate movement of 
poults, eggs, and breeding stock. It 
was agreed that the National Turkey 
Federation should be named to 
“watch these developments closely,” 
both from the standpoint of fostering 
practical and worthwhile regulations 
and preventing adoption of imprac- 
tical legislation that might serve no 





other purpose than as “trade bar- 
riers.” 

One man attending the meeting 
said that certain inequities in freight 
rates placed midwestern turkeys at 
a financial disadvantage in some mar- 
kets. A committee consisting of the 
secretaries of the six state associa- 
tions was instructed to get specific in- 
formation on freight rates in order 
that further action might be taken on 
the matter. 

It was unanimously agreed that 
some effective program is needed to 
bring about greater uniformity in fed- 
eral inspection and to reduce condem- 
nation of turkeys for items not cov- 
ered by the regulations. 

The group agreed that a request 
should be made to the National Tur- 
key Federation to try to develop some 
type of a clearing house program 
where inequities in application of the 
inspection program could be brought 
to the attention of a national and 
regional authorities. It was suggested, 
also, that state associations might de- 
velop similar clearing house programs 
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Yes ... Pellet Fever . 


One of these units will be used in New York, one in Color- 
ado and the third in New Mexico. A high spot in the dem- 
onstration, shown above, was when observers clocked 
the bales of hay entering the hay mill at one every 13 
seconds. Hard shiny pellets issued forth from the pellet 
mill and were carried by belt conveyor into a waiting 


Dodgen All-Purpose bulk truck. 


. @ fever of excitement over the 
startling possibilities they see for themselves as operators 
of a Dodgen Portable Feed Processor and Pelletizer. Three 
of the men shown in the picture above each ordered one 
of these units to provide this great new on-the-farm or 
ranch pelletizing and processing service. 


PELLET FEVER 
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PELLET FIRM FOUNDED 





Pellets Incorporated, a newly formed 


Feeders in the group look forward to the day when this 
service will be provided in their locality. The Dodgen 
Portable Feed Processor and Pelletizer represents an 
entirely new concept of service to agriculture. Maybe 
you'd like to see one of these units in operation. Just 
telephone John Dodgen at Humboldt, lowa . . . HUmboldt 
1357. He'll be able to arrange for you to see the pelletizer 
demonstrated. 


corporation in Gregory, South Dako- 
ta, took delivery of the Dodgen Port- 
able Feed Processor and Pelletizer 
shown above. The officers of this 
company are, from left to right, Jay 
Dooley—V.P., George Dooley—Secy.- 
Treas., and Cecil Johnson—President. 





OTHER DODGEN PRODUCTS 


MIX-O-VATOR—A 7 in 1 combi- 
nation feed processing . 


weighs ele- 
feed. Self unloading and 
truck nd 
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Drebgen woos 


307 Main Street 
Humboldt, lowa 
C) Send information on Pelletizer 
© Sead information on Bulk Bodies 
C) Send information on Mix-O-Vator 


BULK BODIES—illustrated is the 
Dedgen All-Purpose Bulk Feed 
Body, developed by Dodgen te 
fill the need for a truly ail- 
purpose unit. 


Mixes, 
vates 
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HAY MAY CONTRIBUTE 
TO WORMS IN SHEEP 


MADISON, WIS.—Hay apparently 
contributes to stomach worms in 
sheep, according to University of 
Wisconsin animal nutrition special- 
ists. 

The researchers said that studies 
had shown that lambs on natural ra- 
tions consistently had about 100 times 
as Many worm eggs as those fed a 
“semi-purified” ration, and that hay 
may contain a nutrient the worms 
need. 

They said it is possible that solka 
floc, a hay substitute used in the 
“semi-purified” ration, may interfere 
with the synthesis of the nutrient or 
poison the worms. The special ration 


The finding could result eventually 
in a new method of worm control in 
sheep, the researchers said. 





for ills of the inspection program. 

A. J. Lanz, Devils Lake, N.D., was 
elected to serve as chairman of the 
group for the coming year. Roy Mun- 
son, executive secretary, Minnesota 
Turkey Growers Assn., was elected 
secretary. 

Two representatives from each 
state served as official delegates for 
the meeting. These include: Illinois 
Turkey Growers Assn.: Howard 
Kauffman, Coe Gaulrapp; Iowa Tur- 
key Federation: Earl Maxson, Bax- 
ter Freese; Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.: Sam Haugen, Paul Stone; 
Missouri Turkey Federation: Carl 
Stout, Laverne Borron; Nebraska 
Turkey Federation: Stuart Harring- 
ton, Milton Thulin; Wisconsin Tur- 
key Federation: Milford Kintz, G. E. 
Annin; North Dakota: A. J. Lanz, 
Chester Ahlin. 


Cites High Lamb Profit 


FT. STOCKTON, TEXAS—The 
margin for feeding lambs is better 
than it has been for the last two 
years, according to Bert Kincaid, Jr., 
who owns and manages the Ranchers 
Feed Yards. He said heavy mutton 
lambs are available at 13¢ lb. and, 
when fattened, can be sold for 16- 
16%¢ Ib. 

At present the firm has about 
5,000 lambs on feed. This is one of 
the few commercial lamb feeding lots 
in southwest Texas and usually keeps 
the pens filled throughout the year. 
Practically all the lambs are bought 
from local ranchers. 








—- 


ENLARGES FEED MILL 


ROCK SPRINGS, TEXAS — The 
Varga Warehouse is adding a new 
storage house, 50 by 125 feet in size, 
and is also enlarging its feed mill fa- 
cilities by adding a mixer and other 
equipment. In charge of the feed mill 
will be Vernon Dutton, who formerly 
worked for the company but has more 
recently been engaged in ranching. 














DON'T Mix Without 


cK 
ECONOLASS 


(85% Feeding Cane 
Molasses Equivalent) 


From . . 


CK Processing Company 
REDFIELD, IOWA 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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HOW YOUR CUSTOMERS 


CAN CUT LOSSES 


WITH POWER-PACKED 


POTENTIATED FEED 


Aureomycin in potentiated feeds gives protection when it’s 
needed most to both broilers and replacement chicks 


The potentiation of 
AUREOMYCIN® (doubling 
effectiveness by control- 
ling calcium and phos- 
phorus levels in your formula feeds) 
insures health benefits to poultry 
that have never been attained before. 


AUREOMYCIN in potentiated 
feeds can lead to substantial reduc- 
tions in early mortality, reactions 
to stress, incidence of CRD, syno- 
vitis and blue comb. This can mean 
more broilers to market with fewer 
condemnations, more pullets to 
house with the health and vigor 
needed for top production. 

Here are Cyanamid’s recom- 
mendations for potentiated feeds 
—to be provided during the first 
critical weeks in life, at times of 
stress, and just before market: 


1. To start birds—both broilers 
and replacements. AUREOMYCIN at 
200 grams per ton of feed, fed 
during first three to four weeks. 
Calcium sulfate to bring the total 
calcium level up to 0.8%. Mono- 
sodium phosphate to bring the total 
phosphorus level up to 0.6%. 

2. For stress periods, or at the 
first sign of trouble in both broiler 
and replacement flocks. A feed con- 
taining 200 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
per ton and no added calcium, fed 
for 5 days. Other ingredients in the 
ration will usually give 0.4% to 
0.55%. total calcium. For longer 
treatment periods, same level of 
calcium and phosphorus as (1). 

3. Premarket protection for 
broilers. After withdrawal of other 
medicated feeds, and until birds go 
to market, a feed containing 200 
grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton and 
0.8% calcium. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES 


How potentiated Aureomycin cuts 
losses from CRD and synovitis 
Dramatic results have been obtained 
in laboratory and field trials with 
potentiated AUREOMYCIN to combat 
these two costly poultry diseases: 

CRD and synovitis. 

In field trials on flocks with 
CRD, these results were obtained: 
mortality in the flocks fed potenti- 
ated AUREOMYCIN was cut in half 
over control flocks ; production cost 
per pound was reduced by a cent- 
and-a-half ; condemnations dropped 
from 4.6% to 0.6%. 

In a laboratory experiment, in 
which all birds were inoculated with 
a synovitis-causing agent and treat- 
ment started after signs of synovitis 
appeared, potentiated AUREOMYCIN 
reduced mortality and increased the 
number of salable birds: 





TREATMENT SALABLE BIRDS 
NO AUREOMYCIN 14% 
AUREOMYCIN 43% 
AUREOMYCIN POTENTIATED 79% 


Reduces market condemnations 
Poultry scientists say at least 75% 
of all condemnations are caused by 
CRD and synovitis... the very dis- 
eases controlled so successfully with 
potentiated AUREOMYCIN in formula 
feeds. 

Responsible for most market 
condemnations are lesions in the 
air sacs, joints and breasts caused 
by chronic respiratory disease and 
synovitis. Estimates of rejections 
from these two diseases actually 
range up to 90% of all condemna- 
tions. Today, your customers can 


4 BUSINESS OF AGRICULT 


farm-control these two diseases 
with the use of potentiated AUREO- 
MYCIN fed during the first three 
weeks and at times when specific 
disease or stress conditions show up. 

Saves more pullets 

for top production 
Good production in the laying house 
starts with replacement chicks. 
Potentiated AUREOMYCIN feeds cut 
early chick mortality, reduce the 
incidence of infections such as 
PPLO present at the time of hatch- 
ing. These feeds also reduce the 
stress from vaccination, moving, 
handling, variations in temperature, 
and protect chicks from CRD, blue 
comb and synovitis. Your customers 
can figure on having all, or nearly 
all, of the flock they started, enter 
the laying house with the health 
and stamina needed for top egg 
production. 

Get your PF symbol 
Feed manufacturers are invited to 
write for a special copyprint of the 
PF symbo! for use on bags contain- 
ing potentiated feeds and in com- 
pany advertising and literature. 
Posters, decals and other materials 
are available. If you wish promo- 
tional material or additional infor- 
mation about potentiating AUREO- 
MYCIN, get in touch with your 
Cyanamid representative. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, N. Y. 20, N. Y. @AUREO- 
MYCIN is American Cyanamid 
Company's trademark for chlor- 
tetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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MIXERS’ 


PULVERIZED OATS 


A competitively priced grade that has a 
record for improving the quality of mixed 


feeds. Also available in pelleted form. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 


MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


3 

















CHOR-MATIC 


~eeeees Ceiling Suspended ++++eee 


POULTRY 
FEEDERS 


give you 

a completely NEW 
method of automatic 
feeding 








ELIMINATES 
PICK-OVER 


ELIMINATES CROWDING 
FEEDS MORE BIRDS BETTER 
SAVES FEED—SAVES TIME—SAVES MONEY 


here’s why... 
@ Every pan has fresh feed all the time. No dirty, picked-over 
feed at end of line. 


@ Auger-type conveyor starts automatically . . . stops when pans 
are refilled. No clocks or manual control needed. 

@ Ceiling suspended . . . adjusts vertically for birds of all ages. 

@ Birds move freely around pans and under conveyor. No 
bunching . . . no crowding. 

@ Electric anti-roost guard positively stops roosting. 


@ Simple, straight-line installation . . . no corners, no feed 


pile-up, no waste. 
@ For houses from 30’ to 600’ long. 


















CHOR-MATIC Mono- 
line—single line feeder 
—makes 
feeding practical for all 
poultrymen. 


automatic 


CHOR-MATIC Multi- 


line—one hopper can 
handle up to 8 lines in 
larger poultry houses. 


eeeeeeeeoeeoeeoeeee 
® see your 
ANDERSON 
DEALER 
for details 

° and prices... 











>. 
ANDERSON BOX CO. 


P. O. Box 1052 MElrose 9-2411 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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BULK PLANT—This new bulk feed 
mill is operated by Bartley’s Store, 
Inc., in the heart of an important 
poultry area in the southern part of 
Indiana, 








DOWN THE ALLEY—Floor view of 
the ten 15-ton ingredient bins in 
Bartley’s new bulk feed plant is seen 
here. In the background is one of the 
newly installed Prater mixers. 


Indiana Firm Adds New Bulk 
Facilities to Gain Efficiency 


By Frank M. Simison 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Bartley’s Store, Inc., of Ireland, 
Ind., is successful in its feed milling, 
farm supply and poultry enterprises 
because efficiency is a must with the 
company’s management. 

This attitude was the starting point 
for a recent feed production change 
which already has meant further ex- 
pansion of feed sales which last year 
reached $1,127,000. 

Lawrence Bartley, the firm’s presi- 
dent and major stockholder, said he 
realized about five years ago that 
Bartley’s Store would have to do 
something about switching from 
bagged to bulk feeds. 

“We tried to handle bulk feed with 
the equipment we had, but found this 
to be an inefficient operation,’ Mr. 
Bartley recalls. “So we decided to 
build the new bulk feed plant we 
have now.” 

To accomplish the task of creating 
facilities capable of handling ingredi- 
ents and finished feeds in bulk, Bart- 
ley’s Store had V. E. Fitzpatrick & 
Co., Burket, Ind., install, through the 
roof of a bag feed warehouse: Ten 
15-ton ingredient bins; four 2,000-bu. 
corn storage bins, and ten 10-ton ele- 





CONTROLS — Shown here are con- 
trols which operate semi-automatic 
mill at Ireland, Ind. 
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from the rear in this picture. 
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SIDE VIEW—Feed manufacturing, storage and farm store buildings are seen 


vated bins for loading finished feeds 
into bulk trucks. 


Also installed were new mixers 
(Prater), a batch scale, and a feed 
conveying system (Shelby). A Knoed- 
ler burr mill, used by Bartley’s for 
some time, was incorporated in the 
new plant. 

Because the Bartley feed plant has 
no railroad siding, the Ralston Pu- 
rina dealership erected a track hop- 
per car unloading system at Jasper, 
four miles from Ireland. Concentrates 
are trucked from Jasper to the feed 
plant. 

“This new mill is automatically 
controlled and very efficient,” Mr. 
Bartley says. “With it, one man can 
make 100 tons of feed per day, as 
long as it is bulk feed. The bulk in- 
gredients are weighed out on auto- 
matic scales as they come from the 
storage bins, then dropped into the 
mixer. Finished feed is conveyed 
automatically from the mixer to bulk 
trucks. This system saves all the la- 
bor formerly wasted on bag handling, 
thus giving us better profits.” 

Farm Store, Hatchery 

The business of Bartley’s Store in- 
volves more than mixing and selling 
feed. A new, adequately equipped 
farm supply store fronts for the 
whole enterprise. And there is a broil- 
er chick hatchery near the bulk feed 
plant. 

Shareholders in this business are 
(besides Lawrence Bartley): Herb 
Bartley, Lawrence’s brother and vice 
president; Pete Blarmel, secretary- 
treasurer, and Linus Rudolph, hatch- 
ery manager. 

Like many other similar feed op- 
erations in southern Indiana, Bart- 
ley’s Store is closely associated with 
poultry production. In this connec- 
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tion, the business has developed its | 


own marketing system. The store 


grew out 400,000 turkeys last year— 
and this year’s total will be about the | 


same. 

The Bartley hatchery is a broiler 
chick proposition, with the chicks put 
out on contract to local growers and 
2¢ lb. guaranteed the contracting 
poultrymen. Four hundred thousand 
broilers were grown in this way last 
year, with Bartley’s furnishing chicks 
and feed. 

The turkeys in which Bartley’s 
Store is interested are grown under 
the conventional arrangement of the 
company furnishing or financing the 
feed rather than a contract opera- 
tion like the broiler business. Con- 
tracts in turkey growing aren’t very 
popular in southern Indiana, Mr. 
Bartley says. 

The turkey and broiler business in 
the Ireland area is thriving and prof- 
itable, according to Mr. Bartley, be- 
cause of what Bartley’s Store is do- 
ing and because of Purina organiza- 
tion working in the area with the 
dealerships. 

“The reason for turkey interest 
declining in some localities is that 
they don’t have a good sanitation and 
management program,” Mr. Bartley 
says. “Good sanitation and manage- 
ment make for profits. Although the 
market price is lower than it used 
to be, there still is the chance of a 
good profit in turkeys for the skilled 
and efficient operator.” 

Lawrence Bartley got his start in 
the broiler and layer fields some 25 
years ago. “I began with 10 or 12 
customers, and grew to a peak of 
100 growers in 1949,” he observes. 
The Ireland, Ind., operation has main- 
tained this peak ever since. 

Work With Growers 

Through the efforts of local coun- 
ty agricultural extension agents and 
the experience of Lawrence Bartley, 
the Bartley organization has worked 
very closely in the field with local 
growers. 

“We have customer contacts with 
good proven records, established in 
this territory, and these have won us 
a lot of new customers,” says Mr. 
Bartley. “By starting in a small way 
and by keeping good, accurate rec- 
ords by which we could prove to 
others how much money could be 
made with a good feed program, we 


have gone ahead and built a solid |! 





Store, Ine., Ireland, Ind., include, left to right: Sitting—Herbert Bartley, vice 
president; Lawrence Bartley, president; Linus Rudolph, hatchery manager; 
standing—Warren L. Frank and Richard Basey, Ralston Purina Co. repre- 


sentatives. 


FRONT VIEW—Fronting street are the feed warehouse, hatchery and office 
building of Bartley’s Store, Inc., Ireland, Ind. 








MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL—Men responsible for the success of Bartley’s 





LOADING—Bulk delivery truck is 
loaded with bulk finished feeds from 
overhead bins. Recent installations 
at Bartley’s Store, Inc., Ireland, Ind., 
include ten of these 10-ton load-out 
bins. 


business with satisfied customers.” 

Lawrence Bartley gives the Ral- 
ston Purina Co. credit for the part 
it has played in organizing and ex- 
panding the poultry interest around 
Ireland. “Purina has had its experi- 
enced men working with us through 
our developing period, calling on 
customers and explaining breeding, 
sanitation, feeding and management 
programs,” he says. 

Bartley’s has two outside service 
salesmen making customer calls and 
contacts every day. 


— 
——_ 


Ralston Purina Co. 


Executive Honored 


ST. LOUIS — More than 1,200 
friends, employees and business asso- 
ciates paid tribute to Donald Dan- 
forth, chairman of the board of Rals- 
ton Purina Co., on the occasion of his 
40th anniversary with the firm re- 
cently. 

As part of the observance, the 
sixth-floor auditorium of the firm was 
dedicated as “The Danforth Room” 
honoring Donald Danforth and his 
late father, William H. Danforth, 
founder of the company in 1894. 

Mr. Danforth was presented with 
a 40-year pin and two shares of Rals- 
ton Purina stock during the program. 
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AT LAST 


YOU CAN HAVE ACCURATE 
DOCKAGE PERCENTAG 


Jucrease youn soybean profits this year ‘ 
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ARMSTRONG PERCENTAGE 
AND DOCKAGE SCALE 
. eliminates pencil 

work. Calculates per- 
centages from weights 
of 250 to 500 grams. 
Fast and foolproof. 
Only one of its kind. 

Accepted by formers 

as well as grain 

elevators. 


WRITE TO: — 


Oo. B. ARMSTRONG & SON 


284 DAYTON DRIVE ¢« FAIRBORN, OHIO 
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BOTH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


For customer satisfaction and increased profit, try 
mixing either of these economy fortifiers. Rich 
in proteins, vegetable fats and highiy nutritious, 
Nadrisol and Produlac also contain Vitamin B-G 
complex plus unidentified growth factors so 
necessary for healthy birds, a greater meat and 
egg yield. Mixing either in your formula feeds is 
an excellent way to promote good pigmentation, 
better feed conversion and a growth rate fast 
enough to please your customers and bring 
them back for more: 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. “Smee” 


NATIONAL DISTILLER 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. 
Member of Distillers Feed Research Council 
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DAMIX 


New coccidiostat gives broiler 


feeds extra protection, greater safety, 


won't depress feed efficiency! 


Tests conducted by feed manufac- 
turers, independent laboratories, and 
experiment stations prove Zoamix 
provides unsurpassed coccidiosis pro- 
tection. Experiments conducted under 
widely varying field conditions show 
Zoamix is highly effective against 
strains of coccidia of concern to 
growers. 


Zoamix will not depress rate of gain 
or feed conversion. You can be sure 
flocks will take advantage of all the 
nutritional potency you pack into 
your broiler rations! And very often 
10,000 birds will return an extra 
$250 profit (frequently much more) 
over flocks fed other coccidiostats. 


What’s more, Zoamix causes no phys- 
ical injury if accidentally fed to laying 


flocks or farm animals. It’s compat- 
ible with common feed ingredients, 
drugs and additives . . . does not 
require a withdrawal period before 
marketing . . . and won't impart 
any “off” flavors to the meat! Feed- 
ing Zoamix results in no change 
in histology, hematology or organ 
weights. Assaying is speedy, simple. 
Zoamix can be pelleted and re- 
pelleted, will not cake or lose potency 
even when stored for prolonged 
periods. 


These combined advantages have led 
many leading feed manufacturers to 
switch to Zoamix. How about your 
brand? Write for full technical infor- 
mation and registration assistance to 
Feed Industry Sales Section, Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Department. 


See ‘The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries’ on NBC-TV 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 


_agtaphy Agricultural Experiment Station, 





Feed Labeling — | 
Today and Tomorrow 


Protein, fat and fiber are the basis 
of guarantees on feed labels. This has 
been true since the passage of the 
first feed laws. In recent years these 
expressions have frequently been the 
target of criticism by nutritionists 
and others. Knowledge of feeding has | 
expanded far beyond early concepts. | 
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Lexington 


The late Lyman Peck remarked on 
one occasion that he could make a 
feed that would meet the protein, fat 
and fiber guarantees by blending 
such things as ground leather, chick- 
en feathers and saw dust. This was to 
illustrate that meeting the chemical 
guarantees only may not result in a 
satisfactory product. 

What then should be used as the 
basis of a feed guarantee? It is at 





this point that those critical of this 
method of guaranteeing feeds mod- 
estly admit that no one has been able 
to improve upon this system. No bet- 
ter alternative at the moment is 
available. At least no one has sug- 
gested alternatives with any real 
seriousness. 

Ingredient listing is the other im- 
portant aspect of feed labeling. This 
involves the naming of each ingredi- 
ent by the “common or usual name.” 
In the early days of feed manufac- 
ture, feed formulas were “simple 
mixtures” of what were then known 
as more or less common products. In- 
gredient listing under such circum- 
stances was a simple matter. With 
refinements in the processing of by- 
products, the listing of ingredients 
has become more and more of a prob- 
lem. 

This has many facets. By insisting 
upon the “common or usual name” 
and with new names derived from 
basic differences, we therefore have 
greatly multiplied names. Sometimes 
these names and products are so 
closely related it becomes difficult to 
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Designed, Engineered, Manufactured and Priced to fit your 


present need and meet you 


Developed through 
neered packaged Bulk Feed Plants 
tons and production capacities up t 


Riza-Engineering-Research, 


r future requirements! 


the three Riza pre-engi- 
have storage capacities of 37 to 150 
o 125 tons per 8-hour shift. Each one 


is designed for higher quality production with increased profit per ton. 


Riza Special Engineered Commerc 


ial and Master Model Sim-Flex Bulk 


Plants have storage capacities of 225 to 750 tons over the scale. Production 
ranges from 100 to 200 tons per 8-hour shift. 

The name Riza has been the guarantee of superior engineering and design, 
quality materials and construction for more than a quarter of a century. 

Write or call today for free information and descriptive literature. 








Note To 
Erection 
Contractors: 








Riza’s BOLT-UP ERECTION 
system is of special interest 
to you. Write for full 
information today! 


RIZA MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CLEBURNE, TEXAS 


the new Riza PRE-ENGINEERED 
SIM-FLEX BULK FEED PLANT 





Write 
for fay — 
FREE Mong 
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make a distinction. An example of 
this may be found in the listing of 
distillery by-products. The name of 
the grain from which the product is 
derived becomes a part of the name. 
If the product is derived from corn, 
then the name is corn distillers dried 
grains. If it is from rye, it will be rye 
distillers dried grains. Some distiller- 
ies, however, use more than one 
grain. These may be blended in man- 
ufacture so that the product becomes 
not corn distillers dried grains but a 
blend of two or more of these. 

Recently milo has entered the dis- 
tilling picture. The result is a dis- 
tillers product which, so far as is 
known, closely resembles corn dis- 
tillers dried grains that for all prac- 
tical purposes might be handled simi- 
larly in dairy feeds, for example. This 
illustrates but one of the many points 
in feed labeling when a single term 
might be developed if the philosophy 
of feed laws would permit it. 

The reservoir of products from 
which a manufacturer may now se- 
lect his ingredients has expanded al- 
most beyond comprehension. The in- 
troduction of drugs, yeast products, 
vitamin products and preservatives 
(to mention but a few categories) 
has greatly multiplied the list. Along 
with this we have been led to the re- 
production on tags in ingredient lists, 
names in the form of long “jaw 
breakers” that few understand and 
fewer can pronounce. 

This is an “old story” to anyone 
closely associated with the feed busi- 
ness during the past decade. And like 
the weather, there seems little to be 
done about it. But perhaps something 
could be done about it if necessity is 
apparent and alternatives worked 
out. 

May Have to Be Changed 

The system of labeling currently in 
use has undergone little or no change 
since the first feed laws were passed 
before the turn of the century. This 
is testimony to the soundness and 
workability of the original plan. On 
the other hand, just because this has 
been satisfactory over a long period 
should not detract from the possibili- 
ty that it may some day have to be 
changed. 

The complicated feed formulas in 
use today, with dozens of ingredients 
and with such factors as amino acid 
and mineral balances a consideration, 
are enough to lead to questions as to 
whether or not guarantees for pro- 
tein, fat and fiber with attendant in- 
gredient listing are the best or only 
method for representing these prod- 
ucts. Now newer methods of feed 
formulation are being introduced. 
Linear programming is being applied 
to feed formulation. This calls for 











PGB-25 
DRY VITAMIN 


Get it in the Midwest from 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Ploce Sta. ; 
Tel. CR 9-888! Des Moines 11, lowe 
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THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 
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The leading Vitamin A. Stabilized Vitamin 
A Palmitate | in Gelatin. Also available in 











assorted p with soy 
feed. 
THE AMBURGO CO., INC 
1315-17 Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 





AMBURGO ‘‘WEST'’'—-3862 E 
Sussex Way, Fresno, Calif 
AMBURGO ‘‘CENTRAL'’—Amburgo 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Hope, Indiana 
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“It's good business to do business with Amburgo”’ 
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Where are you? 


Anywhere, you're near a source of supply for the PGB-250 Dry 
Vitamin A which DPi makes by its unique methods. Supplies 
are in stock at all the points shown above. 


Here we are with vitamin A 


To place an order, for information or technical help, call the DPi sales office 
in New York, Chicago, or Rochester. Or call your nearest PGB distributor. 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
1315-17 Wainut Street 6505 Wilshire Boulevard 418 Flour Exchange 
Philadeiphia 7, Pennsylvania Los Angeles 48, California Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 621 S. W. Morrison Street LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
Portiand 5, Oregon 158 First Avenue South 
’ Nashville 3, Tennessee 


308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 


244 California Street 
2215 Forest Avenue 





—, aS San Francisco 11, California 
Denver, Colorado Des Moines 11, lowa 
HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
Box 840 3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 





GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
0 South First Street x 
Effingham, Illinois Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


IN CANADA 


CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 8307 Royden Road 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


PGB-250 is the dry vitamin A product that withstands heat, 
humidity, minerals, and pelleting. It contains 250,000 U.S.P. 
units of vitamin A to the gram. You can also get lower 
potency PGB-30, PGB-20, and PGB-10 from any of the sources 
listed above. Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N.Y. 





Also . . . distilled monoglycerides... 


1 . j WH 2 ph nind 
; .. prt . ys d E i |; yy w7; some 3800 Eastman Organic 
P — nas ; Chemicals for science and industry 











Distillation Products Industries is o division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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immediate changes in formula if full 
advantage is to be taken of such pre- 
cision. One is led to ask if labeling 


under our present system will meet 

ee g G h4 : a e this and other needs satisfactorily. 
The time may have arrived when a 
Pit Augers * Elevator Legs * Mixers * Scalpers * meeting of minds is needed to re- 
Graders * Earcorn Crushers + Steel Bins view, re-examine and re-evaluate our 
present system of labeling in the 
light of modern developments. This 
might be a good time to take a look 
at each point now required in label- 
ing with the view of deciding whether 
or not it is significant, effective and 
meaningful. Such examination could 
lead to the conclusion that some 
items are superfluous. Other aspects 
may not at present be adequately 
Hemmer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. covered. If so, steps should be taken 

to outline alternative systems. 

One of the talks to be given at the 
CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. coming meeting of the Association of 
BOX 537) MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS American Feed Control Officials in 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 12, is entitled 
“Feed Formulation by Linear Pro- 
gramming and Its Effect on Feed 
Control Work.” This discussion is to 


EVERYONE 
GAINS * « + ¢ 

WITH 
KRACO vere 


Boost all your feeds with Kraco, the fresh-dried, naturally sweet whey by 
Kraft—and see how YOU GAIN: This natural source of important milk 


by-product nutrients makes a good feed better at low cost . . . makes it sell 


ALNUFACCURERS OF QUALITY MILLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 193 








faster, get repeat sales and earn you more profit. 


YOUR CUSTOMERS GAIN _ whatever kinds of livestock or 


poultry they feed, they’ll make more profit with Kraco in the formulas you 


sell them because... THEIR ANIMALS GAIN ... Kraco’s milk 

by-product nutrition helps them produce more at lower cost and keep healthy. 

Kraco is guaranteed to contain a minimum of 68% lactose. It also contains 

high-quality protein ... plus the important whey factor, milk minerals and B 

complex vitamins. 

So KRAFT 'KOPTER: Kraft’s unique new advertising 
to farmers is based on up-to-the-minute feeding 


testimonials obtained by Kraft Flying Farm Reporters . . . merchan- 
dised by ’Kopter appearances at fairs, conventions and farm shows. 


KRACO fresh dried sweet whey r>yKRAFT 


For full details, ask your Kraft Man or write: KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION—CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 





be given by Warren A. Armstrong of 
the Nutrena Mills, Inc. Nutrena was 
one of the first to utilize the electron- 
ic brain in its application to commer- 
cial feed formulation. This discussion 
may throw some light on the problem 
as to whether or not the time has ar- 
rived when we need to seriously re- 
view labeling policies. 
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Salesmanship, Disease 
Prevention Stressed at 


New Mexico Meeting 


By DR. D. W. FRANCIS 
New Mexico State University 


LAS CRUCES, N.M. — The im- 
portance of salesmanship and disease 
prevention was stressed here recently 
by Prof. George Quigley, poultry hus- 
bandman at the University of Mary- 
land. Prof. Quigley spoke at a meet- 
ing of the Rio Grande Poultry Assn. 
held on the New Mexico State Uni- 
versity campus. 

He urged poultrymen to obtain the 
best birds for egg production. The 
random sample test reports were sug- 
gested as the place to obtain informa- 
tion on the present stock that is 
available to poultrymen. 

The second important point to con- 
sider, Prof. Quigley said, is disease 
prevention. A 23% laying house mor- 
tality is too high, he stated. The 
poultry husbandman pointed out the 
need for a quick, accurate diagnosis 
of disease conditions by a competent 
diagnostic laboratory. Because of the 
similarity of many diseases a diag- 
nosis cannot be made in the field. 
Prof. Quigley emphasized that poul- 
trymen must work with the diagnos- 
tician. Specimens, typical of the dis- 
ease, in excellent condition, must be 
provided the diagnostician, along with 
a complete history. 

Poultrymen have permitted a de- 
cline in the per capita consumption 
of eggs, according to the professor, 
because they have failed to sell their 
products. “They have neglected to 
promote the egg as the most nearly 
perfect food for adults. The choles- 
terol situation is not understood—yet 
because of scare campaigns the egg is 
discriminated against. But there is 
just as much, if not more, evidence 
praising the egg as there is condemn- 
ing it. 

“The poultryman must get out and 
practice salesmanship by promoting 
his healthful product,”’ Prof. Quigley 
added. 


— 





Specifications Set 

MADISON, WIS.—Feeds, seeds and 
agricultural chemicals are among 12 
additional classes of items bought by 
Wisconsin state agencies for which 
standard specifications have been set, 
Joe E. Nusbaum, commissioner of the 
Wisconsin Department of Administra- 
tion, said. 

Under this program, a standard 
specification is set up for a certain 
commodity, and a contract is award- 
ed to the low bidder covering the re- 
quirements of all state agencies using 
that commodity. 


a year on the 12 items through com- 
petitive bidding and mass purchase. 
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When the heat is on 
for rush shipments of 
pure crushed 

reef oyster shell... 
sound the alarm 
for Shellbuilder. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
MARINE BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Compares Southern 
Poultry Industry 
With Midwest’s 


LINCOLN—A midwesterner, back 
from a tour of poultry industry oper- 
ations in the South, says the south- 
erners have an edge on their contem- 
poraries to the north because of large 
operating units and extensive mar- 
keting programs 

His comparative observations are 
not one-sided, however 

This particular appraiser of the 
poultry situation in the South, Doyle 
Free, executive secretary of the Ne- 
braska Poultry Improvement Assn., 
Inc., Lincoln, reports in a recent bul- 
letin issued by his group: 

“The poultry industry in the South 
is young; most of the housing and 
equipment has been built since 1950 
Automation is used extensively in 
production and marketing. Leaders of 
the industry in the South are ag- 
gressive, imaginative and willing to 





ways 
Richardson G-17 
Semi-Automatic 
Baggers 


SAVE MONEY IN ANY FEED 


1, FIT ANY SIZE MILL —as the main bagger for the small mill or the 


small-patch bagger for the larger mill. 
2. HANDLE MOST FEEDS —grains, pellets, mashes. 
3. HANDLE ALL SIZES AND TYPES OF BAGS —open-mouth textile or 


multi-wall paper—10 to 140 |b. capacities. 
4, LOW COST —little more than an all-manual unit. 
5. AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF —no time lost trimming... muc h faster than 
all-manual baggers 
6. CONSISTENT ACCURACY —climinates human error... keeps profits 
out of the bag and in your pocket. 
7. COMPLETE LINE OF ACCESSORIES 
Bagholders —camgrip (shown); also manual and air-operated. 
Spouts quit k-change quare or oval in a range of sizes. 


Feeder —increases speed and accuracy—permits handling flakes, 
! 


lumpy, ana sluggish m iterials. 

Counter —registers bags filled. 

Portable Frame —to serve several lines or spouts. 

Feeder Control Switch —starts feeder when gate opens... 


stops it when gate closes. 


Dust Sleeves —keep dust out of mill. 


No mill can afford to be without this extremely versatile, 
semi-automatic, low-cost bagger. Operates on the gross 
weigher principle with the weighed material dropping 
directly into the bag instead of a weighing hopper. 
Adjustable weight on threaded rod tares out weights of 


different types of bags 


Operator starts operation by pulling down gate handle, 


Gate opens and is held open by a trigger, Material passes 





Send for free bulletin. 


MATERIALS HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 1902 





into bag. Feeding continues until pre-set weight is in bag 
when gate cuts off automatically, 
Why not see how this Richardson Semi-Automatic Bagger 


can make money in your mill. Write or phone...today! 
Richardson Scale Company, Clifton, New Jersey. 


















spend the time and effort needed to 
develop a program to the fullest ex- 
tent. This is a real contrast to some 
midwestern areas where most of the 
poultry still is produced in houses 
built 30-40 years ago and are so small 
and poorly equipped that it would be 
impossible for producers to make a 
profit even under the best of condi- 
tions.” 

“The Midwest, because of its gen- 
eral type farm, low feed costs and 
nearness to some of the large popu- 
lation centers, has an advantage from 
the standpoint of production. The 
South has an advantage from the 
standpoint of labor and low cost 
housing, but most important is the 
advantage southerners have in their 
large units, their marketing programs 
and their modern labor-saving equip- 
ment which result in the production 
of large quantities of uniform, high- 
quality eggs.” 

@ Areas in the South have developed 
strong poultry and industrial manu- 
facturing programs and are enjoying 
a standard of living that is higher 
than in some midwestern communi- 
ties. 

@ “Government programs and high 
production costs have changed the 
‘way of life’ in many southern com- 
munities.” 


Land in Soil Bank 

Mr. Free, who has seen how broil- 
ers and eggs are produced in Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, 
says, “It is not at all uncommon to 
find a rural family that has put its 
farm into the soil bank or planted it 
to grass, has 10-20,000 broilers or 5- 
10 000 layers on contract and, in ad- 
dition, has a member of the family 
working in a factory.” 

Contributing to the changes that 
have come to the South's “way of 
life,” he says, are the great acreages 
of land diverted from the growing of 
tobacco and cotton to other uses. 
“Many farmers found it practical to 
put their land in the soil bank and 
work in a factory or sow their land 
to grass and grow beef cattle,” Mr 
Free observes. “Some of the better 
farmers grow corn and soybeans as 
rotation crops for cotton.” 

He adds: “One should not be mis- 
led by high government support pro- 
grams. High corn support prices in 
the Midwest have caused new pro- 
duction in the South,”” which has re- 
duced the southern market for Corn 
Belt corn. “Farms sowed to grass are 
now growing large herds of Angus 
and Hereferd cattle. 

“Frankly, Nebraska (and the Mid- 
west in general) should be more con- 
cerned about what is happening in 
agriculture as a whole in the South 
than its possible loss of the poultry 
industry.” 


Optimistic, But Cautious 
Mr. Free is optimistic about the 
future of the poultry industry in Ne- 
braska—if poultrymen are “willing 
to discard antiquated equipment and 
old fashioned ideas about marketing 
eggs and develop a modern program. 
“On the other hand,” he says, “if 
the Nebraska poultry industry con- 
tinues to be satisfied using horse and 
buggy equipment, production and 
marketing methods, it had better 
pack up its marbles and go home. 
Other areas will win through pure, 
simple determination and economics 

of production and marketings.” 
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Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- 
ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. 









Below-requirement phosphorus level— [When "pro 
the difference in biological availability difference . iological 
is undeniable cannot be ———- determined. — 
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Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test” of feed phos- 
phorus value — the IMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Availability. 


WE MEASURE THE DIFFERENCE IN THE 
BIOLOGICAL AVAILABILITY OF PHOSPHORUS 
WHERE THE TRUE DIFFERENCE SHOWS UP 


Only a test that measures phosphorus biological tion “cover up” the poor biological availability of 
availability at below-requirement levels shows true inadequate sources. 

nutritional value. Thats why below-requirement Many phosphorus sources cannot stand up under 
level testing is the basis of the IMC Biological Assay the undeniable yardstick of testing at below-re- 
of Phosphorus Availability — the test we use to quirement levels. DYNAFOS can. In fact, testing 
guard the consistent high value of DYNAFOS. at below-requirement levels proves DYNAFOS your 

Other tests attempt to measure phosphorus bio- most valuable source of feed phosphate. 

logical availability at the “practical” level — that For your own evaluation, we will send you a 
is, phosphorus performance is measured in typical detailed description of the JMC Biological Assay 
commercial feeds. Here, results are masked be- of Phosphorus Availability . . , and more facts about 
cause phosphate compounds present in the test ra- DYNAFOS. Write c/o the address below. 23-60 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH® 


*TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) » SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
© A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) © EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atianta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampo. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham ([I!!.) * JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. DO. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville © CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridion (Miss.) *© The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansos City (Mo.' © B, A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
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KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 

NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
TAKAMINE : ENZYMES 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


PROTAMONE 











INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 





Are your hammermill cyclones 
robbing YOUR plant 
of valuable product? 























Ineffective control of the product 
discharge from hammermill 
cyclones can rob you of thousands 
of dollars a year of extra profits. 
You can stop this product loss 
and the savings in product (based 
on a cyclone efficiency of 98% ) 
will pay for a DAY dust filter in 
less than one year. If you now 
have several hammermill cyclones 
operating, you can combine them 
into one filter installation and 





your filter will pay for itself in 
much less than a year. For new 
plants, cyclones can be eliminated 
completely, which also results in 
a “payoff period” much shorter 
than one year. 


This double element DAY “RJ” 
dust filter is used as a second- 
ary collector to capture “fines” 
being discharged from a cy- 
clonic separator. 





PRODUCT SAVING is just one of many important benefits 
you enjoy with DAY dust filters. You'll also have cleaner 
plants and roofs which means lower housekeeping costs. More 
effective dust control also means better community relations. 


WRITE toDAY for complete facts about DAY dust filters and how 
they can save you money and pay for themselves. For detailed 
information on DAY “RJ” dust filters request BULLETIN G-30 . . . 


te DAY Company 


SOLD in UNITED STATES by at* ly, MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY SALES Company ~ “ The DAY Company of Canada Limited 
819 Third Avenue N.E. Rexdale (Toronto), Ontario, Canada 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota Fort William, Ontario, Canada 
FEderal 6-9671 Rexdole,Cherry 1-8589 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


as 


Dust Control © Pneumatic Conveying ® Bulk Storage 

















VIEW OF PLANT—This is a view of the Graco plant at Cairo, Ga., where 
Coastal Bermuda is being dehydrated and pelleted on a commercial basis. 
The pelleting equipment is in the white building. When the process is com- 
pleted, the pellets are carried via an overhead drag conveyor to the ware- 
house at the left. 


New Georgia Plant's Coastal 
Bermuda Pelleting Begins 


By Robert H. Brown 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Working on a 24-hour production 
schedule, the Graco Dehydration 
Plant at Cairo, Ga., expects to have 
on hand about 2,500 tons of pellets 
made from Georgia’s Coastal Ber- 
muda in the first commercial pro- 
duction of the grass in this form in 
the state. 

In a large warehouse adjoining the 
plant, just north of town, 1,500 tons 
have already been pelieted and ready 
for the market at this writing, al- 
though officials of the plant are 
quick to point out that practically no 
effort has been made as yet to dis- 
pose of the pellets; they’ve been too 
busy with the inauguration of pro- 
duction and plans for additional equip- 
ment. 


They are confident, however, that 
come cold weather and a shortage of 





DEHYDRATOR—Natural gas is the 


| fuel used for heating and watchful 


eyes are kept on the temperature 
gauge at the top of the dehydrator. 


| This is where the grass enters, 


through the conveyor at the upper 


| left, 
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CONVEYOR—The drag conveyor takes the grass from the sorter and dro 
it into the dehydrator where it takes about 10 minutes to 
moisture removed. From the time the truck unloads and the grass 


roughage, they will find a ready mar- 
ket. 

The plant has been on a full pro- 
duction schedule since May 15. 

Quite a few inquiries have come into 
the plant from prospective buyers and 
feed men, and agricultural leaders 
and feeders have visited the plant 
to see how the pelleting is being done, 
according to Robert Johnson, one of 
the company officials. H. T. Legette 
and Robert Sellers are associated 
with him in the company, which is 
also engaged in the fertilizer, feed 
and allied agricultural industries in 
Cairo. Mr. Johnson feels there is a 
good field for use of the Coastal Ber- 
muda pellets not only in poultry and 
other feeds but also by ruminant 
feeders. 

Inquiries Heavy 

With the arrival of cold weather 
and the need for roughage, he says, 
advance inquiries indicate the sales 
will take care of themselves. Mr. 
Johnson believes the Coastal Bermu- 
da, of which there is a fairly plentiful 
supply in south Georgia every year, 
will fit into the formulas of large as 
well as small feed mills and into ru- 
minant feeding programs. 

Just recently, he said, a large feed- 
er in the Midwest telephoned to in- 
quire about obtaining some of the 
pellets for cattle feeding. He wanted 
to make tests, and this was the ini- 
tial shipment from the Cairo opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Johnson points out the efficien- 
cy of transportation of pellets rather 
than hay and other bulky roughage. 
“The savings in transportation alone 
should be an incentive for their use,” 
he says. 

The company leased 500 acres of 
land to produce the grass for the 
plant, and so far six cuttings have 
been made from this acreage. The 
farmer sets out the grass and the 
company does the fertilizing. Produc- 
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have 90% of 


through, the pellets are formed in about 40 minutes. 
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DEHYDRATING OCYLINDER—The dehydrating cylinder is located beside 


the steam house, back of the main building. Temperature in one end goes 
up to 1,600 degrees and at the other down to 290. 


tion has been better than a ton of 
grass per acre, says Mr. Johnson. 
At intervals of approximately 30- 


40 minutes, a 2-3 ton truck load backs | 


up to a hydraulic lift; the grass is 
dumped into the lift. As the grass is 
poured into a cylinder, a reel smooths 


it out, loosens it and regulates the | 


flow into a drag line conveyor which 
carries it over to the dehydrator. This 
operation is out in the open behind 
the main building, which houses the 
pelleting machine and coolers. The 
dehydrator is also located behind the 
building. 

As the grass enters the dehydrator, 
it meets with a temperature of 1,200 
to 1,600 degrees and, in approximate- 
ly 10 minutes, the temperature has 
dropped to as low as 290 as the grass 
nears the far-end exit. 

This takes out 90% of the mois- 
ture, leaving 10% to provide a good 
adhesive quality for pelleting, says 
Carroll Williams, superintendent of 
the plant. 

Before the dehydrated grass moves 
to the processing facilities via 
overhead pull, all heavy stems and 


an | 


foreign matter are dropped out, via | 


a chute at the end of the dehydrator 
This is burned. 

Natural gas is being used as the 
heat source, and it is proving to be 
entirely satisfactory, according to 
Mr. Williams. It provides a steady 
heat essential to the operation and 
requires no tending. 


Sent to Cooler 


After the grass leaves the Califor- 
nia pellet mill, it is sent through a | 


cooler which adjoins the pelleter. 
From there, the pellets are lifted, via 
bucket elevator, to the top of the 
plant, and then put into another drag 
conveyor which runs across the lot 
some 150 ft. to the warehouse. 
Pointing out the adaptability 
ease in pellet forming, Mr. Williams 
says no oil, such as soybean, is being 


to 


used in the process. The pellet is plen- | 


ty durable so far as wear and tear 
are concerned, he adds. 


An inspection of the first bin filled 
with the initial batch produced showed 


only a minimum of fines even though 
they are having to travel through 
conveyors from one building to an- 
other. 

Drag conveyors, he says, have 
played an important part in the good 
condition in which the pellets have 
arrived at the bins. The builders of 
the plant have taken into considera- 
tion the need for straight conveyors 
wherever possible, and this also has 
lessened the chances for fines. 

With the end of the production sea- 
son not too far away, Mr. Johnson 
and other company officials are 
looking forward to increase further 
the efficiency of the plant by adding 
in-and-out facilities during the win- 
ter months. 

“We are optimistic in our belief 
that our pellets will find a ready 
market when we get into the selling 
end of the business. With Georgia 
being the number one broiler-produc- 
ing section of the nation, we feel a 
lot of producers will find Coastal 
Bermuda useful. Also, we know cat- 
tle growers will find it entirely sat- 
isfactory, based on experimental 
work now being done,” he said. 


The use of Coastal Bermuda in 





STEMS SIFTED OUT—As the grass 
comes from the dehydrator, foreign 
matter, big stems and such are sifted 


out and burned before the grass 
heads, via an overhead conveyor, to 
the mill facilities, 
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CHECKS PELLETS—An employee checks the pellets made in a California | 


mill before they go into the cooler adjoining the mill. 
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LABORATORIES, INC. 














*Assistance — Formula Service, Nutritional Advice, Labora- 
tory Testing, Sales Training and Advertising Your Brand 
Feeds, are but a few of the “Extra Steps” that help you 
profit on the Uitra-Life Program 


Main Office and Piont — Easi St. Louis, Illinois 
One of the country’s oldest and largest manulectwrers of vitamin and trove mineral products, 
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Remote Batch 


Controls for Feed Formulation 





Top performance and speed are offered in new Toledo Batching 
Systems that combine dependable Toledo Hopper Scales with a 
choice of Toledo remote panel controls. These controls include 
Toledo Remocon® featuring maximum flexibility in setting u 

formulas, and Toledo ‘“Batchboard’”’ or Punched Card contro 

for pre-set formulas. Toledo Automatic Batching Systems provide 
quality and quantity control with freedom from human error 
that help build volume. Ask for Bulletin 2964. 





TOLEDO PRINTWEIGH® ‘’400” 


Puts complete printed weight informa- 
tion at your fingertips. Information 1s 
recorded on tickets, strips or sheets. 


| Choice of identification, including time 
and date. Eliminates human errors. Full 
| range of capacities. Ask for Bulletin 2017. 


TOLEDO AUTOMATIC BULK WEIGHING 
Gives accurate net weight 
listing and totaling of bulk 
materials going into truck 
or carload shipments. Weigh- 
ing is automatic. You save 
time, control costs, reduce 
claims. The Toledo Control] 
Console which interlocks all 
components may be remote- 
ly located for operating con- 
venience, Ask for Bulletin 


2490. 


2, TOLEDO 


Headquarters for Weighing Systems 
TOLEDO SCALE, Toledo 12, Ohie 





CHECKWEIGHS IN-MOTIO 
Many plants today are putting Toledo 
Automatic Checkweighers into their 
conveyor lines. Models to provide con- 
tinuous, 100% in-line checkweighi 
of items from a few ounces to 
pounds. Motorized belt. Handle sacks, 
cartons, packages, pieces, parts. Ask 
for Bulletin 2968. 





Write Today for specialized help from our 
Custom Products Division, or contact the 
Toledo Office near you, to solve your 
problems in batching checkweighing, bulk 

ighing and truck weighing applications. 





Division of Toledo Scale Corporation (Toledo Scale of Capoda, Lid., Windsor, Ontorio) 
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BINS—Two bins of pellets of approximately 750 tons each are shown here 


in the warehouse, The conveyor is attached to the ceiling. 


livestock feeding has attracted wide 


on the pellets for cattle rations. Some 
attention, and there has been a good | persons have predicted a broad ex- 
deal of interest in and research work | pansion in this field in the southeast. 


Vermont Group 
Schedules Meeting 


BURLINGTON, VT.—The Vermont 
Feed Dealers and Manufacturers 
Assn. will hold its 18th annual meet- 
ing Sept. 29 in the Hills Building at 
the University of Vermont. 

Dr. L. A. Moore, chief of the dairy 
cattle research branch of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, will be 
one of the main speakers. Among the 
others are John T. Fey, University of 
Vermont president; Dr. J. R. Wads- 
worth, Vermont extension dnimal pa- 
thologist; Dr. T. W. Dowe, director 
of the Vermont experiment station; 
Prof. D. C. Henderson, chairman of 
the Vermont poultry department; and 
Dr. A. M. Smith, assistant professor 
in the department of animal and dairy 
husbandry. 

Registration begins at 10 a.m. Dr. 








we're 
putting 
on 


PETERSON breeding farm 
DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


BRANCHES: GUILFORD, CONN., GAINESVILLE, GA. AND THORNTOWN, IND. FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: LE FOEIL, FRANCE, BARCELONA, SPAIN, MILAN AND FONZASO, ITALY 


3/10 lb. per year 
at 8 weeks 


No breeding plateau here! We work 
continually with promising crosses 
to find new ways to improve the 
three basic lines which produce 
your Peterson Males. Then we put 
our breeders to the final test... 
we select them on their performance 
in the laying house and on the per- 
formance of their offspring under 
commercial conditions right on our 
own farms. 


We know what our birds can do. 
We’re not only putting more weight 
on the Peterson Male, we’re putting 
more weight on millions of broilers 
— wherever broiler men and proc- 
essors have discovered the advan- 
tages of a Peterson Cross. Better see 
that your broilers are sired by this 
year’s Peterson Male . . . it’s the best 
breeder cockerel we ever produced. 





the morning session 
address, Dr. Wads- 
orth will speak on “First Aid on 
” and Dr. Moore will dis- 
cuss “Feed Additives.” 

After lunch, Dr. Dowe will speak 
on “Animal Husbandry Nutrition in 
South America.” Professor Henderson 
will talk on “The Future of Vermont 
Agriculture—Poultry,” and Dr. Smith 
will discuss the future of Vermont 
dairying. 

The annual business meeting will 
be followed with a banquet and en- 
tertainment. 

Directors of the association are: 
Raymond Bumps, Middlebury; H. G. 
Savage, Bennington; Richard Ide, St. 
Johnsbury; A. S. Morrill, Burlington; 
Ray Durfee, Bethel; A. S. McKillop, 
St. Albans; James Clelland, Alburg; 
Arlan Sweet, Jeffersonville; Stanley 
O. Baraw, Danville; E. M. Brown, 
Barton; A. W. Barrows, Whiting; 
Raymond Smith, Montpelier; Glenn 
Danby and Charles Landry, Brattle- 
boro. 





Georgia Broiler Raisers 
Warned About Threat 
Of Brooder Pneumonia 


ATHENS, GA.—Milton Y. Dendy, 
extension poultryman at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, has warned broiler 
growers in the state to take steps to 
avoid outbreaks of aspergillosis. 

In a recent letter to broiler grow- 
ers, Mr. Dendy said, “A recent report 
from Delaware indicates that cases 
of aspergillosis are on the increase 
in that area. The cause has been 
traced to moldy feed in bulk bins.” 

Aspergillosis, often called “brooder 
pneumonia,” is caused by the fungus 
Aspergillus fumigatus. This mold is 
widely distributed in nature, and will 
usually occur in most organic matter 
if moisture and temperature condi- 
tions are favorable. The spores of this 
mold are easily inhaled by chickens 
when they come in contact with 
moldy materials. 

The spores grow inside the respira- 
tory tract of the birds, and cut off the 
passage of air to the lungs and air 
sacs. 

“The symptoms have been de- 
scribed by several veterinary writ- 
ers,” said Mr. Dendy. “In 8 to 12 
days after becoming infected, birds 
may show droopiness, ruffled feathers, 
high body temperature, reduced appe- 
tite, darkened combs, and a great 
thirst. As the disease progresses, 
there is marked diarrhea, emaciat on 
and weakness. After four or five days, 
the birds become prostrate, gradually 
pars into a coma, and die. 

“A Delaware report advises poultry- 
men to clean and air their bulk bins 
each time before refilling with feed. 
This will help to prevent moldy feed 
accumulating around the sides of the 
bin and later becoming a source of 
infection for the chickens. Wet spots 
or caked litter should also be removed 
promptly,” concluded Mr. Dendy. 


Feed Shigenents Show 
Decline in Canada 


OTTAWA—Shipments of primary 
or concentrated feeds in Canada 
showed a decline during June from 
the same month a year earlier. Ship- 
ments in June this year amounted to 
31,965 tons as compared to 34,336 
tons in 1959. 

Secondary or complete feeds 
dropped to 202,548 tons during the 
same month from last year’s mark of 
205,475 tons. All other animal feeds 
dropped fo 41,495 from 44,428 tons. 

Half-year shipments were also 
down from 1959 for all three main 
types: Primary feeds fell to 215,025 
from 233,126 tons; secondary feeds 
fell to 1,228,012 from 1,307,532 tons, 
and all “other” animal feeds dropped 
to 265,881 from 270,531 tons. 


FEED STORE OPENS 
SIERRA VISTA, ARIZ. — Herbert 
Keeling has opened Herb’s Feed Store 
here. 
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Faster to market 





OMAFAC' 


Today's nutritionist is sensitive to the need for broiler rations in which 
every nutrient is put to work. His formulations are designed to capture 
maximum value from each ingredient for most rapid weight gains. 
Many nutritionists find our product Omafac of considerable help in 
this job of developing efficient feeds which get birds to market fast— 
at lowest cost. 
As little as 0.5% Omafac can replace 4% to 5% Crude Unknown 
Growth factors, generally supplied in fish solubles (dried basis), whey, 
distiller’s solubles, etc. As a special “faster to market” bonus, Omafac 
adds other important nutrients to the formulation—streptomycin, vita- 
min B,»5, protein, calcium, and phosphorus. 

' Omafac is produced by Squibb from dried penicillin and streptomycin 
residues, Omafac is always in dependable year-round supply, the 
analysis on the label is guaranteed. Mere facts supplied on request. 


Another Important Feed Ingredient 


Another important ingredient for ail feeds is Squibb Procaine Penicillin 
G, a special grade of penicillin with Controlled Particle Size’. Has 
exceptionally high degree of stability in mash or pelleted form. Flows 
freely and mixes readily, will not lump or cake. 

Available as 100% procaine penicillin unmasked by carrier, or as 
80% and 50% in oyster shell meal. 


FREE: Send for Technical Bulletin containing stability data, recom- 
mended usage, etc. Write today to: Chemicals Sales Department, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 745 
Fifth Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


1. Patent applied for ®OMAFPAC is a SquibD trademark 


©Olin Mathieson Chemica! Corporation, 1960 
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Dred Extracted Penicillium and Streptomyces 
Meal and Fermentation Solubles with 
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THIS 1S THE OMAFAC® LABEL. Note 
the guaranteed analysis which lists 
the percentage of each ingredient 
to help the nutritionist formulate 
more efficient broiler rations for you. 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


A Brief Summary of Certain Re- 
ports from the 1960 Annual Ken- 
tucky Livestock Field Day—Part 1 


It has become quite popular for 
the various land-grant colleges to 
give reports of current research in 
progress at various “field days.” Of- 
ten, the first announcement of new 
research is made by this method, and 
the results are known before actual 
publication in the various scientific 
journals. Since publication in the 
scientific magazines usually entails 
critical review by an editorial board 
of other qualified scientists, it is only 
rarely that “pilot” or “progress” re- 
ports are allowed to be published ex- 
cept as news items or brief technical 
notes. This attitude on the part of 
scientific press (quite properly, I 
might add) has hastened the popular- 
ity of college workers getting their 
research out in the public eye by 
means of fieid days, etc. College re- 
search is quite competitive, believe it 
or not, and the pressure is sometimes 
quite great to be first out with some 
new piece of work. Nevertheless, field 
days and allied events have become 
quick means of informing the public 
and keeping us all abreast of the 
current state of affairs. 

One of the major field days in the 
midwestern section of the U.S. is 
that conducted by the University of 
Kentucky. So much material was 
presented at the last meeting that it 
could not readily be handled in the 
traditional manner of reporting these 
events in the regular news columns 
of Feedstuffs. It is also somewhat 
difficult for the layman to correlate 
all of the reports in light of what is 
known and to apply it to his own 
programs; therefore, we have felt 
that some comments and review of 
the program would be worthwhile, 
particularly as they apply to the feed 
industry. 


BEEF CATTLE SECTION: Sev- 


eral colleges have been investigating 
various aspects of pelleting for the | 
various classes of livestock. A few, | 


notably Arizona, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Illinois, have in- 


vestigated the effecis of method of | 


grain preparation on cattle gains 
Certain of these stations have com- 
pared grinding, rolling and cracking, 
as well as pelleting. The Kentucky 
workers compared pelleted corn, 
flaked corn and ground corn in steer 
fattening rations when fed along 
with corn silage and distillers solu- 
bles (either pelleted or regular). 
Both pelleting and flaking increased 
daily gains of the steers (approxi- 
mately 0.4 Ib., daily) and improved 
.feed efficiency (approximately 140 
Ib. per 100 lb. gain). When one con- 
siders the value of the increased 


gain and feed savings and using the | 
market prices, the pelleted corn and | 


Domestic & Export 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


flaked corn were each worth about 
$8 per ton more than ground corn 
even when flaked corn was charged 
eut at $72 per ton, pelleted corn at 
$59, and ground corn at $43.20. 

The Kentucky results are quite in- 
teresting because the responses are 
quite good for pelleting and flaking. 
Oklahoma workers have investigated 
the effect of pelleting, grinding, and 


rolling of milo for several years. In 
past studies, these researchers showed 
that finely ground and pelleted milo 
was utilized about 10% more effici- 
ently than dry, rolled milo of a me- 
dium degree of fineness. While the 
pelleted product was less palatable 
than the steam rolled milo, it result- 
ed in faster gains. In the report of 
recent work in this field (1960) from 


this section it was shown that very 
finely ground (processed through a 
% in. screen) milo produced the 
highest gains and feed efficiency. 
Such a product is considerably finer 
than most cattle feeders prefer, but 
it does raise the fundamental ques- 
tion as to the best particle size for 
efficient gains. Also, the question still 
remains to be answered, “Is the ideal 
particle size the same for all grains?” 
We still need more research in this 
interesting area and should not at- 
tempt to apply results until further 
work is reported. 

The Kentucky workers also report- 
ed that rather high levels of urea in 
steer fattening rations could be used 
(approximately one-third non-protein 
nitrogen) in all pelleted complete ra- 
tions, providing a high amount (10% 
molasses) of quickly available source 
of carbohydrates is used in the ra- 
tion. The ration of 600 Ib. ground 
corn cobs, 1169 ground yellow corn, 
200 molasses and 31 urea gave equal 
results as one including the same 
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In old-fashioned bulk feed tanks the 
boot creates a problern. Feed flow is 
restricted, which causes bridging in 
the hopper. And, with the slide vaive 
located above the boot, clean-out is 
difficult; it’s almost impossible to 
avoid having feed accumulate in the 
boot below the auger. This old-style 
design also permits possibility of 
water seepage around the slide valve, 











amounts of corn cobs and molasses, 
but having only 1000.corn and using 
200 of 50% protein soybean oil meal. 
Other workers in the past have 


shown the importance of readily 
available carbohydrate sources in 
urea type rations, and most feed 
manufacturers are careful to include 
molasses or other such source in their 
urea formulations. 


Several experiments were conduct- 
ed by the Kentucky group to evaluate 
tranquilizers in various aspects of 
beef production with and without 
various other additives. In general, 
the results showed that feeding of 10 
mg. per head daily of trifluomepra- 
zine did not influence daily gain or 
improve feed efficiency. Indeed, there 
are indications (nonsignificant) that 
this product actually resulted in de- 
pression of gains and poorer feed ef- 
ficiency whether or not it was fed 
in the absence or presence of Terra- 
mycin or stilbestrol. Of the various 
in-the-feed additives, only stilbestrol 
produced a consistent response, bear- 





ing up both college work (Iowa, 1959) 
and commercial experience as to the 
relative efficacy of various in-the-feed 
additives. 

On the other hand, there are indi- 
cations that implants of trifluome- 
prazine had some beneficial effect on 
both daily gains and feed conversion 
(range of implants, 20 mg.-80 mg. per 
head) with the beneficial effect more 
pronounced at the 20 mg. level. How- 
ever, the responses were not as great 
as similar steers receiving a 24 mg. 
implant of stilbestrol. It is obvious 
that more work needs to be done on 
this particular tranquilizer, especially 
regarding the mode of administration 
and possible synergistic effects with 
other additives. 

Results with another tranquilizer, 
reserpine, were not particularly 
startling when it was added in the 
feed at levels varying from 1 to 8 
mg. per head daily in two experi- 
ments, one a finishing type trial and 
the other, a wintering type. 

Three years of work have now been 





completed at Kentucky and have 
been summarized as follows concern- 
ing the use of stilbestrol implants for 
wintering stocker steers and for 
steers fed grain while grazing: 

“1. An implant of 24 mg. of stil- 
bestrol improved the winter gains of 
both the low and high gaining groups 
of steers. 

“2. The steers implanted in the 
spring alone gained faster than any 
group of steers on any other treat- 
ment while they were given a limited 
feed of corn while on grass. Some of 
this increased summer gain may be 
accounted for by less winter gain of 
the steers which were not implanted 
during the winter. 

“3. A second implant of stilbestrol 
in the spring did not appear to in- 
crease daily gains of steers which had 
been wintered on a ration to produce 
gains of about 1 Ib. daily. 

“4. A second implant of stilbestrol 
in the spring appears necessary to 
maintain gains during the summer of 
steers which have been. implanted in 





IMPROVED FEED 
| HANDLING EASE 


NEW Live-Bottom-Action’ 


butler Bult-O-Matic tanks 


LIVE-BOTT' 





in new Bulk-O-Matic tanks the auger 
is located in the hopper itself. The ac- 
tion of the auger creates a live condi- 
tion which keeps feed active and 
free-flowing. This minimizes bridging. 
Note, too, how slide vaive is located 
below auger—greatly simplifying clean- 
out. And, with auger recessed into 
hopper, there is no place for water to 
accumulate —seepage is eliminated. 








*Available in both center and side draw-off models 


Exclusive with Butler at no extra cost! Here’s the newest in bulk feed stor- 
age and handling. The new Butler 1960 line of Bulk-O-Matic tanks, the only 
bulk tanks with hoppers specially designed to handle 1960 feeds. 


This new Live-Bottom-Action hopper (see details at left) is a major 
improvement in bulk tank design. Available in both Butler standard and 
new Butler smooth wall tanks, this hopper offers many advantages. 

Flow characteristics of high-fat feeds are improved. There is no boot 
...no place for water to seep in and cause mold. Clean-out is fast, easy and 
complete. Contamination problems are minimized. 

This new 1960 line of Butler bulk tanks can help merchandisers of feed 
products two ways. First, these tanks offer improved feed handling and 
safer storage at no increase in price. This superior line of tanks gives you a 
competitive edge with your important bulk feed customers. 

Secondly, these new tanks can effect substantial savings for the feed 
merchandiser planning bulk feed facilities of his own. Remote-controlled 
load-out stations can be erected and operated more economically. The new 
Live-Bottom-Action hopper requires smaller motors that cost less to buy, 
install and operate. 

Get the full story on the new 1960 line of Butler Bulk-O-Matic tanks— 
the only tanks with Live-Bottom-Action hoppers. Contact your feed manu- 
facturer or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, P. 0. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Missouri 
902 Sixth Avenue, $.£., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oi! Transportation, Outdoor Advertising 
Metal Buildings ¢ Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Missour! * Minneapolis, Minnesota + Galesburg, Illinois + Richmond, California 
Birmingham, Alabama + Houston, Texas * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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| the fall and wintered to gain 1.5 Ibs. 





| 315 South Smedley St. 


daily. 

“5 The higher level of wintering 
decreased summer gains by only 0.1 
pound a day. The steers wintered to 
make the higher rate of gain were 50 
lbs. heavier at the end of the summer. 

“6. Seemingly more lower grading 
cattle were in the two groups which 
were implanted at the beginning of 
both phases. However, the overall 
carcass grade was not significantly 
lowered by reimplanting steers in the 
spring.” 

Another three year experiment was 
reported concerning the effect of 12 
mg. (2 yrs. only) and 24 mg. stil- 
bestrol implants and Terramycin sup- 
plement (approximately 80 mg. sup- 
plied per head daily in salt) on graz- 
ing steers. The results of the three- 
year project showed that the 24 mg. 
implant of stilbestrol increased aver- 
age daily gain from 1.34 to 1.62 Ib. 
(about 21%) in the non-Terramycin 
supplemented groups and in the Ter- 
ramycin supplemented groups from 
1.45 to 1.79 Ib. (about 19%). When 
steers were not implanted, the use 
of Terramycin increased rate of gain 
about 8%, while with implanted ones, 
it improved gains about 11%. The 12 
mg. level of implants was omitted 
from the last year’s trials since the 
previous work had indicated the lack 
of consistency of responses at this 
evel. 

Rather poor results were had from 
creep-feeding in the hands of the 
Kentucky investigators. Reporting on 
three years’ investigations, creep-fed 
calves gained only 0.08 Ib. per head 
daily faster than unsupplemented 
ones. This small increased gain only 
resulted in the calves gaining an 
average of 13 Ib. more during 
season on an average of 523 Ib. 
creep feed. If the creep feed is - 
ued at 2.4¢ per pound, the creep 
cost was $12.79 per head. Since 
increased gain was only worth $3. 
at 25¢ per pound, the practice was 
obviously unsound and uneconomical. 

Four experiments in which a total 
of 237 steers were used were report- 
ed concerning the effect of injectable 
tranquilizer (reserpine) on shrink in 
transit. Levels of reserpine ranging 
from 0.75 to 0.9 mg. per 100 Ib. body 
weight were used. The steers in- 
volved in three of the experiments 
were hauled for a 3 hr. period, while 
those in the other were hauled for an 
8 hr. period. In the experiments 
where the steers were hauled for only 
three hours, pounds lost in transit, 
pounds lost overnight, and from the 
time the steers were injected, slight- 
ly favored the uninjected animals. 
However, in the one longer haul trial, 
shrink was in favor of the tranquiliz- 
er group. In one of the short-haul 
trials, there were only one-third as 
many bruises in the tranquilizer 
group as in the controls. Otherwise, 
there were essentially no differences 
in dressing percentage, cooler shrink, 
or carcass grade of the experimental 
animals. 


Aid to Drouth Area 


WASHINGTON — An additional 
parish in Louisiana has been desig- 
nated for emergency feed sales due 
to the drouth conditions. Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
named Acadia parish, Louisiana, as 
an emergency area where farmers 
can buy government-owned feed 
grains at current support prices. 
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Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year 'round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K, CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 
Phila. 3, Pa. 
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Complete 
Cereals 


Processed 
Specially For 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES * KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 





Sept. 20-21—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; mgr., LeRoy L. Kruskop, 
535 East Lincoln Way, Ames. 

Sept. 21-22— Marketing Seminar 


for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 


ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 21-23 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Penn 
Harris, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Donald 
W. Parke, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 21-28 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22— Minnesota Beef-Grass- 
land Field Day; Rosemount Experi- 
ment Station, Rosemount, Minn. 

Sept. 22-28 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Sept. 28-29— Ohio Poultry Assn.; 
Yough Bldg., Ohio State Fairgrounds, 
Columbus, Ohio; sec., Bruce R. Davis- 
son, Poultry Dept., Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

Sept. 29— Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bldg. 

Sept. 29-30 — Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Savery Hotel, Des Moines; 
sec., Bob Skinner, 401 Shops Blidg., 
Des Moines 9. 

Sept. 30 — Nebraska Feed and 
Nutrition Conference; University of 
Nebraska College of Agriculture, 
Lincoln; chm., Dr. John L. Adams, 
Poultry Husbandry Dept. 

Oct. 2-4 — Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana, Inc.; Bellemont Motor 
Hotel, Baton Rouge; sec., Clyde In- 
gram, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 


GET THE YOU USUALLY MISS 
USE AS A CUSTOM SPREADER OR RENTAL UNIT 


Now, liquid and anhydrous 





Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 TELETYPE 


Danville, Illinois 7261 


PHONE 
Hi 2-1800 





for vitamins 


Hotffman-laff Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
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' LEADER IN THE FIELD 























tse aan MODEL fertilizer dealers can extend 
their season into the dry 

? 4 0 fertilizer period with a 

minimum of cost for 













equipment. This inex- 
pensive, tractor- drawn, 
trailer spreader will also 
help increase sales by operat. 
ing in growing crops, and in 
fields too soft for bulk trucks. 


TRAILER 
SPREADER 


@ Has same quality construction 
features as the popular Simonsen 
Truck Spreader. a 


@ Comes complete with hydraulic fan 
drive, all weather wheel drive, spreader 
hoods, catwalks and telescoping PTO shaft. 


@ Easy to operate — just attach to any trac- 
D COMPARTMENT tor with standard PTO, set endgate for amount 
BOX OPTIONAL = per acre, and you're ready to spread. 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Derr. FS QUIMBY, IOWA PHONE 72 












SPECIFICATIONS 


Length ~ 10 ft. Capacity ~ 142 cw. ft 
Lead ~ 4 tons. Width of spread ~ 24 ft 
Rate of Spread ~ 75 ibs. per acre and up 


Ne extra charge for installing on your wagon chassis 





WRITE WIRE or PHONE COLLECT 
for further information about the T410, plus 
a full line of other bulk fertilizer bodies, 
bulk feed bodies, bulk and sack bodies, un- 
loaders and the Feedilizer, a bulk feed, bulk 
fertilizer body. 





Convention 
Calendar 


Council, American Feed Manufactur- 


















1961 

Jan, 23-25 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga.; for reservations: Atlanta Con- 
vention Bureau, Rhodes - Haverty 
Bldg., Atlanta. 

April 3-4— National Institute of 
Animal ture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bidg., Ithaca, N.Y. 





Oct. 4-5—Washington Junior Poul- 
try Exposition; Western Washington 
fairgrounds, Puyallup, Washington; 
W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poultry 
Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; War Memorial Auditori- 
um, Syracuse, N.Y.; sec., Richard I. 
Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 
8, NJ. 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, De- 
partment of Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va.; sec., Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 13-14— Turkey Short Course 
and Jr. Market Turkey Show; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 
ager. 

Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 
Program; sponsored by the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; 
association office, 1400 Tenth St., 
Sacramento 14. 

Oct. 19-21—International Symposi- 
um on Animal Nutrition; Madrid, 
Spain; Geo. M. Strayer, Exec. Vice 
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Pres., American Soybean Assn., Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

Oct. 20-21— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater State 
Park, Thomas, W. Va.; J. Z. Ellison, 
801 Willowdale Rd., Morgantown. 

Oct. 20-21 — Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Inc.; stockholders annual 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial 
Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 20-21—Poultrymen’s Institute; 
Washington State University, Pull- 
man; W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poul- 
try Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

Oct. 23-25 — Southeastern Feed 
Production School; University of 
Georgia, Athens; Harold E. Ford, 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., De- 
catur, Ga. 

Oct. 25-26—Nebraska Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; National Guard Ar- 
mory, Lincoln, Neb.; sec., Doyle H. 
Free, Poultry Husbandry Blidg., Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Oct. 25-26 — Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Purdue Memorial Center, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; sec., Rob- 
ert L. Hogue, Poultry Science Bldg., 
Purdue. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 27-28 — Washington Poultry 
and Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima. 

Oct. 27-29—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky.; chm., Keith 
Myers, Secretary, National Swine 
Growers Council, Box 241, Grundy 
Center, Iowa. 

Oct. 28—Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-3— Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-3 — Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
joint convention; Springfield, Ar- 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, Tl. 

Nov. 3—South Dakota Swine Re- 
search Day; South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 

Nov. 3-4— Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

Nov. 14-15 — Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Mo. 

Nov. 16-18 — Florida Nutrition 
Conference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Dept. 

Nov. 17-18— Liquid Feed Assn.; 
Kansas City; Jack von Mettenheim, 
Princeton, Il. 

Nov. 20-22—Western Grain & Feed 





Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skin- 
ner, 401 Shops Bidg., Des Moines 9. 

Nov. 25-26— American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, IIL; sec., Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 

Dec. 1-2 — North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. J. 
W. Kelly, Poultry Science Dept.; co- 
sponsored by North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 44, Mocksville. 

Dec. 6-7— North Dakota Turkey 
and Egg Convention; Fargo Civic 
Center Auditorium, Fargo, N.D.; sec., 
Irving J. Mork, Fargo. 

Dec. 8— Arizona Grain and Seed 
Assn.; Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix; 
sec., Willis F. Nielson, Box 787, Mesa, 
Ariz. 

Dec. 12-13 — Midwest Veterinary 
Nutrition Conference; Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City; Lloyd Larson, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 

Dec. 13-15 — Minnesota Poultry 
Hatchery Assn.; Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., L. L. Baum- 
gartner, Litchfield, Minn. 

1961 

Jan. 4-6—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 

Jan, 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 15-17—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 
polis; sec. W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bidg., Fargo. 

Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; E. 
M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1 — Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 2-3—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Feb. 3-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Roy Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 6-7—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Man- 
agement Dept. 

Feb. 7-10 — American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 

(Turn to page 38) 
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Go and Grow 


with 


WRITE: 


Build for the future with Ful-O-Pep’s 
5-point bulk and grind-mixing program 
1. Unsurpassed experience and 
in bulk, grind-mixing. 2. Experienced 
engineering help. 3. Help in arranging 
financing. 4. Backing of trained sales 
and service men. 5. Complete line of 
research-built farm-proved concentrates. 


Ful-O-Pep! ‘ 


| ANARARRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRREE 






THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Ful-O-Pep Sales Manager, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, lilinois 








DRIZONTAL PELLET COOLERS 


Now! Three exclusive Longhorn features prevent contamination 
and discourage down-time from clogging while handling fatty, 
sweet or additive laden feeds. 

Belt Vibrator on each pass dislodges fines enmeshed in the 
wire belt. Prevents clogging and contamination between runs 
of different types of pellets. 

Belt Clean-Out—Screw-like assembly at cooler shaft prevents 
fines build-up at sprockets . . 
and onto flat bottom to be picked up by wipers. 

Wiper Assembly sweeps fines from flat bottom of cooler, 
deposits them back on bottom belt or in fines hopper. 

. plus UNIFORM AIR FLOW for the 
quickest, most efficient cooling of all type feeds . . . hard, soft 
or special, from range cubes to poultry. 

Get more tons-per-hour per dollar invested with Longhorn .. . 
the finest name in roller chain pellet coolers. 


WRITE NOW FOR COMPLETE COOLER INFORMATION 


1. 


3. 


Only Longhorn has ‘em. . 


a 
Company _____ 


Address wiamesbaimaaton 
Chy ee 
s-C 


P.O. BOX 4176 



















. feeds fines out both sides 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 














Top producers use less total feed to 
get their hogs to market, but they 


USE MORE 


FORMULA FEEDS 


With Life Cycle Feeding and Management 
all your customers can be top producers 











It only takes a 2% improvement in feed 
efficiency to help the average producer 
save a ton* of feed with a 10-sow herd 


Use this proven benefit to help you sell 
your Life Cycle Feeding Program 


It’s an easy goal to reach. Average 
producers could save that much—or 
more—by switching to your modern 

Life Cycle Program 


In fact, a recent survey shows top producers 
do far better than that—use 19% less 
feed than average producers to send a hog 
to market. But those same top producers 
use more formula feeds. 


Feed saving is only one of the benefits you can sell when your swine 
feeds are built around a good Life Cycle Feeding and Management 
program: 

« Larger litter sizes, thanks to a good breeding-herd program. 

« Better weaning weights through good starter feeds that decrease 

early mortality and speed gains. 

« Faster gains that shorten feeding time to market. 

e Greater return on investment through lower costs. 
That's the story Pfizer is helping you tell with the giant Life Cycle Man- 
agement promotion. It sells the need to help you sell the feed. 

Tie in with this program. Whether you make concentrates, supple- 
ments, or complete feeds with potent Terramycin, you can add these 
claims to your swine feed sales story: 

Terramycin, when fed at recommended levels, is effective against: 

Scours: Helps prevent and treat Scours, also known as Bacterial 
Diarrhea, Infectious Enteritis, Vibrio Dysentery, Necro, Black Scours, 
Salmonella, and Bacillary Infections associated with virus diseases. 

Respiratory Diseasest: Helps treat Pneumonia, Bronchitis, Pleurisy, 
and bacterial complications associated with Pneumonia. 

Atrophic Rhinitis: Helps maintain weight gains in the presence of 
this disease. 

Leptospirosis: Reduces abortion rate, birth of dead or weak pigs 
from this disease. 

Stress: Helps prevent stress setbackst from chilling, vaccination, 
farrowing, castration, worming, etc. 

In Starter Feeds: Helps reduce early mortalityt, protects against 
diseases associated with stresst: helps give faster gains and better 
feed conversion. 


tDue to Terramycin-susceptible organisms 


*K How the Ton is Figured 
An average producer uses 4.3 pounds of feed per pound of gain. 
A 2% saving in feed will save 17.2 pounds of feed per 200-pound 
market hog. 
Or 
2408 pounds of feed per 140 hogs. 
(10 sows averaging 7 pigs marketed from 2 litters per year) 


Swine Feeds with 
Terramycin® 


Brand of oxytetracycline 








Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N.J 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., 
Chamblee, Ga 


In Canada 


5330 Royaimount Rd., 
Montreal 9, P.Q 


Science for the 





Pfizer is represented in more 
than 100 countries with the following 
Area Headquarters offices 


Pfizer International 
Subsidiaries 
Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, Italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S.A. 
Mexico D.F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


world’s well-being ru 
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BUTTER CONSUMPTION HEADED FOR NEW LOW 


WASHINGTON—Consumption per capita of butter from all sources may 
be headed for a new record low in 1960—to around 7.8 lb.—compared with 
the previous record low of 8 Ib. in 1959, according to figures of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This compares with 10.6 Ib. in 1947-49 and 17 Ib. 


in 1985-39. 


In the first half of 1960, use of butter from commercial sources exceeded 
those of a year earlier but distribution from CCC supplies was considerably 


smaller. 


Consumption of milk products may set a new low of 670 Ib. per capita, 
milk equivalent, fat solids basis. In 1959 the figure was 678 Ib., down 9% 


from the 1947-49 average. 


Use of milk solids-not-fat, however, will be near a record high this year, 


USDA predicted. 





Mili Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John | 


G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed 


Bldg., 


Ave. 


Manu- 


facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

March 8 — Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; L. E. Carpenter, Execu- 
tive Director, Distillers Feed Re- 
search Council, 1232 Enquirer Bldg., 
Cincinnati 2. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton - Portland 
Hotel, Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bldg., Portland 4. 

March 16-17 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Husbandry Dept., University 
of Maryland, College Park. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 10-12—Poultry & Egg Na- 








can you identify this grain insect 
by its silhouette? 


Chances are, you immediately said, 
“Rice Weevil.” 

Diamond Premium Brand Grain 
Fumigant “‘A”’ will kill it fast ... with 
certainty ... at low cost. 

It’s fast because it quickly forms a 
heavy vapor that penetrates to re- 
motest corners, fills every air pocket, 


blankets every kernel of grain. 

It’s certain because the vapor mix- 
ture has 100% active ingredients that 
kill adults, larvae and eggs, from top 
to bottom of bin. 

Costs less because less gallonage is 
required per bin. 

Safer, too, because it is nonexplo- 


sive and has no flash point. Premium 
Brand Grain Fumigant “A” has no 
effect on viability of seed grain .. . 
leaves no odor on grain, no taste, no 
unpleasant residue. 

Details on request. Diamond Alkali 
Company, 300 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


@® Diamond Chemicals 














tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 20-22—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Jack Tar 


Hotel, San Francisco; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, 

June 8-11 — Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; National Convention; 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 
1, Quebec. 

Aug. 24-26— North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Virginia Beach, 
N.C.; sec., McNair Evans, Box 44, 
Mocksville. 

Oct. 22-24—Midwest Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; executive 
vice president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Lil. 


Anderson Box Co. 
Opens New Branch 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Anderson 
Box Co. has announced the opening 
of a new branch warehouse at Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

The warehouse is located at 31 





Grey Street with R. L. Halterman in 


charge of the branch operation. Ma- 
son Riggs has been appointed sales 
representative and will cover Vir- 
ginia. Both men were formerly asso- 


| ciated with the W. A. Butler Co., 
Harrisonburg, and are well acquaint- 





ed with the poultry industry. 

The Harrisonburg branch will stock 
and ship Anderson's line of Pullman 
chick boxes, egg cases and poultry 
boxes as well as its complete line 
of hatchery supplies and poultry 
equipment. In addition, a specialized 
line of sanitation supplies and pharm- 
aceuticals for the poultry industry 
will be carried. 

This new branch is part of the ex- 
pansion program previously an- 
nounced by John Holton, Anderson 
Box Co.’s president. The firm is 
building its sales and service organ- 
ization through a nationwide series 
of branches to provide local service. 


NEW STORE OPENED 
TRAVELERS REST, S.C. — Mayor 
George Coleman snipped the ribbon 
Sept. 3 to mark the formal opening 
of Brown's Feed Store here, a new 
enterprise for this area. J. K. Jones, 
Greenville county farm agent, was in 

charge of a drawing for prizes. 











ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 










Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Bo’) 
SEAD FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


| @ RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


| 
| 


and Molasses Feed. 


887 11th Street Marioa, lowa 
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Another car of Grace 
Feed Urea is loaded at 
the multi-million-dollar 


Grace plant at Memphis. 


DESTINATION: ONE OF THE 
LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. 


Grace is the third largest 
producer of urea in the 
United States. 





Here’s why 


The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World 


USE GRACE UREA “ccorrGaed 
Feed Compound 


Grace urea has proved superior in keeping feed 
quality up, costs down. As a result, manufacturers 
who use this high protein supplement in their feeds 
have a big advantage in a highly competitive 
market. 

Micro-Prilled Grace Urea is a compound made up 
of tiny round balls. It mixes readily, pours easily, 
and is non-clogging. You get an even, uniform mix 
throughout every time. 













Micro-Prills shown 
with the magnifying 
glass are approximately 
16 times actual size. 
The smooth, round 
balls flow freely, 
won't cake 





And, of course, you lower your costs considerably 
by substituting Grace Micro-Prills for high priced 
protein meals. 


That’s why the largest feed manufacturers in the 
world use Grace Feed Urea. Do you? It’s readily 
available now in your area in any quantity. Write 
for complete details. 


w.R. GRACE «co. 


SOCHESCSHHOSCHCSHOECASSCOESHSESTVOC SSC CaPSOPCESTCTHCTCTCOHSOCOCFTSSCVSOSS Veer rrer ses *eee 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE .MEMPHIS 3. TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-1551 « CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Squere, Digby 4-1200 + ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
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Comfort Stressed for Laying Hens 


ITHACA, N.Y.—"Keep those hens 
comfortable” is the latest word to 
poultrymen from researchers at the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture. And they have come up with an 
efficient way of doing it 

Poultry houses can be kept as cool 
as possible in the summer and as 
warm as possible in the winter if 
farmers install] two simple elements 
—fans and inlets—in their pens, the 
researchers say. 

C. N. Turner explained that the use 
of a multiple volume fan—a fan that 
rotates at one speed continually but 
is guarded by shutters that control 
the volume of air it moves—is one 
of the most efficient ways to move 
stale air out of poultry houses. 

To move air into the houses, the 
researchers used Cornell slot-type in- 
lets—one-half inch slots or openings 
around the top of the poultry house. 
When the fan moves air out, reduc- 





ing the air pressure inside the poul- 
try house, the higher outside pres- 
sure forces fresh air in. 

Because the fan is operated on a 
thermostatic control, its volume is 
adjusted to compensate for outside 
temperature. As temperatures go up, 
the fan moves out more air; as tem- 
peratures go down, the fan moves out 
less air. 

When temperatures are below 45° 
F., the fan moves air at the lowest 
of its three capacities. In this way, 
less cold fresh air enters the house 
and the body heat of the chickens is 
conserved, Mr: Turner noted. 

Using this method, the Cornell re- 
searchers found that even when win- 
ter temperatures were at zero or 
below, poultry house temperatures 
were held around 50° with occasional 
dips to 40 on very cold days. On mild- 
er winter days, inside temperatures 
rose to 60°. 








At high temperatures, the fan 
moves at the highest of its three ca- 
pacities and moves a lot of air out 
of the poultry house. “In this way, 
more air comes in through the inlets,” 
Mr. Turner said. In the Cornell tests, 
using this method, inside tempera- 
tures were held to within three de- 
grees of outside temperatures even 
on the hottest summer days. 

Mr. Turner explained that temper- 
ature control is very important in 
poultry houses. The chickens are 
most comfortable at around 55° F. 
But, since it would be too expensive 
to install conditioners to maintain 
55° temperatures, the most poultry 
farmers can do is keep temperatures 
as close to 55° as possible in the win- 
ter and near outside temperatures in 
the summer. 

Other findings from the Cornell 
study include: 

Using the multiple volume fan plus 
the Cornell slot type inlets, tempera- 
tures throughout the poultry house 
did not vary more than 5° from place 
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No. 900 EAR CORN AND SMALL 
GRAINS HANDLING SYSTEMS 


The Triumph No. 900 Small Grains Receiving 
and Ear Corn Handling and Shelling System — see 
view above —is a complete unit, ideally suited to 
the requirements of grain elevators and feed mills. 
Completely pre-engineered. All component parts 
are synchronized and co-ordinated to each other 


to assure efficient, trouble-free operation and 
practically eliminate ‘‘running-in” adjustments. 


No. 900 systems require little head room; only 
very limited floor area; and can be installed easily 
and quickly at low cost. Capacity to handle from 
30 to 40 tons of ear corn per hour. Dimensional 


data sheet, prices and approximate delivery 
information furnished promptly. 


Write for Bulletin No. 127 today! 





to place. In contrast, the researchers 
tested temperatures using slots only 
on one side of the house. Tempera- 
tures then varied from 10 to 20°. 

In the tests, bird comfort and pro- 
duction were considered optimum 
even though the maximum amount 
of air the fan moved was only about 
four cubic feet of air per five pound 
bird a minute. Previously, scientists 
believed that on hot days the fan 
should be able to move at least 6 
cubic feet of air per five pound bird 
a minute, the report said. 

Mr. Turner now suggests that poul- 
trymen may not need a fan with a 
six cubic foot capacity. “If farmers 
feel the birds need more comfort, the 
extra money might better be put 
into small circulating fans to stir 
up the air in the pens,” he said. 

Another advantage of the new Cor- 
nell ventilating system: temperature 
fluctuations occurred more gradually 
and didn’t disturb the hens. 

Annual operating costs for this ven- 
tilating system were shown by Cor- 
nell tests to be just under $270 in a 
building housing 10,000 laying hens. 
“This is among the lowest operating 
costs for ventilating equipment re- 
ported to date,” Mr. Turner com- 
mented. 

Marshall Brothers Hatchery, Itha- 
ca, N.Y., cooperated in the poultry 
house ventilating study with Cornell’s 
Department of Agricultural Engi- 
neering and the New York Farm 
Electrification Council. 


— 





Arkansas Poultry Firm 
In Expansion Program; 
Pays Growers Bird Fee 


By Special Correspondent 

DE QUEEN, ARKANSAS — The 
Mountaire Farms are entering into 
an expansion program which will in- 
crease the number of broilers proc- 
essed weekly by 50%, according to 
W. G. MecNeice, local manager and 
treasurer of the Mountaire Poultry 
Co., whose main office is located in 
North Little Rock. 

The processing plant here at De 
Queen is using 200,000 birds per 
week, but will soon have this number 
increased to 300,000. 

“We are using only six shifts a 
week now,” said Mr. McNeice, “but 
plan to operate two shifts a day for a 
total of 10 per week. We will also 
continue to process turkeys at the 
plant, though there are no plans for 
expansion in this line.” 

The company has branches in sev- 
eral Arkansas towns. The two feed 
mills are at Hope and Nashville, Ark. 
Feed for the local farms are hauled 
in large trucks from Nashville, and 
carried to the contract growers. 

The Mountaire Farms own the 
broilers, but most of them are being 
grown by farmers who already had 
the buildings and facilities. The firm 
recently leased one farm, however, 
and is paying the owner for the use 
of the house. 

This is done in order to have more 
complete control over the manage- 
ment of birds, according to Mr. Mc- 
Neice. Though this type of contract 
is relatively new to the area, several 
large companies are considering it. 
Instead of paying the farmer for 
managing the birds, the company 
handles the entire operation and pays 
the farm owner a certain fee for each 
bird grown in the poultry house. 
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Helps cattle gain as much as 15% faster 
for as little as 1/2¢ per head per day 


If your cattle feeder customers are interested in producing beef for 
profit, they have to be interested in DyNarac. And so do you! Espe- 
cially in view of today’s modern feeding programs with faster finish 
at lower roughage levels. 


WHAT IT 1S. DyNAPAC is neither an antibiotic nor a hormone additive. It 
is the feed additive so different it required an entirely new classification 
known as “chemobiotics”. The active ingredient of DyNAFACc is tetra alkyl- 
ammonium —a chemical compound derived from animal fat that is stable 
under extreme conditions of heat, cold and humidity. 


HOW IT WORKS. DyNAPAC is not absorbed into the bloodstream nor stored 
in the tissues. It stays in the digestive tract to control undesirable bacteria 
without impairing the beneficial organisms that aid digestion. Furthermore, 
because DYyNAFAC is non-toxic—the danger of overdosage is minimized. 


WHAT IT DOES. DyNaAFAc gets cattle (as well as sheep) on full feed faster 
and safer... produces equal responses on corn, barley and milo rations. It 
aids in increasing growth and feed conversion ability ... provides earlier 
bloom. It helps reduce feedlot bloat and founder —as well as overeating 
disease. And DyNAFAC does it all so economically, growers often report 
returns of as much as a dollar for every dime spent. 


HOW YOUR CUSTOMERS PROFIT. Feeders throughout the country re- 
port that DyNarac feeding provides remarkably faster finishes . . . produces 
top quality rib eye and well-marbled meat with no thick undesirable outside 
bark fat. There are fewer “‘tail enders’’, more uniform carcasses. DYNAFAC 
can do the same for your customers. See your Merck Feed Products Repre- 
sentative the next time he calls or write today to Agricultural Products 


Department, Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J 
M 
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Egg Marketing Costs 
Reduced With Larger Flocks 


By Dr. P. C. Clayton and Dr. F. D. Rollins 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


The size of farm flocks supplying 
eggs to assembling and grading plants 
is one of the factors influencing mar- 
keting costs. Until recently, most of 
the poultry flocks in Ohio were of 
size. For example, in 1950 
over of the chickens on farms 
were in flocks of less than 400 birds 
By 1954, only 55% of the birds were 
in flocks of that size 

This trend toward larger flocks has 
continued since 1954. Today, central 
egg assembly and grading plants han- 
die eggs from flocks ranging in size 


similar 


75% 


| 
| 
| 





from several hundred to 15,000 birds. 

When most of the eggs came from 
small flocks, plants paid all produc- 
ers the same price for eggs of a 
similar quality. But today, with the 
much wider variation in flock size, 
producers should be paid price dif- 
ferentials which reflect the costs of 
marketing eggs from various size 
flocks. There is a direct relationship 
between the size of the flock which 
supplies eggs to an egg assembly and 
grading plant and the costs of mar- 
keting. 





The cost involved in procuring eggs 
from one producer with 10,000 birds 
would be much less than the cost 
involved in procuring eggs from 40 
different farms with 250 birds each. 
In purchasing eggs from the produc- 
er on a graded basis, it is necessary 
in the grading process to make a 
tally of the eggs of different quality 
and size grades. The time and cost 
involved in taking these counts on 
a shipment from one flock of 10,000 
would be much less than the time 
required for 40 different producers 
with 250 birds each. The cost of 
making out settlement reports is 
much less for the one producer with 
the large flock than the 40 producers 
with small flocks. As a result of the 
greater efficiencies, many Ohio egg 
marketing firms are paying “premi- 
ums” to producers with the larger 
flocks. 

How much more can the operator 
of an egg marketing firm pay for a 
large shipment than a small one? 
To answer the question, a study was 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: A publication 
of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Wooster, “Ohio Farm and 
Home Research,” is the source of 
this article, which discusses the vari- 
ation in egg marketing costs accord- 
ing to flock size. 





made of the assembling and plant 
operations of three Ohio egg mar- 
keting firms. These firms assembled 
eggs from farms, graded them for 
size and quality and packaged and 
transported them to city markets. 

The size of the farm shipments 
was found to have the greatest in- 
fluence on the costs of operating farm 
truck routes. The average length of 
the egg routes studied was 185 miles 
and required over eleven hours to 
cover. An average of slightly less 
than three cases was picked up at 
each stop, indicating a large area had 
to be covered to assemble a load of 
eggs. With truck operating costs over 
10¢ a mile, and drivers’ wages over 
$2 an hour, assembling eggs from 
small flocks can be very expensive. 

In the truck route operations 
studied, the cost to procure eggs 
when only one case was p'cked up 
per stop was 82¢ per case. When 10 
cases were procured per stop, the 
cost was only 10¢ per case. In this 
example, producers shipping 10 cases 
could be paid a premium of 72¢ per 
case. The accompanying chart shows 
how sharply costs drop in the one to 
sx case range, and the importance 
of having farm shipments of more 
than five or six cases. 

The grading costs per case de- 
creased as the size of the shipments 
increased. For example, in the grad- 
ing process a “stop and start’’ count 
must be made for each shipment 
when the eggs are purchased on a 
graded basis. In grading one case 
shipments, this operation cost $1.10 
per case but only 22¢ for five-case 
shipments. 

The cost per case of computing 
settlement reports also decreased as 
the size of the shipments increased. 

Although procurement, grading and 
office costs of egg grading plants de- 
crease as the size of farm shipments 
increase, the amount would be differ- 
ent for each plant. It would depend 
on the size and location of the sup- 
ply flocks and the handling proce- 
dures utilized within the plant. 

Producers could be paid price dif- 
ferentials based on marketing costs 
influenced by the size of shipments. 
But, each plant would need to use 
its own cost data in computing 
these differentials. Also, it may be 
necessary to pay a “premium” to 
producers with larger flocks in order 
to increase the volume, which would 


| in turn reduce the per unit cost of 
all sizes of farm shipments. 


Three screen change mill, 
ly, or remote manually, controlled. Changes 
screens without stopping mill. All-purpose 
mill for a wide range of grinding. Direct- 
connected, 40 to 100 HP. 





For all-purpose grinding where high capa- 
city and medium power is required. Three 
sizes, 40 to 100 HP, V-belt or direct motor 
drive. 

All mills are available with separate Jay Bee motor driven fan. 


Rugged mill for heavy-duty grinding, three 
sizes, 50 to 200 HP, available with split 
top, closed throat. V-belt, or direct motor 
drive. Cost per Case 
(Ceats.) 





COMPARE JAY BEE HAMMERMILLS WITH ANY OTHER MAKE. ONLY ] 
JAY BEE GIVES YOU ALL THESE FEATURES FOR LOW OPERATING F 
COST, TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE, LONG LIFE AND HIGH CAPACITY: 

® Rugged, heavy all-steel construction of all 


parts — greater strength without excess 
weight. 


= 


® Suspension grinding for cooler, faster, more 
uniform grind — an exclusive Jay Bee 
feature! 


One-piece, special alloy heat-treated ham- 


® Built-up, bolted construction. , . 
mers with multiple cutting edges. 








® Die-stamped, precision-engineered parts » 
and perfect balance for smooth, trouble- 
free performance. 


weer uereawresewewwee 
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Size of Individuol Shipments 
(Cases) 


Relation of Size of Individual Shipments 
to Procurement Costs per Case 


VACCINATE 


AGAINST COCCIDIOSIS WITH 


Cocci Vac. 





Remote screen changes for instant change 
without stopping mill. 





Texture Grind — finer, more uniform tex- 


® Finest Ball bearings for years of wear. ture, no loss of valuable amino acids. 


TODAY .. . see your Jay Bee distributor, or write: 
IF IT’S AS coc ff AY 








AS JAY BEE, B. SEDBERRY, INC. 


IT’S GOT TO BE 
JAY BEE! DEPT. A - TYLER, TEXAS ¢ FRANKLIN, TENNESSEE 
A COMPLETE LINE OF MILL MACHINERY 

















End Air Sac in 
Experimental Flock 


By Special Correspondent 


SALISBURY, MD.—An experimen- 
tal flock of chickens has been carried 
through seven generations without 
one chicken getting sick or dropping 
over with air sac, according to Dr. 
I. M. Moulthrop, in charge of the 
Maryland Live Stock Sanitary Serv- 
ice Laboratory here. 

“Not one bit of medication was 
used to prevent air sac in the seven 
generations,” Dr. Moulthrop said. 

The secret for solving the air sac 
problem, according to Dr. Moulthrop, 
is getting baby chicks which are free 
from the organism that causes it. Dis- 
eased hens pass the disease organism 
through the egg to the baby chick, he 
points out, and it also spreads from 
bird to bird in an infected flock, par- 
ticularly during the first few weeks 
of the chick's life. 

“Disease-free flocks will stay free 
of air sac if ordinary good manage- 
ment practices are employed,” said 
Dr. Moulthrop. 

Dr. Moulthrop and his co-workers 
at the laboratory discovered the 
PPLO-free flock accidentally. Back 
in 1954, they set eggs from birds that 
had had the PPLO organism and had 
recovered. These chicks were brooded 
some distance from other flocks and 
care was taken not to spread PPLO 
to those birds. 

Blood Tests Made 

Blood tests made during the seven 
generations and cultures from the 
dead chicks have showed no PPLO 
present. Part of the birds were ex- 
posed to natural outbreaks of New- 
castle and bronchitis, but no air sac 
developed. Others were vaccinated 
for Newcastle and bronchitis, but had 
no respiratory diseases whatsoever. 

To carry the test still farther, Dr. 
Moulthrop exposed some birds in the 
experimental flock to field strains of 
respiratory viruses recovered in his 
diagnostic work. Still there was no 
air sac developed. 

The birds came down with New- 
castle or bronchitis but these diseases 
did not trigger the PPLO into an air 
sac outbreak. This has been further 
proof that the birds are PPLO free. 

Broiler growers strive to cut down 
the CRD outbreaks with various 
medications and antibiotics either 
added to the feed and water or in- 
jected parenterally. 

“This has not kept us in the 
broiler business; it has only been a 
crutch,” the veterinarian said. 

“These measures are only tempo- 
rary,” he said. “While these various 
medication methods help, they are 
expensive and do not get to the seat 
of the trouble.” 

“The next step in improving broil- 
er stock could very well be making 
the breeders PPLO free,” he noted. 
“But this is not an easy task. 

“There is very little clean stock 
in the commercial field.” 

Whole families of chickens that 
make up our chick supply today 
would be wiped out, he said. The 
money and time spent in the develop- 
ment of these families would be a 
complete loss. 

Perhaps one way that some PPLO- 
free breeders could be developed 
would be from birds which have re- 
covered. This has a limitation in the 
number that can be produced. 
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Manlift Elevator with the MINNEAPOLIS 
Firm Expanding ASC-100 


FARIBAULT, MINN. — Humphrey 





Elevator Co. here has purchased the AUTOMATIC 
manlift elevator product line of Allis- ALL-METAL BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINE 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
A. B. Morris, president of Hum- For complete line bag closing equipment write: 
phrey, said, “Our acquisition of the 
qaaetal’ hain en ined. wih: of te MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE, INC. 
Dept. F-60, 4865 Osseo Road e Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 


Allis-Chalmers elevator product line 
includes the patterns for the Nordyke 
and Marmon manlifts. Spare parts 


for these will henceforth be made & M 
and supplied by us. The Humphrey K E Et S c O P A N Y 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 


manlift elevator will remain our 
prime product.” A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


The firm has been making manlift Call or write for complete information and price 
elevators since 1887 when its original | 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrisce 7-1528 
model was introduced. 


























Research workers also are at work | 


on the development of vaccines, it | 





MIDWEST ALFALFA 
BLENDERS, INC. 
7501 Mission Road 

Kansas City . MI 9-0386 
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Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre-Mixes... 


The Lime Crest spectrographer carefully 
“reads” spectrogram after spectrogram just 
to be sure that Lime Crest Trace-Mineral 
Pre-Mixes meet the guarantees that have 
been made for them. Nothing is left to 
chance ...each pre-mix must be right. 
That’s why you can depend on the 
trace-mineral pre-mixes you buy from 
Lime Crest. But Lime Crest has much more 
than painstaking control to offer. Almost 
15 years ago the Lime Crest Research 
Laboratory was established — the only 
research Laboratory in the industry operated 
primarily to study the role of trace minerals 
in animal nutrition and to develop better 
trace-mineral pre-mixes. From the Lime 
Crest Research Laboratory have come many 
important developments: new and better 
ingredients of trace-mineral pre-mixes — 
ingredients which are not only fully 
compatible with one another but also more 
compatible with the fat-soluble vitamins 

in your feed. And Lime Crest Trace-Mineral 
Pre-Mixes remain free-flowing indefinitely; 
they do not cake or “set”. If you-are not 
already using a Lime Crest Trace-Mineral 
Pre-Mix*, write or call us for more 
information . . . at least, let us send you 
our latest folder and price list. 


*/f you want a special pre-mix, we can 
satisfy your requirements ...send us your 
specifications for a prompt quotation. 






- LIME CREST 


TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 





Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J. — World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, 353 St. Nicholas Street, Montreal 1, Province of Quebec 
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Honeggers can 
help you... 


DOUBLE 
YOUR 
TONNAGE 
TRIPLE 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


What others have done, 
you can also do! 





A little over a year ago we became 
a member of the network of Hon- 
egger Associate Hatcheries. During 
that year our sales of Honegger Lay- 
er Chix were more than double our 
goal. Our hog feed business also more 
than doubled. 
We were in the hatchery and feed 
business before we joined Honeggers’ 
but we had our heads in the sand. 
Now we're GOING and GROWING! 
Glenn McDaniel, Owner 


Mac's Hatchery 
Marion, Indiana 


with HONEGGERS’ 


BIG FRANCHISE 











Write or call todzs 


bed. t-icic] 4 ty 





FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 
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True Morse Raps 


House Unit Reports 


WASHINGTON — True D. Morse, 


| acting secretary of agriculture, has 





criticized a report on price support 
and production adjustment activities 
by a House subcommittee as justify- 
ing “many of the obsolete and dis- 
credited program policies which are 
responsible for the difficulties in agri- 
culture today, but which the subcom- 
mittee majority seems to prefer.” 
Mr. Morse said that he was grati- 
fied that two reports of the subcom- 


mittee on intergovernmental relations | 


of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations “indicated largely 
only differences of opinion on matters 
of judgment and procedure. They 
show no material weaknesses in pro- 
gram operation that result from the 
laws passed by Congress and which 
are kept in effect by Congress.” 

He said that U.S. Department of 
Agriculture audit reports and other 
studies have developed much of the 
information before, and that there is 
little new in the price support re- 
port. 

“The report seeks to minimize the 
seriousness of the current situation,” 
Mr. Morse said. “It points vaguely to 
some time in the distant future when 
demand might increase enough to 
take our full production potential.” 

He pointed up the tremendous sur- 
plus holdings in government hands 
and the necessity of coming to grips 
with the basic issues now. 

He disagreed with the position that 
reducing price supports from high, 
incentive levels will not tend to re- 
duce total production. “This is con- 
trary to the evidence of history—and 
to obvious facts of the situation.” 

Mr. Morse stressed that “price sup- 
ports» without production controls 
will mean increased production for 
government storage. The objective is 
to adjust supports to levels which 
will allow production to flow into the 
market place, and not into govern- 
ment bins. Then production controls 
can be relaxed or removed to give 
farmers freedom to plan and plant 
as their own good judgment dictates 
for their operations.” 

The report suggests that wheat 
production would increase materially 
if controls were relaxed under a 
modernized program, Mr. Morse said. 
However, it is assumed that incentive 
price-support levels would be con- 
tinued, and “this is not realistic,” he 
added. 

Mr. Morse stressed the need for an 
adjustment in support levels, “so that 
wheat can flow more freely into do- 
mestic and foreign markets,” and al- 
so the need for greater freedom for 
efficient producers of wheat to plan 
their own production schedules. 

Mr. Morse called it a “weakness 
of the laws” that production controls 
have not been effective because, in 
most instances, they have not been 
applied to a degree of full regimen- 
tation. 

Mr. Morse also refuted the charge 
of the subcommittee that policy-mak- 
ing officials had not fully utilized the 
resources of the department of agri- 
culture itself in studying the devel- 
oping proposed farm programs, say- 
ing “I doubt if any other administra- 
tion has ever received more technical 
guidance and help from the depart- 
ment’s technical people.” 

Mr. Morse said that there is little 
in a subcommittee report on grain 
storage activities made available on 
June 30 to USDA “that has not been 
considered by Commodity Credit 
Corp. officials in the past, and the 
more important points have been sub- 
ject to considerable debate in the 
Congress.” 
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Cattle Numbers 
Above Year Ago 


WASHINGTON—A total of 927,000 
head of cattle and calves were on 





| feed Sept. 1 in Arizona and Califor- 











DEALERS ENTERTAINED—Glencoe (Minn.) Mills, Inc., entertained 150 
dealers and their wives at the firm’s office and plant in Glencoe. Shown above 
is the “all-you-could-eat” chicken barbecue served at Oak Leaf Park. Later 
the group drove to Minneapolis to attend the Aqua Follies. 





nia, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That figure is 
down 3% from Aug. 1, but 19% above 
Sept. 1 a year earlier. 

California’s Sept. 1 total of 737,000 
head of cattle and calves was down 
2% from the 752,000 head on feed a 
month earlier, but 24% higher than 
the 596,000 on feed Sept. 1, 1959 
Cattle and calves placed on feed dur- 
ing August totaled 130,000 head, com- 
pared with 116,000 head placed last 
August. Fed cattle marketed in 
August, 145,000 head, compares with 





marketings of 147,000 head during 
August of last year. 

Cattle and calves on feed for mar- 
ket in Arizona Sept. 1 totaled 190,- 
000 head, down 5% from a month 
earlier, but 3% above the 185,000 
head on feed Sept. 1 last year. The 
number of cattle and calves placed on 
feed during August totaled 25,000 
head compared with 22,000 head in 
August, 1959. Marketings of fed cat- 
tle in August totaled 34,000 head 
compared with 30,000 head the some 
month a year earlier. 





low-cost, 
permanent, Erium-powered 
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MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 








PLATE MAGNETS—for installation In feed tables, 





GRATE MAGNETS—for surge or choke-fed lines in 


hoppers, floor openings, ducts, etc. 





Will Eliminate That Deadly 
Tramp Iron Hazard! 


@ Assure product purity 
@ Prevent machinery aamage 
@ Reduce mill downtime 


@ Help prevent fires and explo- 
sions 


@ Protect company reputation 


Eriez Magnetic Separators offer 
you the widest choice of the low- 
est cost, yet most effective protec- 
tion for your entire milling and 
processing lines. Engineered to 
provide peak performance for your 
exact application. 


Eriez Magnetic Separators are 
completely non-electric; no wires, 
attachments or fuses. No operating 
costs. Quickly and easily installed. 
Powered by Erium, an exclusive, 
high-quality, permanent magnetic 
power source specifically designed 
and energized by Eriez. 

Also Available—AC operated HI- 
VI Vibratory Feeders and Bin Vi- 
brators for hazardous, dusty loca- 
tions. Fully approved by Mill Mu- 
tual. 


GET BIG FREE FACT FILE 
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® 
P E R tv A D RY i; THE “sealed-in” vitamin A 


made by a patented process (U.S. Patent No. 2406634 and others pending). Its use assures 
outstanding stability and performance in all types of 

formula feeds. Permadry resists the destructive action of minerals and moisture which are so 
harmful to other types of vitamin A. Write for a sample and 

all the facts about Permadry. So good no one else can match it. 


Literature supplied on request 


Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 


126-150 MONROE STREET . GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY ° TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY . TELETYPE: PAS NO. 600 
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Production Rising, Credit Falling 





Poultry Industry Turns to More 
Internal Financing 


By Dr. Robert R. Dince 
University of Georgia 


Steel mills are producing at 60% 
of capacity, car sales this year will | 
run a little over six million instead 
yf the seven million hoped for. Hous- 
ing starts are down, and consumer 
appliances are moving poorly. Castro, 
the Congo, and Khrushchev are scar- | 
ing the pants off of all of us, but the 
caretaker government has not or- | 
dered a full military buildup. The re- | 
sult of all these factors has been that 
money is easier and a little cheaper. 


What has all this to do with feed 
and chickens in Georgia? 

In January, I predicted that total 
credit allocated to the poultry indus- 
try by southern banks would fall be- 


| cause of the poor credit standing of 


the industry after a year of low or 
no profits and the pull of better loan 
opportunities outside of the poultry 
industry. 

Despite the fact that credit to U.S. 
business in general has eased, poultry 





and feed credit has not eased. Ac- 
cording to the figures collected by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
bank credit for broiler production has 
been lower every month this year ex- 
cept for February. From November 
to June, the total amount of bank 
credit extended in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Tennessee has falien $1,276 million, 
and, from a year ago, it has dropped 
$3,401 million. 

When we turn to trade credit ex- 
tended for broiler production, we can- 
not give exact dollar figures but the 
comparisons of the year to year 
changes reflect a sizable reduction 
in trade credit provided direct to pro- 
ducers, and a reduction, still sizable, 
but not quite as severe to feed and 
other dealers. 

The indexes show a fall of almost 
25% in total trade credit from the 
first half of last year to the first half 
of this year. These figures would 
show ordinarily that credit is being 
denied to the industry and one would 
expect that production would fall as 
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IN CANADA: WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD. 
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Experience has proven that Whitmoyer 
CARB-O-SEP is in a class by itself 
when it comes to preventing blackhead 
without interfering with weight gains. 


That’s not just our experience — but 
also the experience of growers, feed 
manufacturers and college experiment 


station workers. 


Get the complete 


CARB-O-SEP story if you're not 
already enjoying CARB-O-SEP’s mul- 
tiple benefits. Write Dept. FS-9 


Manufacturing Chemists 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U. S. A. 


PORT CREDIT (Toronto Twp.), ONTARIO 








EDITOR’S NOTE: The July 30 
issue of Feedstuffs reported—in a 
story emanating from this year's 
Georgia Feed Assn. convention at 
Savannah — this observation: The 
poultry industry is financing itself 
and expanding without outside 
credit. 

That analysis came from Dr. 
Robert R. Dince, chairman, division 
of finance, University of Georgia 
College of Business Administration. 

To give readers all the facts and 
figures behind Dr. Dince’s conclu- 
sion, Feedstuffs presents here a con- 
densed version of the talk in which 
he reported to the poultry and feed 
industries some very significant in- 
formation. 

Dr. Dince explains that some of 
the data included in his talk was an 
outgrowth of research done in con- 
nection with the preparation of fic- 
tionalized “business cases” materials 
for use in University of Georgia 
graduate and executive development 
training work. 





a result. But as we all know, that is 
not even remotely the case. The fig- 
ures for chicks placed show a con- 
sistent increase week by week over 
last year. 


Puzzling Situation 


All of this requires some head 
scratching and puzzled interpreta- 
tion. If poultry production is rising 
but credit is falling, what’s happen- 
ing? 

The industry itself, for the first 
time in its history, is doing an in- 
creasing portion of its financing in- 
ternally. Only the credit worthy bor- 
rowers are getting the credit and the 
others are being denied. This is the 
way it ought to be. Because it has 
been the need for credit and the 
ability to get it in such unlimited 
quantities without proper checking 
which has been the downfall of in- 
dividual producers and the poultry 
and egg market as a whole. 

You are all basking in the sun of 
level prices this year. The price has 
been high enough to return everyone 
a nice profit to make up for the 
losses of last year. Suppose that the 
banks opened up with a flood of 
credit again. What would happen to 
that nice 17¢ price; it would drop 
like a rock. I hope you have learned 
your lesson, that credit extended to 
everyone is like too much liquor. 


Some Questions, Some Answers 

Why has this credit dried up both 
from the banks and the feed com- 
panies? What has caused the change- 
over and what does it mean for the 
industry ? 

As some of you may know, I have 
been engaged in a rather specialized 
study of certain aspects of the financ- 
ing of poultry. The lessons I have 
learned from this study would fill a 
book, and I can’t say too much for 
fear of opening old wounds and re- 
awakening some bitter memories 
among some of you. 

But this “one company” and its sad 
experience has opened the eyes of 
many lenders and the old siwash that 
“nobody ever lost a dime with a 
chicken pledged for collateral” has 
proven to be false. 

I remember the experiences of one 
bank involved in the case that actual- 

(Turn to FINANCING, page 67) 





CHARLES H. HUBBELL 
CONSULTANT 


| Feed Formulation 
and Research 
Phone—Wabash 2-9005 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, IIL 











One rat, recently returned to his 
cage, ran to a fellow rat and ex- 
claimed: “You know, I’ve got Zilch 
conditioned!” 

“How so?” asked his colleague. 

“Well,” replied the first rat, “every 
time I press the bar, he gives me 


food!” 
¢¢¢ 


The lecturer in the village hall be- 
gan his talk with, “Now you all know 
what a molecule is.” 

Interrupting him, the chairman of 
the meeting said, ‘Most of us do, but 
perhaps you’d better explain for the 
benefit of those who’ve never been up 


in one.” 
¢?¢? 


The husband of a woman who had 
recently learned to drive was dis- 
mayed upon returning home and see- 
ing the car in the living room. 

“How on earth did you land our 
car in here?” the hubby asked. 

“Nothing to it,” she replied. “When 
I got to the kitchen I simply made a 


left turn.” 
¢?¢? 


Wife: “The maid quit. She said you 
spoke to her insultingly over the 
phone.” 

Hubby: “Ye gad! I thought I was 
talking to you.” 


¢¢¢ 


Office geometry: Mistakes in office 
routine are equal to the sum of 
squares employed. 


ee 


The prospective buyer for a new 
home commented to the builder, 
“These walls certainly don’t look very 
sturdy.” 

“Of course not,” said the builder. 
“We haven’t put on the wallpaper 


yet.” 
¢¢? 


Behind every successful man you'll 
find a woman who has nothing to 


wear. 
¢?¢? 


Then there was the cannibal chief 
who was complimented on the meal 
he was serving. 

“Your wife makes mighty good 
stew,” said a guest. 

“She does, at that,” the chief re- 
plied. “But we sure will miss her.” 


¢$?¢? 


“My husband would never chase 
another woman,” declared the lady. 
“He’s too fine, too decent, too old.” 


¢¢¢ 


So live that you would not be 
ashamed to sell the family parrot to 
the town gossip. 


¢¢ 


Scientists are debating whether or 
not splitting the atom was a wise 


crack 
¢?¢?¢ 


A Martian landed and, while the 
tubes in his head glowed off and on in 
colored hues, he wandered into a bar. 
He noticed a man slipping a coin 
into the jukebox and was fascinated 


q MIX 
a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 


2915 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
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| Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 
LiusT EMPLOYER POST NEW JOB OPENING BEFORE HIRING ? 






















WHO'S THEY'VE EXPANDED THAT JOB SHOULD 7 ITS NOTA OUR CONTRACT 7 NO VACANCY 
THAT \J.c’S DEPARTMENT] | BE POSTED SO! { VACANCY! | CALLS FoR AS SUCH ARBITRATOR'S 
FELLOW! COULD BID FOR BUT ANEW BIDDING ON EXISTED! 
: HEY, WAIT IT! JOB VACANCIES: >——_ DECISION 
Yes. ANY Jos 
OPENING I$ 
CONSIDERED A 
VACANCY 
Based ona 
1960 Decision 
































by the lights and colors of the ma- 
chine. 


like you doing in a joint like this?” 
He ambled over to the jukebox, 


the last station we stopped at? 
~~ ee | Mother: Don’t bother me now, 
dear, I’m reading. Why do you ask? 
Little Boy (on a transcontinental Little Boy: Because sister got off 
train): Mother, what’s the name of there. 


FULLY- AUTOMATIC 


THe FIRST SINGLE CYLINDER 


RANGE BLOCK 
PRESS 


ANGLE DESIGN PERMITS AUTOMATIC LOADING 
OF MINERAL AND PROTEIN FEEDS FROM SCALE 
—EJECTS BLOCKS ON SAME PLANE AS PRESSEL 


stared at it for a moment and asked: 








75 OR 100-TON 
HYDRAULIC PRESSURE 
CAPACITY 





VARIABLE 
3-SPEED 
OPERATION 
MAKES 1 TO 5 
PRESSINGS 
PER MINUTE 


TOMATICALLY EJECTS 
LDED RANGE BLOCKS 
x 8 x 1] 
EVERY HOUR 






PATENT PENDING 


LANDERS BLOCK-MATIC 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT 
AT THE FEED 
PRODUCTION SCHOOL 
IN KANSAS CITY 


A design feature sure to please every owner is the 
simplicity and ease with which the pressed block is 
conveyed by grovity onto the wrapping table or con- 
veyor belt. Synchronized automatic loading from scales 
permits the Block-Matic to be operated by one man, 
saving man-hours and labor costs. Because the Block- 
Matic is built of the finest quality first-line materials 
throughout, it offers low, low maintenance costs. 
Landers, of course, offers engineering, installation and 


Write today for complete information 4 


parts service. i 


LANDERS 


' LANDERS @ 207 £. BROADWAY ! 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS @ ED 6-5654 
Ss 
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207 EAST BROADWAY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
EDison 6-5654 
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CITY. STATE 
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IMPROVED 


VERTICAL 


PELLET COOLER 


. FULLY AUTOMATIC for MAXIMUM 
; PELLET VOLUME at 
a LOWER COST 
USES MINIMUM SPACE .. 


Only 4 feet square to uti 
lize the least possible 
space in your plant 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL .. 


Eliminates necessity of 


changing feeder in the 
bottom when dies are 
changed 


CAN BE MOUNTED 
ON SHAKER .. 


> “LONG THE 
STANDARD FOR | 
THE PROGRESSIVE MILL” 


HEU MENU EUR 


MANUFACTURERS OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 
2550 E. 28th * Pho. MA 4-7224 © Fort Worth, Texas 








service 
engineer 


You Get His Services, Too, 
When You Buy An 


“Aeroglide’ Drier 


Yes, we are not through when you sign the order and 
delivery is made on an Aeroglide grain drier. 

With each installation, you receive the services of a 
trained service engineer. He assures you of a 
y erected unit and then a perfectly operating one. 


factory 
proper 
After that, he is still not through. He stays with you 
to train your personnel in how to operate your drier. 
He goes over each piece of equipment in explaining its 
producing top-quality grain day after day. 

your operator can learn— 
maintenance and care that should be given 
Your own grain drier man- 


little extra hints 


> of equipment 
He answers your questions— 
eft to chance. Only when you are satisfied 
and only after your people are 
that our job is finished. 


jiven to you 


istaliation 


trained do we feel 


Even after this, you can write or telephone to get 
answers to your We are not content to just 
build the finest grain drier . . . we see to it that it pro- 


duces year after year top-quality grain. 


questions. 


Kansas Plant—Aeroglide St. G South Ave.—Emporia, Kansas 


Phone TEmple 2-6422 - Cable 
510 Glenwood Ave 


~Aeroglide 


«#0 GRAIN ORIERS WITH 20K 
Ct WHEAT SAgLEY 


Raleigh, North Cor 


n 


AEROGLIDE 





Medicated Feeds 
Label Designed 


SACRAMENTO —To further clari- 
fy the proper labeling of medicated 
feeds as they pertain to the commer- 
cial feeding stuffs law of California, 
a new invoice attachment has been 
designed by Walter A. Martin, feed 
medication specialist, Hess & Clark, 
according to the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. Bulletin. 

Mr. Martin has received word from 
the California Department of Agri- 
culture stating that the form has 
been reviewed and that it is believed 
that it is “an excellent one and fully 
meets the California requirements.” 

Requirements fulfilled by the in- 
voice attachment are: name of feed 


company; date; name and amount of | 


drug; purpose, feeding directions and 


warnings, and name of the person to 
whom it was delivered. 

The association publication points 
out that this does not alleviate the 
feed manufacturer of any responsibil- 
ity under the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration for manufacturing of a 
medicated feed. According to FDA 
any feed that contains a drug that 
has not been approved or any feed 
that contains a combination of drugs 
that has not been approved or any 
feed that contains a level of drugs 
that hasn’t been approved is sub- 
ject to seizure, even though the level 
of the drug may be less than that 
approved. 

The association reported, “We feel 
that if your supplier will provide you 
with an ‘invoice attachment’ like the 
one shown or one of similar nature, 
you will be less likely to run afoul of 
state inspectors on medicated feeds 
| as well as keeping peace with FDA.” 
| Mr. Martin’s “invoice attachment” 
' accompanies this story. 





25 grams furazolidone 


INVOICE ATTACHMENT 


(Feed Company Name) 


(Date) 


MEDICATED 
This feed contains 25 grams per ton of furazolidone to provide .00275% fura- 


zolidone in the ration. 


To increase egg production, improve feed/egg ratio, extend egg laying period, 
maintain greater laying performance under stress, improve hatchability, and 
increase production in the early laying period when fed continuously. 


FEEDING DIRECTIONS 


This is a complete feed containing furazolidone (from nf-180) at the recom- 
mended level. Feed continuously as the sole feed for laying hens from the 
time pullets are housed for egg production. 


Delivered to: 





Carcass Class Planned 


For Bourbon Beef Show 


HENDERSON, KY.—A special car- 
cass class for “Bourbon Beeves” has 
been announced for this year’s 15th 
Annual Bourbon Beef Show to be 
held at the Bourbon Stockyards, 
Louisville, on Nov. 2-3-4. 

The steers in this new class will 
be placed first on foot. They will then 
be slaughtered under uniform condi- 
tions by The Klarer Co., and final de- 
termination of the winners will be on 
basis of carcass quality. The judge 
will be looking for heavily fleshed 
carcasses with uniform but not ex- 
cessive fat cover, high quality in flesh 
and fat, and high percentage of 
weight in the most desirable cuts. 
such as loin, rib and round. 

Dr. W. P. Garrigus will judge the 
animals alive and Dr. James D. Kemp 
will make the final carcass placing. 
Both are from the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Ten prizes will be offered totaling 
$275. The winning steer will get $50. 
The steers will be judged Oct. 30 and 
slaughtered Oct. 31 in order to have 
carcasses ready for display at the 
show, which opens Nov. 2. The whole- 
sale cuts from the winning carcasses 
will be offered at public auction, Nov. 
3. 

This will afford the public an op- 
portunity to purchase top quality 
Bourbon Beef steaks and roasts for 
their home freezers. All cattle in the 
show are fattened on balanced rations 
containing distillers dried grains or 
solubles, which makes them eligible 
to show and sell as “Bourbon Beeves.” 

The Bourbon Beef Show receives 
the major portion of its support an- 
nually from the Kentucky Distillers’ 
Assn. to encourage the breeding and 
feeding of more and better cattle in 
Kentucky. 


-_ 
——_- 


NEW FEED STORE OPENS 


SAN ANDREAS, CAL.—The Moth- 
er Lode Feed Store here has opened 
a new, enlarged combination office 
and display room. The new store is 
adjacent to the Southern Pacific 
Railway tracks. The store is 40 by 122 
ft. and is on the site of the store 
opened in 1948 by H. A. Fleming. It 
is now a branch of the Farmer's Feed 
Co., Stockton, but is managed by Mr. 
Fleming's son, Elliot. 





Alabama Nutrition 


Conference Planned 


AUBURN, ALA. — The Alabama 
Feed Assn.’s annual Nutrition Con- 
ference will be held at Auburn Uni- 
versity Oct. 20-21. Dr. H. M. Scott of 
the University of Illinois and Dr. 
George K. Davis of the University of 
Florida will be featured speakers, ac- 
cording to Dr. George R. Ingram, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the association. 
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Improve your products-—and your profits-with 


these quality dog food supplements from Borden’s 


The dog population of the United States is on the rise. So is dog ownership. 
So, indeed, are your possibilities for profit. Reason? More dogs will 
obviously require more food. Yet, on the emotional level, more dog owners 
will require added assurances of quality. To this end, Borden’s research 
and development has produced five remarkable supplements that can help 
you build a better food formula more economically—and get a bigger bite 
of this lucrative market. 


BORDEN’S MG replaces dried whey on a pound-for-pound basis. Milk and 
Grain sources of whey factors...condensed whey solubles and fermented 
corn extractives, corn distillers dried solubles and dried whole whey in a 
dry free-flowing form. BORDEN’S MRB replaces dried skim milk on a 
pound-per-pound basis. Milk Replacer Base—high in protein and milk 
nutrients. Condensed whey solubles dried on soy flakes with added soy 
lecithin...flour tike, free-flowing and easy to mix. Also available as HI-FAT 
MRB with 15% added choice white grease. BORDEN’S CASEIN replaces 
high-cost horse meat or meat by-products. A highly digestible protein of 
high biological value, comparable to protein in meat. The protein level is 
86-88% —milk protein high in the amino acid lysine. BORDEN’S CP#3 


adds palatability and lasting taste appeal. A standardized blend of cheese 
scrap dried on a free-flowing carrier. Easy to handle, inexpensive. BORDEN’S 
PETPRO supplements cereal-base foods. This all-in-one supplement con- 
tains whey, fermentation factor ingredients, liver and glandular meal, fish 
meal, fish solubles and all the essential microingredients, plus cheese 
powder for palatability. 


Today’s best dog foods are made with Borden’s quality supplements. 


And remember! Borden's Technical service is available at no charge to 
help you develop new formulas or improve old ones. Call or write us today 
for further information. 


orden’s feed supplements division 


350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, N. Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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PENETRATES EGG PRODUCTION BARRIERS! 


Your egg-producing customers are searching high and low for ways to boost profits 
through greater flock efficiency. Many of the nation’s most successful commercial egg 
producers have already found it—they’ve learned that no other single feed additive does so 
much to improve production efficiency as Dr. Salsbury’s 3-Nitro Powder. Their records 
indicate that 3-Nitro-fed flocks lay up to a dozen extra eggs per hen per year—on \% Ib. less 
feed per dozen eggs. Depletion costs have been reduced markedly as flocks show better 
all-around health and lower mortality. Yet all these important benefits cost only pennies 
per layer per year, because 3-Nitro is used at the rate of only | lb. per ton of an all- 
mash ration. No wonder poultrymen everywhere are turning to 3-Nitro! And as they 
use 3-Nitro, still more production barriers will be penetrated. 


This increased production efficiency for your customers can mean more profit for you, 
too—through more repeat business. Put production-proved 3-Nitro in your egg mash. 
It’s the feed additive of choice for layers. Also, 3-Nitro is an “old drug” that does not 
require special paper work for FDA clearance. Get all the facts from the Dr. Salsbury 
man. Write, wire, or phone today. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charlies City iowa 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 
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“TI can give you a carload of reasons 
why I stock Kasco’ Dog Food!” 


Best reason is “Kasco moves,” says W. Clyde Osterling, 
owner P. J. Osterling & Sons, Inc., Butler, Pa. “In 
rolls a carload—and out rolls the Kasco.” 

“And you know, Kasco feeders are loyal as they 
come. Same fine folks buying Kasco for years.” 

Whether it’s Kasco NATURAL CONCENTRATED DOG 
MEAL, or KASCO PROFESSIONAL Doc Foon... it moves! 
That’s because each of these formulas is a completely 
balanced diet for dogs from weaning on through the 
rest of their lives! 

Stock Kasco yourself in both formulas and watch 
‘em move out. Recommend ’em to your customers. 
You’ll find one customer inevitably leads to an other. 
BEST FOODS Division of Corn Products Company 





Here’s the professor’s advice 
to the feed manufacturer. . . 


... “I believe there is little doubt but what Feed- 
stuffs is the business publication which would best 
serve your needs. This is an outstanding publication 
without rival within its field. I am sure it will fulfill 


AFMA Study Shows 
Openings Existing 
For College Graduates 


CHICAGO—Two-thirds of the col- 
lege graduates hired last year by feed 
manufacturers received their training 
at agricultural schools, according to 
a survey conducted recently by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

The study also pointed out that 
agricultural colleges might provide 
their students with a more “rounded” 
education and improve their place- 
ment services to industry. Nearly half 
of the feed men respondents offered 
suggestions for improving coilege 
placement services. 

The survey was conducted by send- 
ing a questionnaire to the active 
members of AFMA. At the same 
time, the Agricultural Relations 
Council (society of agricultural pub- 
lic relations practitioners) sent a 
similar questionnaire to its member- 
ship. 

The AFMA survey shows that 45 
feed manufacturers expected to em- 
ploy 425 college graduates during 
1960, or an average of over nine per 
company. These firms expect to fill 
87% of the positions with graduates 
from agricultural colleges. 

The ARC survey differed some, 
here. Replies to this questionnaire 
indicate that 35 companies will em- 
ploy 1,996 graduates, or an average 
of 53 employees per company. Thirty- 
three percent will be agricultural col- 
lege graduates. 

The summary published by AFMA 
points out that while feed manufac- 
turers intend to employ 17% fewer 
college graduates in 1960, as com- 
pared to 1959, agri-business firms, 
in general, intend to increase em- 
ployment 61%. 

What degrees are required? In the 
AFMA study, feed manufacturers 
stated that a bachelor degree would 
be required for 81% of the positions; 
a master or doctorate degree for 4%, 
and no specified degree for the re- 
maining 15% of the positions. The 
greatest number of unspecified de- 
grees were in the field of sales. 

Companies were also asked what 
individual qualities they consider 
when hiring college graduates. Per- 
sonal initiative and industry were 
mentioned most often, followed by 
such characteristics as native intel- 
ligence, maturity, personality, willing- 
ness to learn, morals, and honesty. 


Lack Business Training 


The ARC survey pointed out that 
the reason more agricultural gradu- 
ates are not. considered for business 





and industry positions is that they 
lack business training and broad edu- 
cation experiences along with their 
agricultural courses. 

When asked what changes the com- 
panies would make in college train- 
ing, the most frequently mentioned 
suggestion was that agricultural cur- 
ricula include more business adminis- 
tration courses such as econom’‘cs, 
business accounting, analysis and 
mathematics. Other suggestions in- 
cluded training in grammar, writing 
and public speaking. 

Feed manufacturers also suggested 
graduates obtain a much more liber- 
al background with courses in the 
humanities. On-the-job training prior 
to graduation and guest lecturers 
from industry were two other sug- 
gestions made. 

The average of minimum starting 
salaries offered by feed manufactur- 
ers in 1960, according to the survey, 
was $4,787. In some cases, a car, 
operating expenses and commissions 
are offered in addition to salary. 

Starting salaries don’t vary greatly 
for the feed industry between differ- 
ent sections of the country. 

In the ARC study, agribusiness 
companies reported starting salaries 
averaging between $5,000 and $5.200. 
The salary range in both the AFMA 
and the ARC studies is from $4,200 
to $6,000, with many technical jobs 
offering the higher wages. 


Another study by Frank S. Endi- 
cott, Northwestern University direc- 
tor of placement, indicates that the 
average starting salary for gradu- 
ates of all colleges in 1960 is $5,496. 
It would appear then, according to 
the AFMA study, that the feed in- 
dustry and agribusiness average 
starting salaries are slightly below 
the overall average. 


in 


Harris Laboratories 


Names Division Head 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Harris Labora- 
tories, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of C. Gilbert Aron as 
manager of its 
agricultural chem- | 
istry division. 

He was former- 
ly employed as 
chief analyst with 
Farm Crops Proc- 
essing Corp., Oma- 
ha, and more re- 
cently has been 
chief chemist for 
Lincoln Grain Ex- 
change. 

A graduate of 
Doane College, Mr. Aron majored 
in chemistry. 





C. Gilbert Aron 








your interest in ‘ingredient market news, services Positions Feed Companies Will Probably Fill With College Graduates 
available, technical information, innovations, etc.’” During the Next Year: 


—Degree required— 
Com- Mini- M.A., 
panies Jobs mum B.S. Ph.D. No 
re- avail- starting or or prefer- 
porting able salary D.V.M. ence Yes 


Agricultural college 

training preferred 
Doesn't 

No matter 


So wrote a professor of animal science at a large 
midwestern university in response to a letter from a 
Jamaican feed manufacturer asking which maga- 
zine would be most helpful in his business. 


Sales and service 274 y 218 we 56 272 o 2 
Management trainees for 

retail stores and 

Gree? OO. dectesces , 46 
Chemistry - biochem- 

istry - nutrition .... 
Engineers - agricultural - 

mechanical - civil - 

electrical Swéage 
Advertising - sales 

promotion ......... 5,099 
Farm management 4,848 
Technology - food & fiber 5,325 
Purchasing 4,957 
Personne! and public 

relations - education . 4,900 
Veterinarians . 4,850 
Economists staan 5,200 
Accountants 4,800 


There are a lot of hard-headed businessmen in the 
feed industry who agree with the professor . . . near- 
ly 14,000 of them subscribe to FEEDSTUFFS ... 
because it helps them keep abreast of their fast- 
paced industry. 


You can begin receiving your own personal copy of 
FEEDSTUFFES ... your own complete source of 
industry news . . . 52 information-packed issues a 
year for only $5. 


Write FEEDSTUFFS Circulation Department, 
2501 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 40, Minne- 
sota. Please include the name of your company and 
your department for our circulation records. 


425 $4,787 15 65 370 





FEED INDUSTRY OPPORTUNITIES—The AFMA recently completea a sur- 
vey of its members regarding the employment of college graduates in the feed 
industry. Some of the information they accumulated includes the jobs that 
are available within the industry, training that is required and average start- 
ing salaries. The accompanying table summarizes the information gathered 
from 56 feed manufacturers responding to the survey. 
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ONE TWENTY-TON REASON VOLE LAG 


YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS¢ 
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.../n economical bulk carloads, “il —— , 
50 or 100 /b. bags, can be shipped ~ ~=@ 
guickly to any point in the U.S. ee, * te 


«.* _ “ 
SOLULAC is guaranteed to be free flowing in whatever form you order. And Wi 
there are more good reasons it will pay you to keep SOLULAC in your feed 
formulas. Because SOLULAC is a fermentation product from corn, it’s richer in — 
the unidentified growth factors found exclusively in distillers solubles and grains. 
In fact, SOLULAC is so important to good feed lot results that Agricultural ee 
Colleges have investigated and recommended its use.* This means your customers 
will get more for their nutrient dollar . . . and more value from your feed — 
when you use SOLULAC .. . produced 12 months a year to assure you of a 
continuous supply. 


\ *Additional Information on Request trom 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Copyright 1960 Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


~~ 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin —GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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Stacked up 


SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS 
Brae 


. «« here are three! 


CONSUMERS COOPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION (CCA) 
Muncie, Ken.—1960 
Largest in CCA operation, 
this MILL has a 100-ton 
per doy capacity ond can 
be expanded to 200 tons 
Operation is all electric and 
ingredient handling is com- 
pletely automatic. Bulk bins 
will handle 240 tons and 
attached warehouse will 
store 1,000 tons of bagged 
feed! 


SANBORN CO-OP GRAIN 
CO., Senborn, lowe—1959 
This completely modern 
100-ton r day MILL cor- 
ries o FIRE-RESISTANT rat- 
ing! Unique design uses a 
slip form shell and pre-fab- 
ricated bolted steel plote 
bins. Building is expandable 
and includes a 100 hp 
pelleter. 


eg Me 


BOONE VALLEY CO-OP 
ASSOC., Eagle Grove, lowa 
1958 & 1960 

This MILL, with | structural 
steel frame ond corrugated 
galvanized iron cover, has a 
unique groted floor to allow 
oll dust to settle on the main 
floor. Features include 1,120 
tons of ingredient storage 
and two 60 foot truck scales. 
Bulk tanks for 240 tons of 
finished feed, conveyed to 
trucks or bagger, were added 
this Year. 


FOR FAST 
CONSULTATION SERVICE 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
- + « WRITE, PHONE 
OR WIRE TODAY! 


YOUNGLOVE 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


{A Subsidiary of 
W. A. Killinger, Inc.) 
2015 7th St. Phone 5-359) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Current FDA Policies on 
| Veterinary Drugs Outlined 


DENVER—Comments on the food 
additives amendment and the De- 
laney clause as they relate to feeds 
were a major part of a talk by a 
Food and Drug Administration offi- 
| cial at the annual meeting here of 
the American Veterinary Medical 
Assn. 

The speaker, J. Kenneth Kirk, as- 
sistant to the FDA commissioner, 
outlined FDA policy and views on 
several aspects of federal control 
which are of importance to the feed 
industry. 

His discussion of provisions of the 
food additives amendment dealt with 
such things as food additive regula- 
tions as related to other FDA regu- 
lations, Delaney clause problems, ef- 
fects on research, withdrawal period 
for certain medicated feeds and ex- 
perimental animals. 

Mr. Kirk cautioned that widespread 
disregard of withdrawal requirements 
for medicated feeds could result in 
| elimination of authorization to use 
certain additives. 

Following are excerpts from Mr. 
Kirk’s address to the veterinary 
group: 

“I think it came as a surprise to 
| some groups represented here to 
learn that the Food Additives 
Amendment applies to substances 
added to animal feed. This, however, 
roes back to the basic definition of 
‘food’ in the 1938 act which defines 
this term in part as articles used for 
food or drink for man or other ani- 
mals and articles used for compo- 
nents of any such article. Thus, when 
a product meeting the definition of 
food additive is incorporated into ani- 
mal feeds, whether this be for growth 
promotion, disease prevention, treat- 
ment of disease or for other purposes, 
the provisions of the Food Additive 
Amendment must be met. Actually, 
I doubt that this application of the 
law would have been the subject of 
a great deal of concern, were it not 
for the so-called Delaney clause in 
the Food Additives Amendment 
which specifically prohibits the issu- 
ance of any food additive regulation 
authorizing the use of an ingredient 
which has been shown to cause can- 
cer on ingestion by man or animal or 
has been shown to cause cancer by 
other tests appropriate for the evalu- 
ation of food additives. 


FDA Favors It 


“This clause has been debated pro 
and con most extensively. This de- 
partment is clearly on record as be- 
ing in favor of it, although we do 
hope for an amendment that will 
authorize us to take steps which will 
get rid of the inequities we now have 
where those who have prior authori- 
zation by way of new drug applica- 
tions can continue to add a product 
like diethylstilbestrol to their feed, 
whereas their competitors cannot now 
get such authorization. Secretary 
Flemming has recommended to the 
Congress that the Delaney clause be 
modified so that it will not be applic- 
able in the case of animal feed where 
there is evidence to demonstrate 
that the additive does not cause can- 
cer in the animal and is not present 
in the edible products of the animal 
at the time of slaughter. Until the 
law is changed, however, we just 
have no choice but to enforce it as 
was announced in our policy state- 
ment of May, 1959. 


“Perhaps more surprising to some 
of the members of this group was a 
realization that some _ therapeutic 
agents are to be classed as food addi- 
tives, or at least need to be investi- 
gated to determine whether or not 
they are food additives. If a drug is 
given to a food producing animal, the 
edible portions are classed as adulter- 
ated if that drug or its metabolites 
which are not generally recognized as 
safe or are not subject to prior sanc- 
| tion remain in or on those edible por- 











tions such as milk or meat. This 
would be legalized by an appropriate 
food additive regulation. 

“It must be remembered that, un- 
der the law, we cannot take action 
to authorize a product for one use, 
when that would then result in vio- 
lation under another section of the 
statute. Thus, where we conclude that 
there is a food additive problem in- 
volved, we are unable to make new 
drug applications or antibiotic form 
10’s effective unless and until the 
food additive feature is dealt with at 
the same time. 


Effect on Research 
“We are told that this policy is 
serving to stifle research in the field 
of therapeutic agents for animals and 





in the field of medicated feeds. This 
is on the basis of the claim that the 
economics of such a situation prevent 
manufacturers from going beyond 
the development cf the product and 
field tests to determine whether it is 
effective for the purpose intended. 

“We, of course, recognize that right 
of any manufacturer to decide how 
much research he wants to engage 
in, but we do not recognize that the 
cost of finding out whether residues 
of such substances remain in our food 
supply, and, if so, whether they pre- 
sent a hazard to health, can be a fac- 
tor in our evaluation. 

“We have questioned whether this 
requirement, or the Delaney clause, 
for that matter, has resulted in a 
great decrease in research, although 
we recognize that as the Delaney 
clause now stands, it would not ap- 
pear wise to. conduct research on a 
proposed feed additive which is 
known to produce cancer on ingestion. 

“A drug which might be used right 

(Turn to page 59) 





A tteck the CPM 


“DUAL-SPEED” MODEL 


... the rugged 100 HP 


California Peliet Mill that 


uses a single speed 1800 


RPM motor to achieve 
dual-speed operation. 


Designed with gear shift 
for applications requiring 


both low and high die 
speeds to produce 


maximum capacities on 


all sizes of pellets. 


This is just one of California’s complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 


CPi calroenia 
pees PELLET MILLS 


1800 Folsom St., Son Francisco 3, Californie 
1114 E. Webash Ave., Crawfordsville, indiona 


101 €. 15th Ave., North Konsos City 16, Missouri 


Soles & Service Representatives also in: Albany - 


Birmingham - Columbus - 


Devenper: 
Denver . Fort Worth . Los Angeles . Mexico City - Minneapolis . Oklohemea City . Omeho 


Richmond «+ Seattle - 


St. Lovis -« 


Terente « Winnipeg 


Also manufactured, sold ond serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockpert, England. 








femanco: lowers the Beam 


to provide a 


Vcw WEIGH BUGGY 


for the modern feed mixer 


Rolls easily even when loaded to ca- 
pacity. 

Assures accurate weighing down to 
Full capacity beam easy to read 
Positive wheel brake. 

Two eight-inch mold-on-rubber wheels; 
two six-inch mold-on-rubber casters. 
Slide gate just forward of front wheels 
8" x 17" operated by extension handle 
from rear of buggy. 

Two models—890 ibs. and 1,280 Ibs. 
at 40 Ibs. 


Compact Scale Permits 
Clustering of Ingredient 
Bins Two or More Deep 


Telephone or write today for further information. 
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STIMULATION! 


GALLIMYCIN...established antibiotic for high- 


tions in poultry...now cleared for continuous 


low-level feeding as a growth stimulant in 


broiler rations and breeder feeds! 


..- ESTED — compared in extensive 


scientific studies at more than a dozen agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations! 


Si .PROVEN in every major broiler area 
in the country in commercial trials involving 


over 40 million birds! 


aa EFFECTIVE as a low-level, full-life, 
growth stimulant from first day of life until 
the bird is marketed! 


ae STIMULATES feed performance... 


significantly improves both growth and feed 
conversion! 


.»-EASY-TO-USE-—sate, stable... 


no special registration requirements! 


...-NOQ WITHDRAWAL PERIOD 


. . can be fed continuously from one day 
of age to marketing! 





SEE 





GALLIMYGIN 


RESULTS 
ARE 
GREATER! 


190 Ibs. extra weight per 1,000 birds on 
51.4 Ibs. less feed per 1,000 birds 





$35.45 extra profit per 1,000 birds 





The true measure of any antibiotic 


feed additive is not its initial cost, but what it 


returns in actual feed performance! 


It takes less than 1% improvement in 
growth to more than pay for GALLIMYCIN 
at the 5-gram level recommended for 


optimum economic returns ! 


Although GALLIMYCIN-10 has been cleared 

for use in a range of 4 to 20 grams per ton for 
continuous feeding . . . controlled studies at 
Abbott, plus reports from universities, 
colleges, and poultrymen have proven 
GALLIMYCIN used at a 5-gram level gave 


consistent optimum growth response! 


The average for all trials showed an 
improvement of 5.8% in growth and better 


than 4% improvement in feed conversion. 


The net value of increased weight 
and the savings in feed have ranged from 
$29 to $46 per 1,000 birds above feed 


and feed additive costs! 


ABBOTT 
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OWTH 
QUALIFIES 
AS AN 

“OLD DRUG” 


IMPORTANT .. . since GALLIMYCIN is considered an 
“old drug’”’ at the 4 to 20 gram levels, for the recommended 
uses, it can be used in combination with certain 


other “old drugs’. 


COMBINATIONS . . . GALLIMYCIN can be used 

in combination with low levels of penicillin, bacitracin, 
streptomycin, oxytetracycline and chlortetracycline, 

as animal feeding supplements for growth promotion. And you 
can use GALLIMYCIN in combination with certain chemical 
additives which are not new drugs, such as furazolidone, 
sulfaquinoxaline, nitrophenide and nitrofurozone. 


Further clearances for GALLIMYCIN in combination 
with other additives (including popular 


coccidiostats) are in work. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION .. . for more 
complete information and full details on 

all clinical and experimental results, Abbott 
has a new 12-page bulletin on 
“GALLIMYCIN-10 for Chick Growth”. 
Write for Abbott Technical Bulletin No. 560. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
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up to the time of slaughter may call 
for a withdrawal period to insure no 
residue of that drug in the edible 
parts of that animal. In such a case, 
a food additive regulation is called 
for. Another application would be the 
treatment of a producing cow with 
an antibiotic where we have a toler- 
ance of zero for residues for the anti- 
biotic in the milk. This would be met 
by a caution in the labeling which 
warns that the milk is not to be mar- 
keted as food for a specified period 
after treatment. I assume that many 
of you are familiar with our program 
and the surveys on milk for the pres- 
ence of antibiotic and pesticide resi- 
dues. I should add that, particularly 
in the field of antibiotic residues, we 
have been very pleased with the im- 
provement shown during the past 
several months as demonstrated by 
the results of examination not only 
by governmental agencies but also by 
industry laboratories as well. 


“In the pesticide chemical field, la- 
bels are required to be registered 
with the department of agriculture 
and before such registration is grant- 
ed, that department evaluates the di- 
rections for use to see that, if fol- 
lowed, these directions will result in 
the production of crops which do not 
carry illegal residues. In the field of 
medicated feeds and in some animal 
therapeutic agents, we have a com- 
parable provision in that directions 
for use often call for withdrawal pe- 
riods prior to slaughter just as with 
milk which must be discarded after 
treatment of the cows with potent 
drugs. We can only urge that all who 
use these various additive prepara- 
tions read and follow these restric- 
tive directions so that there will be 
no case where the milk or meat is 
found to carry residues which make 
the product illegal. We think the vet- 
erinarians of this country can assist 
us in the necessary educational work 
along these lines, and we sincerely 
hope that you people will do so. 

“We believe it must be kept in 
mind that if we authorize the use of 
a feed additive, for example, which 
calls for a 48-hour withdrawal period 
prior to slaughter, and then we find 
that there is widespread disregard of 
this direction, we must do more than 
merely deal with the illegal meat 
products which result from such a 
practice. We believe we must re-eval- 
uate the original authorization be- 
cause certainly there is no point in 
keeping a regulation which is not be- 
ing met; the alternative is to change 
the regulation to eliminate the 
authorization to use the specific addi- 
tive. 

Experimental Work 


“Since we have here a number of 
research people, particular mention 
should be made of experimental use 
on food-producing animals of various 
drugs or other items which are 
classed as food additives. We have 
issued a regulation under the Food 
Additive Amendment which author- 
izes the interstate shipment of new 
food additives for investigational use 
provided these are clearly labeled to 
show that they are for such experi- 
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mental use by qualified experts and 
not for human food or food other 
than for laboratory animals. This 
means that, for example, if the ex- 
perimental use is with cattle, at the 
conclusion of the experiment those 
cattle are not suitable to be sent to 
the slaughter house, since to do so 
would not be in conformity with the 
authorization for getting the new 
food additive in the first place. We 
realize that it may be possible to 
demonstrate that, after a _ specific 
period of time, none of the food addi- 
tive remains in the edible portions 
of the animal. In such a case it could, 
in our opinion, be suitable to remove 
that particular animal from the cate- 
gory of a ‘laboratory’ animal at such 
time, but good scientific evidence 
showing no residue must be available 
before any such decision can be made. 

“We think this Food Additive 
Amendment is workable; we realize 
there have been many problems need- 
ing solution and that so far some of 
them have not as yet been complete- 
ly solved. If there is, however, a rec- 





ognition on the part of all concerned 
that this is a law not only for the 
protection of the consumer but one 
which will also in the long run bene- 
fit legitimate producers, and if we 
can all work together to solve the 
problems which arise, we will have 
sound authorizing regulations. Then, 
the objectives of this law will be well 
on their way to being met.” 


Cottonseed Oil Study 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The 
the National Cottonseed Products 
Assn., Inc., at the request of the mar- 
keting research subcommittee, 
veloping plans for a comprehensive 
survey of the current and potential 
market for cottonseed oil 

The study is being designed to pro- 
vide needed data on current and po- 
tential consumer competitive 
forces operating or potentially active 
in each use, quality position of cot- 
tonseed oil in each use, and the pro- 


staff of 


is de- 


uses 


motion potential that may exist for 


each use. 
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July Condemnation 
Figures Reported 


WASHINGTON — Post-mortem 
condemnations of poultry slaughtered 
under federal inspection and poultry 
used in canning and other processed 
foods totaled 8,968,000 Ib. during 
July, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 


Mature chickens had the largest 
percentage of condemnations by class- 
es of quantities inspected at 266%. 
Young chickens followed with 1.84%, 
followed by ducks, 1.57%; old tur- 
keys 1.34%; fryer-roaster turkeys, 
1.15%, and young turkeys, 0.95%. 

Ante-mortem condemnations  to- 
taled 1,494,000 Ib. (live weight) for 
all classes. Condemnations, by class- 
es, were equivalent to the following 
percentages of the live pounds in- 
spected: Young chickens, 0.28%; ma- 
ture chickens, 0.36%; young turkeys, 
0.14%; old turkeys, 0.19%; fryer- 
roaster turkeys, 0.15%, and ducks, 
0.07%. 
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That’s our new 300,000 sq. ft. multiwall bag plant at St. Marys, Ga. 


Like the building itself, our equipment is new 
and the very latest in mechanical efficiency. 
This fully integrated plant has every facility 
for turning out every kind of multiwall bag 

. ». open mouth or valve, sewn or pasted, 
stepped-end, and our own patented Kraft-lok® 
valve; also bags with special inserts, sleeves, 
protective linings or outers, and vapor barriers. 
The best in multiwall bags—are Kraft Bags! 


... and the best in open mouth bag filling 


machines is The Kraftpacker, for which we are 


exclusive sales agents. 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 
Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Daily News Bullding, Chicago 6, III. -_ 


Paper Mill at St. Marys, Ga. 





0) We would like to know more about Kraft Bag Multiwalls. 


[ We would like to know more about The Kraftpacker. 


COMPANY NAME 








ADDRESS. 





PRINCIPAL 








PRODUCT MFD 
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The Challenge of Obsolescence 


“Modernization (1) must be considered by progressive management, 
(2) is an inherent part of any business, (3) should evolve constantly 
rather than intermittently, (4) demands a thorough study for best re- 
sults, and (5) cannot be neglected without risk of business failure.” 


Perpetual youth has been man’s 
quest through the ages. Likewise, and 
especially in this industrial age, man 
seeks a goal—the perpetua 
tion of adequacy in production facili- 
ties. This quest 
sound modernization program 


similar 


can be satisfied by a 


The process of keeping a plant up- 
to-date is an extremely important 
business function; it should start the 
day the new plant goes into opera- 
tion. Over a period of thirty years its 
capital outlay can easily equal the 
original investment 

It must be realized 
hidden process of 

must be met by 
portion of the 


that the in- 
declining 
thought 
profits 


sidious 
adequacy 
plan and a 


By Paul Berg 
Professional Engineer 


Copyright 1960, Paul Berg 


Companies which are immature be- 
cause of rapid growth or which were 
born of some unusual business trend, 
or which simply lack sound business 
policies are particularly vulnerable to 
obsolescence. Funds set aside for de- 
preciation do not alone provide for 
over-all obsolescence. 

Modernization has been defined in 
a number of different ways, but one 
very basic definition states that mod- 
ernization is anything that improves 
the competitive position of a com- 


| pany. Usually this entails operational 
| changes to 


incorporate up-to-date 
manufacturing practices. The end re- 
improved use of investment 
personnel. Modernization is in- 


sult is 
and 


MODERNIZATION—Here is one example of a modernization project. The 
M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, IIL, installed a modern feed manufacturing 
facility in an old flour building (at the right edge of the picture), with ware- 
house and bulk bins added. Paul Berg, the author of the accompanying article, 
was the consulting and designing engineer on the project. 


NEW PLANT—Pictured above is the new feed plant of Zip Feed Mills, Sioux 
Falls, 8.D. This is a new concrete building, with modern feed manufacturing 


machinery, next to an existing mill. 





| cluded as part of a progressive man- 


agement’s long range planning. 
Advanced civilization’s concept of 
progress is highly responsible for the 
need to modernize. The rising stand- 
ard of living demands increasing 


| quantities of an ever-wider variety of 


products at ever-lower costs, making 
necessary a constant search for new 
and improved methods of manufac- 
ture. Problems are posed by increased 
manufacturing costs and inflationary 
trends. 

Within the feed industry, the shift 
of feed production to a closer rela- 
tionship with the farmer has demand- 
ed adjustments that are resulting in 
modernization. Constant nutritional 
developments, particularly of micro- 
ingredients, have placed great stress 
upon plant accuracy and flexibility, 
thus requiring operating modifica- 
tions. New technical knowledge must 
be constantly transferred to indus- 
trial practices to keep industry ad- 
vancing. 

In the future, modernization must 
continue to meet the challenge creat- 
ed by product developments and 
changing customer demands. In addi- 
tion, it must compensate for the rela- 
tive shrinkage of the work force in 
proportion to the growing numbers of 
non-productive children and oldsters, 
as indicated by the recent census. 

National surveys and statistics 
from McGraw-Hill Publications and 
others have shown that in the past 
decade wages have increased at twice 
the rate of output per man hour. At 
the same time the obsolescence of 
equipment has continued at an accel- 
erated rate. Based on figures from 
other industries, it is conceivable that 
30% of the feed industry’s equipment 
is presently obsolete and it would not 
be surprising if the percentage is 
higher. This year (1960) it is expect- 
ed that all industries will spend $15 
billion on capital improvements. Of 
this figure, it is estimated that 60% 
will be for modernization and the bal- 
ance for expansion. In this moderni- 
zation budget 75% has been set apart 
for equipment and the balance of 
25% for buildings. 








Paul O. Berg 


AUTHOR—Paul O. Berg, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., is a professional engineer who 
has specialized in consulting and de- 
signing for the feed and grain indus- 
tries. Mr. Berg has designed more 
than 40 feed plants in this country 
and foreign countries. Much of his 
services cover remodeling old feed 
mills as well as designing new ones. 
Mr. Berg was elected state secretary 
this year of the Indiana Society of 
Professional Engineers, an affiliate 
of the National Society, which in- 
cludes engineers qualified to practice 
engineering by state registration. 
Much of the material that forms this 
article was the basis for a talk given 
by Mr. Berg at the Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. convention. 


OBJECTIVES—Modernization can 
be expected to accomplish a number 
of different objectives that will result 
in a more competitive position. It can 
reduce expenses, improve raw and 
finished materials, improve methods, 
improve customer relations, improve 
relations with suppliers, or add oper- 
ations. 


Reduced Expenses: Modernization 
may entail consolidated operations, 
automation, protective devices, re- 
mote controls, increased flexibility 
and added bulk handling facilities. 
Modernization may be an efficiency 
measure directed toward conservation 
of power, fuel and other utilities. All 
of these contribute to reduced ex- 
penses through better use of’ labor, 
utilities, and equipment. 


Improved Raw and Finished Ma- 
terials: Raw material purchase price 
savings may be obtained by providing 
means to upgrade raw materials. For 
example, grinding can control mate- 
rial particle size and drying can im- 


BULK FACILITIES—New bulk finished feed storage facilities were added 
alongside an existing feed plant of Allied Mills, Inc. 
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E. Beasley. Jr-. Pres. 


POULTRY COMPANY, INC. 


p. O. Box 974 Athens, Alabama 


December 4 © 1959 


John Dodge 
Nichols Incorporated 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


Dear Mr. Dodge: 


We like Nichols hens for production of broiler 
chicks because we are primarily interested in 
the kind of bird that comes off ready-to-cook 
from our processing line. 

Broilers from Nichols hens generally have 

good health records in the growing house — 
they have the conformation we are looking 
for-— pick n y with machine pickers and 
enable us to furnish 4 superior fryer for 

the housewife. the 


very truly yours, 


J. Be Beasley, Jr. 


TE aS 


FTER WEEK, MAKES 


/ 


SATISFIED CU 
STOMERS FOR JIM BEASLEY — IT WILL DO 
THE SAME 


FOR YOU. WH 

Y DON'T YO 

YO U USE NI 

UR BEST BET FOR BETTER ibe oer Oe eee 


Call or wri 
nel “a and one of our representatives 
ive you complete information 


Exete 
r, New 
Exeter Tel. - w Mampahire pA 
0g reensboro, Georgia 
Greensboro 
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ADDITIVE PROBLEMS—A joint meeting to discuss feed additive problems 
was held recently in Chicago by committees of American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and the Animal Health Institute. Shown, left to right, around the table 
are: Leroy Schilt, Ralston Purina Co.; Dr. Russel A. Rasmussen, Peter Hand 


Foundation; Bertram H. 


Lebeis, American Cyanamid Co.; Hollis Brower, 


Dow Chemical Co.; Ray Barron, American Cyanamid Co.; J. M. Young, Merck 
& Co.; Dr. E. J. Matson, Abbott Laboratories; W. E. Glennon, AFMA; Dr. 


Frederick Coulston, 


Sterwin Chemicals Inc.; 


D. H. Bruner, Animal Health 


Institute; Dean McNeal, The Pillsbury Co.; Robert W. Nichols, Abbott Lab- 
oratories; Dr. S. F. Kern, Eli Lilly & Co.; Lee Boyd, AFMA; Dr. Kathel B. 
Kerr, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories; Dr. W. W. Cravens, McMillen Feed Mills; 
E. D. Griffin, Allied Mills, Inc.; J. T. Redwine, The Quaker Oats Co.; W. T. 
Diamond, AFMA:; Dr. A. L. Andrews, Hess & Clark, Inc., and (standing) Dr. 


Walter Glista, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 





moisture content. Such oper- 
ations provide for better storing 
characteristics. and better material 
flow. Upgrading the finished feeds by 
reducing contamination, improving 
the removal of foreign materials, re- 
ducing breakage and reducing parti- 
cle separation and segregation result 
in a more attractive product 
formulation and mixing 
contribute to product quality and de- 
pendability 


prove 


accurate 


Methods: 
and non-productive 


Reduction of 
labor 


Improved 
downtime 


is possible through rearrangement of 


the equipment, coordination between 
operations, maintenance  simplifica- 
tion, improved equipment designs and 
new construction materials 

Improved Customer Relations: 
Modernization contributes to prompt 
handling of customer’s orders and 
less imposition upon the customer’s 
time. Poor service has driven many 
a farmer to a competitor’s door 


Improved Supplier Relations: 
Plants should be equipped to prompt- 
ly receive supplier’s ingredients. For 
example, truck drivers who bring in 
raw mater'‘als on backhauls can be 
discouraged from coming to the plant 
if poor handling is provided for their 
trucks. 


Added Operations: Meeting a trend 
by new product integration most 
often is an incentive to new business 
levels. These objectives may be ap- 
parent from casual observation, but 
the degree of improvement can best 
be evaluated by a thorough study 


PROCEDURES—The proper mod- 
ernization procedure falls into four 
steps: 

1. An 


needs 


analysis to determine 


2. Weighing need against an- 
other 

3. Scheduling the work 

4. Implementing the program by 
entering into construction 


one 


Analysis: This is basically an eco- 
nomic study supported by technical 
knowledge. The purpose of the study 
is to determine where modernization 
is economically and 
sound and feasible and how it may 
be accomplished 

Before entering into a study, man- 
agement should very clearly analyze 
the future course of the business, 
available capital resources, timing, 
etc. These considerations can aid in 
directing the efforts of the study to 
a conclusion that will answer man- 
agement’s questions, reducing the 
possibility that the survey may be- 


More | 
| dling and storage. 





the | 





operationally | 


| gressive 





come a mere summary of present 
operations. 
A number of check points useful 


| for guidance in the study may be 
| listed as follows: 


(a) Bottlenecks removed. 
(b) Places to upgrade raw mate- 


| Trials 


(c) More dependable material han- 


(d) Improved community relations. 

(e) Inclusion of latest manufactur- 
ing methods. 

(f) Compliance with latest codes 
and legal requirements. 

(g) Meeting the latest final prod- 
uct specifications. 

(h) Improved employee relation- 
ships. 

Many companies face a problem in 
the lack of qualified personnel neces- 
sary to make a meaningful study. 
Management should seek someone 
who can objectively examine all 
phases of the operation, competent to 
grasp the entire operation and yet be 
fully aware of all the details. 


Weighing the Factors: A study will 
highlight areas in the plant that need 
the greatest attention. This informa- 
tion will help determine in which 
areas modernization will provide the 
greatest return for the investment 
dollar. A study can determine the 
point of modernization beyond which 
only diminishing returns may be ex- 
pected. It can weigh the conflicting 
demands for capital such as plant 
operations versus financing the fin- 


| ished product at the consumer level. 


A study can help management eval- 
uate existing assets for comparison 


| with new facilities that may be du- 
| plicated in plant expansion. These can 
| include such things as property, rail- 


road sidings, warehouse space, stor- 
age bins, roads, office space, and mis- 
cellaneous service items. The proper- 
ty may possess additional value by 
being in a desirable location difficult 
to duplicate. 

Some modernization factors con- 
sidered by a study are not easily 
measured in dollars and cents. Im- 
proved working practices make for 
better employee relations, which can 
improve labor availability and quali- 
ty. Modernization possesses consider- 
able intangible value in impressing 
upon the customer the company’s pro- 
attitude. Many companies 
have exploited this factor by encour- 
aging their customers to visit the 
plant with its modern facilities. This 
inspection inspires confidence which 
holds old customers and entices new 
ones. 

Scheduling: Modernization should 
be carried on by a long-range pro- 
gram. This approach assures that 





all aspects can be considered in their 
proper perspective. Otherwise, neg- 
lect can continue until the cost for 
modernization becomes completely 
beyond the capacity of a company’s 
pocketbook. Long-range planning and 
scheduling can place a time limit on 
different steps of modernization, as- 
suring that the program will be fol- 
lowed. It arranges for other expen- 
ditures to be correlated with modern- 
ization expenses. It assists in appre- 
hending small details which, by being 
overlooked, could upset the economic 
applecart of the entire scheme. 

Obsolescence is constantly occur- 
ring, but in different degrees in dif- 
ferent phases of the business; plan- 
ning must be flexible to accommodate 
this situation. 

Scheduling recognizes that modern- 
ization should be accomplished during 
the low period of the business cycle. 
During the slack production time 
there are fewer plant operation inter- 
ruptions and plant personnel are 
available for labor. One common re- 
action among management is that 
when business is good they are too 
busy to do modernizing work; when 
business is bad, they cannot afford it. 
They should be willing to accept the 
gamble that the business cycle will 
repeat itself. 

A very comprehensive look at the 
entire business picture should be 
taken near the fifteenth year of plant 
operation. By this time considerable 
depreciation has occurred, operating 
and maintenance costs have become 
greatly influenced by the age of the 
equipment, technical progress has oc- 
curred, and a business drift may have 
taken place that justifies a complete- 
ly new look at the business. 


Implementation: The final phase of 
the modernization step is to put the 
plan into action. If the step is to in- 
volve construction, detailed plans and 
specifications will provide the mech- 
anism to proceed with assurance that 
management’s decisions are respect- 
ed. In addition, with properly engi- 
neered planning the most competitive 
arrangement can be found to build to 
the budget that has been allowed. All 
of this comes within the scope of a 
consulting engineer who by experi- 
ence has the know-how to arrive at 
the lowest cost end result. 


EXAMPLES—Let us consider some 
of the possibilities for modernizing a 
feed mill. 

The steam generator may be obso- 
lete. Fuel costs and labor attendance 
costs can be excessive in an old boil- 
er. A new boiler can often pay for 
itself in a little over a year. In addi- 
tion, ample steam capacity not only 
saves considerable time in liquid han- 
dling and improves liquid distribu- 
tion into the feed but it increases the 
pelleting capacity as well. An inspec- 
tion of the steam distribution system 
may reveal losses, such as those 
caused by lack of insulation, that can 
be recaptured with a small expendi- 
ture. 

A fast, safe, dependable way to get 
a workman to the different floors to 
properly operate the equipment can 
save great labor. An overflowing bin, 
a backlegged bucket elevator, a piece 
of equipment damaged because an op- 
erator was unable to attend to it in 
time—a few such incidents can waste 
more than the modest price of a new 
manlift. 

Cyclone dust collectors are much 
less efficient than filter type collec- 
tors. In one mill a 2% loss of $45 per 
ton material over eleven months 
equalled the cost of a filter collector. 
The field of dust collection holds 
many possibilities for savings through 
modernization. 

A remote screen changer on a ham- 
mermill provides savings in labor and 
adds to the production time. One mill 
claimed the screen changer savings 
were equal to the value of one work- 
man’s time and in another mill grind- 
ing receipts were increased from 
$1,800 to $8,800 per year due to the 
increased capacity resulting from re- 
captured production time. 

A separately driven hammermill 





fan will increase the grinding capac- 
ity possibly 50% with a 25% increase 
in the investment. 

Grain shipping scales are a dual 
source of great loss to the country 
elevator. The first loss occurs in a 
sluggish and worn scale that does 
not cut off quickly, allowing extra 
grain to go through unrecorded. The 
second loss occurs in transit, result- 
ing in the outturn weight being less 
than that shown shipped. A grain 
scale that is worn and erratic pro- 
vides the shipper with no defense. 
The situation is so prevalent that 
settlements of less than 100% are 
the rule rather than the exception. 

The automatic mixing control pan- 
el is an interesting recent addition 
to feed milling practice. Where capac- 
ity justifies, it is an economically 
sound investment. Panels can be se- 
cured with a number of different de- 
grees of automation, thus giving some 
choice of the expenditure. 


In the electrical distribution sys- 
tem lies opportunities for moderniza- 
tion. Overloaded switches are the 
source of constant irritation and are 
dangerous. Overloaded wiring is also 
dangerous. Modern switchgear is de- 
pendable and can solve the problem 
of inadequacy. The addition of ca- 
pacitors in the electrical circuits will 
improve the power factor and also 
will reduce the wattless current, thus 
providing more available power at 
the motor. Under some schedules the 
addition of capacitors will reduce the 
power factor penalty, which will re- 
duce the power bill. 

Inadequate storage bins and flat 
storage space are deterrents to plant 
efficiency. On the other hand, new 
storage represents a sizable invest- 
ment and an excess of storage is a 
waste of capital. A careful analysis of 
plant requirements should be made 
before undertaking such a major 
building program. 

Insurance costs can be reduced by 
such things as fire doors, sprinklers, 
and other fire prevention items; mod- 
ernization has excellent application in 
this area. 

This discussion has covered only a 
few modernization applications; there 
are many more. Modernization can 
easily save $1.50 per ton in operating 
costs alone; $5 to $6 per ton is pos- 
sible in some cases. Modernization 
should be planned early in a plant’s 
life and should be a constant pro- 
gram. Those areas promising out- 
standing returns deserve the most at- 
tention and should be implemented 
first. 


FINANCING — Shortage of funds 
has been a restraining factor for 
many a sound modernization pro- 
gram. There are a variety of sources 
of the necessary capital — company 
funds, borrowed funds, leased rent 
and combinations of these three 
types. 

First of all, a well documented, 
logical, clearly-written survey is a 
helpful instrument when seeking out- 
side financing; in some cases it de- 
termines the success of the request. 

The first source for funds any com- 
pany should consider is the local 
bank. Banks are not as interested in 
the long-term financing usually re- 
quired for modernization as they are 
in short-term loans, but it is possible 
that at least part of the funds may be 
available from the local banking fa- 
cilities. 

The Small Business Administration 
is another source of capital. SBA is 
known for very slow, deliberate pro- 
cedures; considerable time must be 
allowed for it to process a loan. The 
maximum interest rate charged by 
SBA is 6%, compared to the 5% to 
7% interest commonly charged by 
local banks. SBA may supply the 
money directly or it may work 
through the local bank. 

For companies who have extended 
their borrowing to the limit and 
must turn to some other form of 
financing, the leasing arrangement is 
a possibility. It has become more 
prevalent in the last few years and 
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for best dispersion in your ruminant feeds! New Monsanto 


feed-grade urea offers you these double-barreled advantages: 1. Monsanto Urea comes in 









coated micro-prills that help prevent caking, clogging, dusting. 2. Because Monsanto micro- 
prills are the smallest known today, you get a free-flowing, compatible urea that mixes easily, 
distributes uniformly. May we send you samples and 
complete technical data on this new economical protein 
extender for ruminant feeds? Just write or call 
Monsanto CHEMICAL ComPANy, Inorganic Chemicals 
Division, St. Louis 66, Missouri. Monsanto also supplies 


Santoquin® antioxidant, MHA® (Methionine Hydroxy 






Analogue protein supplement), phosphoric acid, mono- 





Here’s how Monsanto’s new, 


sodium phosphate, dicalcium phosphate, tricalctum = rij. “ea micro-prills dis. 
tribute evenly throughout the feed 


phosphate, and sodium metabisulfite. . . . deliver top performance. 
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0 SHELL 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PEA SIZE 


Phone OR 2-944] 


“SNOW FLAKE” 


OYSTER SHELL 


~ INFORMATION AND SAMPLES. — 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P O BOX 784 . 


with any other 


is 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





in certain instances it has considera- 
ble value. 

Some items, such as autos, trucks, 
barges or hopper-bottom cars can be 
leased at slightly over actual cost. 
Certain other items, however, may be 
very expensive to lease, thereby dic- 
tating the necessity of a high return 
on the investment. For example, if 
leased rent is used for a five-year 
period, the entire value of the lease 
must be paid to the leasor during 
that five years. In addition, a mini- 
mum of 5% interest must be paid. 
The payments will therefore run 
about 25% on the investment, and at 
the end of the lease period the equip- 
ment is still owned by the lease com- 
pany. However, after that period the 
lease rent is reduced to about 5% for 
the continued use of the equipment. 

Leasing sometimes involves _irri- 
tating red-tape restrictions, as when 
a company is required to request per- 
mission to relocate a leased piece of 


equipment. 
The payment of the lease, if there 





MALTA BEND 


MASTER-~CRAFTED BY 


(OLUMBIAN 


Saves Feeding Costs and 
Doubles Beef Production 
for Marshall Brothers 


Operating only 3% hours a day, the 
modern feed plant pictured above feeds 
from 1,800 to 2,000 cattle a year for 
Marshal! Brothers of Malta Bend, Mo. 
Since January 1, 1960, when this modern 
Columbian installation went into opera- 
tion, the owners have doubled their beef 
production; gains increased an 
average of a pound a head per day; own- 
ing time of feeder cattle has been de- 
creased by a third. Carcass grade and 
quality have been of such excellent qual- 
ity that one St. Louis packing plant is 
currently pure hasing the entire produc- 
Yet the plant requires only two em- 
ployees, spending only part of each day 
preparing feed and feeding cattle. 


have beer 


tion 


Marshall Brothers have found the plant 
an excellent inve Obviously, an- 
nual beef production could be substan- 
tially increased by longer hours of daily 
operation. And even if they decided not 
to feed cattle, the 40,000 bu. storage fa- 
cilities would assure a satisfactory return 
on their investment 


stment 


Columbian can help almost any grain 
storage or stock feeding operation to 
become more profitable and less costly. 
Columbian master-crafted equipment and 
engineering plus the facilities of Colum- 
bian-recommended contractors can pro- 
vide you with a custom-tailored plant or 
plant addition that exactly fits your 
needs. Write today for the free Colum- 
bian Bulk Feed Equipment booklet. You'll 
find it most informative. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 


American Dehydrators Association; Associate Member Grain and Feed Dealers Nationa! Association 


Member 


jy STEEL, Master-Cra 


Radas SS 


“We didn’t want to build this plant—we had to build it to stay in 


business” says W. O. Marshall of 


Marshall , Mo. But it has proved most 


profitable for the operators. Columbian contractors, like Marshall Con- 


struction Co., Marshall, Mo. who 


built this plant, are available to help 


you work out your grain and feed handling problems. 





ment — 
Columbian Rigid Frame Steel 
Building 32’ x 60’ with 16’ 
sidewalls. 
4—18’ x 40’ Columbian Tall 
Tanks with concrete hopper 
bottoms. 


Total storage capacity 
38,000-40,000 bushels. 


38—Columbian S-93 Bulk Feed 
Tanks (18.1 tons.) 


1—Columbian C-93 Bulk Feed 
Tank (14.8 tons.) 


1500-bushel-per-hour Bucket 
Elevator 85’ high with 14-hole 
distributor. 


Diesel power plant with 150 K.W. 
generator for 440-volt power 
system. 

50 HP Hammer Mill 

15 HP Roller Mill 

7% HP 54’ Vertical Auger 

8000 Gallon Concrete Molasses 
Storage Tank 

1 Ton Horizontal Batch Mixer 
9’ x 22’ Dial Truck Scale. 


MARSHALL 


BROS. PLANT — Operation 


Grain trucks and trailer trucks 
delivering molasses and protein 
feeds are unloaded inside building 
from scale directly to dump pit 
or storage tank. Salt and other 
minerals are stored in bags. 


One-ton batches of feed are mixed 
in portable mixer placed on truck 
scale for measuring each ingre- 
gredient by weight. 


Shelled corn or other basic grain 
is first run through rolling mill 
and elevated to overhead bulk 
feed tank #3 which discharges by 
gravity to mixer. 


Hay ground by hammer mill is 
delivered directly to mixer. 


Cotton seed, dry molasses, min- 
erals etc. are added to mix by 
hand labor. 


Mixed ingredients are emptied 
into dump pit then elevated to 
tanks for storage until needed at 
feed lots. Power unloading feed 





wagons drive thru building onto 
scale under bulk feed tanks for 
measured (weighed) loads. 


P.O. Box C-4013 
Kansas City, Mo. 





is no agreement to obtain the equip- 
ment at the end of the lease period, 
can be charged off as an expense. The 
cost of leasing is influenced by the 
credit rating, the value of the lease, 
the period the lease is to run and the 
type use that is to be made of the 
equipment. 

In programming the modernization 
program, it is possible to tie the costs 
of the modernization to the company 
profits. If increased capacity is made 
a part of the program, the invest- 
ment can be adjusted in some propor- 
tion to the capacity. Some moderniz- 
ing expenses are actually mainte- 
nance costs and can be treated as 
such and it is necessary to provide 
the proper accounting to separate 
these from capital investment. 


CONCLUSION — In this article 
there has been discussion on how 
modernization can decrease unit cost, 
improve product quality and reliabili- 
ty, increase plant versatility and pro- 
vide for new product integration. 
These objectives truly lead to a bet- 
ter competitive position for the com- 
pany. From these considerations we 
may conclude that modernization: 

Must be considered by progressive 
management. 

Is an inherent part of any business. 

Should evolve constantly rather 
than intermittently. 

Demands a thorough study for best 
results. 

Cannot be neglected without risk 
of business failure. 

Determining the best economic an- 
swer to obsolescence, our quest for 
industrial perpetual youth, is a tre- 
mendous challenge to our skills. 


~ 
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Poultry Processing 


FOREST, MISS.—Cudahy Packing 
Co. has asked for a $60,000 BAWI 
bond issue for expanding and remod- 
eling the poultry processing facilities 
in Forest. 

Mayor J. E. Calhound said he is 
ready to approve the new contract 
and a spokesman for the Mississippi 
A&I board said the contract would 
be approved by the board. The. ex- 
pansion would result in increased pro- 
duction and the hiring of more work- 
ers. 

Cudahy Packing is now paying a 
rental on the basis of the number of 
birds processed. This figure has far 
exceeded the amount necessary to re- 
pay the present bonds and interest. 

If the new issue is approved, Cuda- 
hy will install additional modern ma- 
chinery representing a company in- 
vestment of around $50,000. Produc- 
tion will be increased from the pres- 
ent 3,000 birds per hour to 4,800. 

The company will retire the new 
bonds and interest as well as the 
present bonds, of which there is about 
$50,000 outstanding from the origi- 
nal $150,000. 


Joins Mill Staff 

BILLINGS, MONT.—M. A. Thor- 
son, a 20-year veteran of the feed 
and elevator business in Montana, 
North Dakota and South Dakota, has 
joined the staff of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. He will be fieldman for the 
firm in southeastern Montana and 
northern Wyoming. His headquarters 
will be in Great Falls, Mont. 








MANAGER NAMED 

LEWISTON, MINN.—Lewis Bass, 
Pemberton, Minn., has been named 
manager of the Lewiston Elevator 
Co. He replaces Gerald Danielson, 
who resigned to become manager of 
Plainview Feed & Produce, Plain- 
view, Minn. Mr. Bass has been man- 
ager of the Bluhm Elevator Co. at 
Waldorf, a short distance from Pem- 
berton. 








GRAIN ROLLER COMPLETE 


WITH MOTOR 
{2 only 99.99! 
Sts bea ta) CONTACT 


The Co., P. O. Box 33F, 
Norerziae a, Mass. 
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NATICO 





is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 
sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 
about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. e PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


2S SS SS SS SS SS SS SS eS ee ee ee ee 


Publicker Feed Products Division F 
1429 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
(—) send Paco sample —) send Natico sample 
O) 2-o0z. [) 2-oz. 
0 2-b. O 2-lb. 
2 10-Ib. C) 10-Ib. 
C) 50-Ib. C 50-Ib. 
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The strategic geographical location of Butler Chemical 
Company allows them to furnish feed and mineral 
manufacturers a defluorinated phosphate . . . PoL- 
LYPHOS . .. at a low, low delivered cost per unit of phos- 


BuTLER PoLtypuos has an all time high phos- 
phorus content of 19% with a minimum 32% — max- 
imum 35% calcium and no more than 0.19% fluorine. 

BuTLER PoLLypnHos can be obtained in 100 Ib. 


multi-wall bags, in bulk, or in truck or carload lots. 

Phone, wire or write us or your nearest Butler 
Sales Agent for delivered prices of BUTLER POLLYPHOS 
to your plant. 


phorus. This is especially true for those manufacturers 
located in the western half of the United States. 


—== — 


aig 
Buutler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Sales Division: 1230 Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas *« Phone CA 2-9711 
ae 


Plant & Warehouse: P.O. Box 605 ¢ Galena Park, Texas * Phone OR 2-7587 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines ° Warren Sales Co., Denver 


NTS: W Brok Co., Inc., Mi ee. 
SALES AGE arner Brokerage Co., Inc inneapolis = A Towns Ullal, Venssever 1. & C 


James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles . White Star Concentrates Co., Portland ° 
John Kuhni Sons, Provo, Utah 
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FINANCING 


(Continued from page 46) 





ly had $5.20 invested per hen when it 
got through. 

The spreading manifestations of 
that case have not yet been fully felt 
by the industry. For example, banks 
are now studying the legal implica- 
tions of the present forms of col- 
lateralled notes and are seriously 
thinking about getting the form of 
the note changed. Poultry collateral 
has fallen out of favor. Why wouldn't 
it if you had to invest $5.20 to protect 
it? Bankers are paying a lot more at- 
tention to net worth and business 
reputation—not technical reputation 
—of the borrower. Some bankers have 
just turned away from you and it 
may take years to re-educate them. 


Technology Not Enough 

Poultry and feed technology 
is not enough. The industry is in its 
adolescence. As it matures, it will de- 
velop adult behavior patterns. Most 
particularly, it will develop rational 
management. Firms will increasingly 
turn to credit analysis. Detailed cost 
records and interpretation of these 
records so that standard cost ac- 
counting systems can be set up for 
everyone are now being developed by 
expert accountants. The whole idea 
of developing better auditing stand- 
ards still has to be worked out. 


The problems of the industry and 
its attempts to reach maturity and 
rational management are evidenced 
by the rash of mergers. As long as 
this means combining financial and 


managerial strength to build better | 


firms, the merger movement shows 
that the industry is growing up. But 
whether segments of the industry, all 
trying to climb into the same boat, 


can learn to row together is another | 


story. 


The fall in the amount of poultry | 


and feed credit is symptomatic of 
the bad light in which banks are hold- 
ing you. The fact that production is 
increasing this year without a severe 
price drop, means that production is 


in stronger hands and under better | 
control. Sure and steady growth is | 


the hope for the industry. Those who 
would parlay a mountain of debt into 


a fortune are no longer wanted. The | 


industry can not afford to get an- 
other financial black eye. 


—_— 
——_ 


Field Sales Head 
Named by Bemis 





| 
ST. LOUIS—Appointment of Don- | 


ald E. Prim, Detroit, as a field sales 
supervisor for Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
has been an- 
nounced by Fred 
M. Dreyer, sales 
manager of the In- 
dianapolis sales 
division. 

In making the 
announcement, Mr. 
Dreyer said Mr. 
Prim will be re- 
sponsible for sales 
in Michigan and 
northwestern Ohio 
and will continue 
to be headquartered in Detroit. 

Mr. Prim, who joined the com- 
pany in 1948, served as a multiwall 
bag factory representative following 
sales training. In 1956, he was trans- 
ferred to the Detroit sales office as a 
sales representative. 

U. E. Philpott, a field sales super- 
visor with offices in Indianapolis, will 
continue to be responsible for sales 
in Indiana, Kentucky and central and 
southern Ohio. 





Donald E. Prim 
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West Germany, Italy and a few South 
American countries. One of our staff 
members will be specially trained to 

| handle this part of the company’s 
operations. 

“Capacity at the Holly Farms plant 
already has been increased from 9,600 
birds per hour to 10,500. When the 

| expansion is completed—by Decem- 
| ber—the kill rate will hit 12,000 per 








duck, is not only a first class food 
product but the only form of proc- 
essed bird than many stores and 
other outlets are equipped to handle.” 

Mr. Lovette explained that outlets 
which cannot conveniently maintain 
equipment for keeping ice-packed 
birds can readily handle frozen prod- 
ucts. “This same venture in the 
frozen broiler, I hope, will also push 


| Expansion Started | 
| At Poultry Plant | 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—One of 
| North Carolina's largest poultry proc- 
| essing plants and a part of the Wilkes 
County area $50 million annual in- 
dustry, Holly Farms Poultry Co., has 
an expansion program under way. 
According to Fred Lovette, president | 















































































of the frm, for space wil be boor | HOU, Farms’ marketing overseas” | hour. The capacity could. push the 
ed 15,000 sq. ft., production increased are laying the | compan n o oO some- 
c q P groundwork to export frozen birds to | thing like 25 million broilers.” 


by 2,000 birds per hour, number of 
employees increased by 150 and an- 
nual business increased by $5 million. 

“One new section in the company’s 
expanded operation will be devoted to 
freezing broilers—a process new to 
this section though already making 
headway in Virginia, Georgia, Ar- 
kansas and some other areas,” Mr. 
Lovette said. 

“A great many consumers prefer 
fresh and iced broilers, and these 
will continue to be a big line with 
us. But the frozen broiler, no less 
than the frozen turkey or goose or 
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The Feed Industry 
In the Changing Agricultural Economy 


A feed industry executive presents comments on: Public 
relations, on-the-farm mixing, retail dealers, management's 
role, production techniques, in-plant costs, FDA regulations. 


“It must be considered that there 
is nothing more difficult to carry out 


nor more doubtful of success, nor 
more dangerous to handle than to 
initiate a new order of things. For 


the reformer has enemies in all those 
who would lose by a new order, and 
only lukewarm defenders in all those 
who would profit by a new order; the 
lukewarmness arising partly from 
fear of their adversaries who have 
the laws in their favor and partly 
from the incredulity of mankind, who 
do not truly believe in anything new 
until they have had the actual ex- 
perience of it.” 

The above quotation becomes more 
interesting when one considers when 


it was written and by whom. Thijs 
quotation is from “The Prince”, a 
book written by Nicolo Machiavelli 
and first published in 1532 

Probably no industry as dynamic 
as ours has absorbed so many changes 
so fast. Ours is a changing industry 
and must, of necessity, be so. The 
great technological changes in our 


agricultural system have brought 
forth a new category of people called 
“change agents.” They are profes- 
sional agricultural leaders who serve 
as the middle-men of agricultural 
processes. They are those who study 
changes. They are innovators and 
early adopters and have helped speed 
along our agricultural changes. I am 
sure our industry, which has absorbed 
so many changes, will continue to 
hold its place in our changing agri- 
cultural economy. 





A recent issue of a farm magazine 
asked in a large headline: “What Is 


| the farmer had left. Many of these 





By W. L. Alley 
Pay Way Feed Mills 





EXHIBIT 2. Remote controls such as 
these can help automate feed grind- 
ing and reduce man-hours-per-ton re- 
quirements in a mill. 


the Real Farm Problem?” The an- 
swer, summarized, was: “Lack of a 
public relations program.’ This was 
quite a relief, as many articles in 
farm papers and trade journals have 
quoted agricultural colleges and ads 
from farm equipment manufacturers 
which would indicate the feed manu- 
facturer was about the only problem 
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articles seem to indicate the farmer’s 
salvation is to engage in the feed 
manufacturing business himself. Fur- 
ther study of these articles usually 
finds some reference to concentrates 
or supplements, so I assume this is 
some acknowledgement that the feed 
industry may continue to play some 
part in our great American economy. 


Farm Mixing Not New 

On-the-farm mixing is really not 
new—it may be just a continuation 
in the great cycle of living. I helped 
mix feed for laying hens on the farm 
30 years ago. While we used the 
scoop shovel method of mixing on the 
farm, I’m not so sure but what we 
did as good a job as some of the 
procedures that are recommended to 
the farmer today. We discontinued 
the farm feed manufacturing when 
formula feeds were available, and I 
still cannot get too alarmed about 
feed manufacturing being lost com- 
pletely to the farmer today. 

I assume the farmer could save 
money if he would assemble his own 
farm machinery and automobiles on 
the farm, but for some reason he 
sees fit to leave the job to the equip- 
ment and automobile manufacturers. 
I'm sure he understands that feed 
manufacturing is a very technical 
and specialized business and he can 
find much better ways to utilize his 
time. It’s a known fact today that 
each agricultural worker must pro- 
duce food for 23 persons so he has 
his work pretty well cut out for him. 

I do not necessarily mean there 





EXHIBIT 3. Greater efficiency can be introduced to the feed sacking opera- 
tion with a system like the one illustrated here. One man (first picture) 





W. L. Alley 
AUTHOR—A veteran of the feed in- 
dustry (since 1942), W. L. (Larry) 
Alley is vice president of Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Kansas City. His work for 
Pay Way is primarily concerned with 
purchasing, production and _ traffic. 
Mr. Alley has taken an active part 
in several feed industry activities, in- 
cluding the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. and the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. And currently 
he is board chairman of the Feed 
Prodéuction School. 


will not be changes in feed manufac- 
turing and distribution methods. The 
fact of the matter is that already we 
have seen many of them. But to say 
all feed should be mixed by the feed- 
er or farmer or to say that the retail 
dealer is definitely a thing of the past 
seems to be a little far-fetched at 
this time. 

One comment I saw some time ago 
brought out the fact that the com- 
modity the farmer purchased was 
worth only as much as the service 
accompanying it. Very few feed man- 
ufacturers can perform the type of 
service the farmer-feeder needs 
or is entitled to. They can very ad- 
vantageously use the well-trained and 
progressive feed dealer to do the job 
of farm service which so rightfully 






























operates packaging unit and sends filled sacks along conveyor (second pic- 


ture) to driver loading truck. 












Minutes Are Money 





WHAT FIVE (5) MINUTES LOST PER EMPLOYEE PER DAY COSTS 
BASED ON 8 HR. DAY, 5 DAY WEEK, 255 WORKING DAYS PER YEAR, OVERHEAD COST TAKEN EQUAL TO HOURLY RATE 





WOURLY RATE 5 10 2s 


50 100 500 





1.25 | 265.60 531.20 





1,328.00 


2,656.00) 5,312.00 | 26,560.00 





















1.50 | 318.80 637.50 | 1,594.00 | 3,188.00/ 6,376.00 | 31,880.00 
1.75 | 371.90 743.80 | 1,859,40 | 3,719.00| 7,438.00 | 37,190.00 
2.00 | 425.00| 850.00 | 2,125.00 | 4,250.00; 8,500.00 | 42,500.00 








® Pigures based total tons 


at each Cost Center 





ced per , mot at tonnage 


EXHIBIT 1. These standards for in-plant costs, fairly well accepted by the 
industry, are the result of a research project reported at the 1956 Feed Pro- 
duction School. Summarized here are figures on man-hours per ton, as con- 
tained in coyrighted proceedings of the school. 














2.50 | 531.30 | 1,062.50 


2,656,50 





5,313.00 


10,626.00 


53,130.00 











3.00 | 637.50 | 1,275.00 





3,187.50 











6,375.00 | 12,750.00 | 63,750.00 





EXHIBIT 4. Chart shows how important it is to keep lost time of employees 


| as low as possible. 
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| A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 














i MIXTURE No. No. 1 No. 2 No.3 | No.4 No. 5 No. 6 


Percent of Vitamin A 


remaining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 95.4 98.6 95.6 95.4 




















i COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 
i fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 
which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 
you without delay. 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World's Oldest and 


Largest Specialists in Vitamin 





Products for Feeds 





FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri 4, Milan MEXICO—Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D.F. VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas 
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Weigh the Facts... You're Way Ahead with 
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MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 
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WEIGHTS 
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INSTALLATION 
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TENANCE 
costs 


SIMPLER 
DESIGN 


Murphy-Cardinal Scales combine the strength of high tensile STEEL and 
the simplicity of ADVANCED DESIGN to bring you greater all ‘round 
economy. Murphy-Cardinal’s Double Link Suspension Bearings absorb 
heavy impacts and provide a sturdy free floating platform of either 
concrete or timber. Capacities and platform sizes available on request. 
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Information 


P O. Box 151 
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OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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belongs to him. The feed dealer can 
also do a fine job in helping to carry 
the inventory of the farmers’ needs 
and also by helping the farmer with 
his credit problems. The feed dealer 
may carry other related agricultural 
items and it may be that he will, of 
necessity, carry a good line of con- 
centrates and operate a grinding and 
mixing and a grain bank service for 
his customers. I am sure of one thing 
—if he does his job well, he will grow 
with his community. 

I think we should not lose sight of 
the primary reason for the existence 
of the feed manufacturing industry: 
To supply a quality product that will 
enable the farmer or feeder to pro- 
duce quality meat, milk and eggs at 
a lower cost of production than can 
be done from any other source. To do 
this calls for a great deal of flexibility 
on the part of management, but also 
very strong and resourceful manage- 
ment. 

Four Resources 


It has been said that there are four 
resources that a firm uses to produce 
market goods or perform its services. 
They are: Management, men, money 
and material. A well-managed busi- 
ness is satisfying to customers, em- 
ployees, stockholders, and the public. 

The role of management may be 
divided into five fairly distinct func- 


Needed Wherever 
There Is a Flock 
of Chickens 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


IN DEMAND EVERYWHERE...ALL OF THE TIME 


PILOT BRAND knows no season. It’s a bestseller the 
year ‘round. Poultry raisers have learned that this 
ideal eggshell material helps them get more eggs... 
eggs with stronger shells...eggs that bring top prices 
in the market. 


Constant demand for PILOT BRAND means steady 
sales and profits for you. And we help to bring more 
and more business your way with powerful national 
advertising. 

PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is uniformly pure calcium 
carbonate... kiln-dried...costs less per usable 
pound. Stock it—display it—promote it! 


{ 
Oyster Shell Products Company — 


Mobile, Alabama 








tions or areas of duties and they are: 
(1) Planning, (2) organizing, (3) 
directing, (4) coordinating, and (5) 
controlling. 

The progress of the firm is gov- 
erned by how well management 
plans, organizes, directs, coordinates 
and controls its men, money and ma- 
terial. Each department is affected 
by the very same areas of duties. 

Let’s consider for a moment the 
production phase of the formula feed 
industry. We seemingly have two ex- 
tremes in the feed manufacturing 
business, with many combinations of 
both in between. One of the extremes 
is the highly specialized plant com- 
pletely bulk and automated, making 
very few feeds. Some of these plants 
are producing at the rate of 2-3 tons 
per man-hour. 

In the other extreme is a plant 
equally automated, but making a full 
line of products for all livestock and 
poultry with many variations in each 
line as to medication, physical forms 
and packages. Or in other words, try- 
ing to be all things to all people. 

Needless to say, production prob- 
lems are vastly different in each plant 
and are subject to management’s aims 
and programs. Each of these will 
serve a definite need and can suc- 
ceed if the manufacturer keeps 
abreast of changes, knows his costs 
and helps his customers make their 
profit. 

In-Plant Cost Standards 

In 1956, the Midwest Feed Produc- 
tion School, which is a forerunner 
of Feed Production School, had as a 
research project in-plant costs stand- 
ards. These standards have been fair- 
ly well accepted by industry and are 
used as guides in many cases. Let’s 
review the cost centers as set up for 
the 100 ton mill. (Refer to Exhibit 1.) 

The first cost center is ingredient 
receiving. Here we find that some 
progress has been made in that more 
ingredients are being handled in bulk 
and, also, more hopper cars are being 





Planning anew 
mill or elevator? 
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We would like to talk to you about plan- | 
ning. We're interested in 
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TWO GREAT 
COXY -FIGHTERS! 


1. THE POULTRYMAN whose sound 
management practices can make it tough for 
any disease to gain a costly foothold in 
broiler flocks. 


2. GLYCAMIDE in your feed which, 
combined with good management, permits 
birds to reach top weight gains and feed 
conversions... with point spreads that will 
warm the cockles of your heart! 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, New Jersey. 
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used. We believe this particular cost 
center, utilizing, as many companies 
do, both mechanical and pneumatic 
unloading systems, should be reduced 
to .05. 

The processing cost center was 
carried in the 100-ton mill at .019 
and, while this is very easily auto- 
mated so the grinding can be re- 
motely controlled from the mixing 
room (Exhibit 2), I doubt if this cost 
should be reduced much more than to 
01. 

The cost center of mixing has many 
problems today with the advent of 
the various Food and Drug regula- 
tions. I think perhaps with some con- 
trol over the volume-variety factor 
and utilizing some of the automatic 
mixing systems we have available 
today, this cost center would run in 
the area of .10 to .12. 

The next cost center Is that of 
pelleting and, as you all know, there 
is available on the market today a 
completely automatic pelleting set- 
up. I’m not too sure it would have 





any direct bearing on the man-hours, 
as we have them in our cost study. 
However, I am sure that in the larger 
mills where it’s possible for one op- 
erator to supervise many pellet mills, 
this figure could be improved upon. 

In the field of packing there are 
many variables. Here again, the vol- 
ume variety factor comes into play. 
As you can see from the accompany- 
ing pictures (Exhibit 3), one man on 
the packing unit and a conveyor sys- 
tem with a conveyor projecting into 
the customer’s truck and the driver 
loading his own truck provide a fairly 
efficient packing system at the rate 
of 10-12 bags per minute. Of course, 
the packaging cost center would be 
eliminated on the portion of feed 
shipped in bulk. 

We now come into the cost center 
of warehousing, and I'm sure this is 
where many of the highly specialized 
plants are able to make their great 
savings in man-hours. As the variety 
increases, quite often the volume per 
item decreases and the costs of pro- 





cessing and handling increase. Many 
plants carry their bulk feeds in bins 
right off of the processing line, and 
either load their own trucks or their 
customers’ trucks with practically no 
man-hours involved in warehousing. 
In many of the specialized plants, 
feeds are delivered directly to the 
feedlot and there is no intermediate 
warehousing. 

We find also that in loading of bulk 
feeds for rail shipment, it is possible 
to go directly from processing to box 
or hopper car or to go through hopper 
scales into the conveyance. In either 
case, there is a substantial savings of 
manpower. 

Using the packing system men- 
tioned above—one man packing a 
conveyor system direct to the truck 
or to the car—a fairly low man-hour 
per ton figure can be reached. In 
going to waréhouse floor and loading 
out again, the man-hour cost can 
rise rapidly. 

Now for the cost center of mainte- 
nance. Utilization of a good preven- 
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GRAIN DRYER IN A DECADE 


CHECK THE NEW FEATURES AGAINST ANY DRYER: 


1 Utilizes all four louvered sides of the dryer 


Maximum fuel economy. Heat must go through grain to leave dryer — 
no heat is wasted through air ducts or non-productive side walls. Carload 
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drying power from 4-side drying works faster — and it costs less to run. 


Operating costs are less than a penny a bushel for corn, soybeans — even 


less On small grains. 


4-side louvered columns dry grain better, faster. Exclusive louvered dry- 


ing columns let grain flow gently from top to bottom as it dries. No 


problems here from clogged screens, plugged baffles, or damp spots. 


More fast drying power in smaller space. Gives you increased capacity in 
a smaller structure — Arid-Aire Terminal Grain Dryer is only 47 feet 


60 to 70 feet high 
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Other ARID-AIRE Grain Dryers 
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the NEW Terminal Model 
better drying at lower cost 
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the most complete line of dryers made. 
” Model L horizontal type dryers or 
All are designed to give you 
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Only the Arid-Aire Terminal model has drying 
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| tive maintenance program can help 
keep this cost center in line with con- 
tinuing trends to automation, but 
most of us will not improve much in 
man-hours needed in this cost center. 


Cents Per Hour 

We've been speaking primarily of 
man-hours. Now convert this into 
cents per hour and you can evaluate 
your situation a little better. Here 
again is where good management and 
planning come into play because only 
by utilizing the time of each employee 
will you be able to maintain control 
of your costs. This is management’s 
obligation. 

I received in the mail the other 
day a little chart entitled “Minutes 
Are Money” (Exhibit 4). I thought it 
was rather interesting because here 
is a case in which you can take your 
own hourly rate and get a fair idea 
of what it costs for five minutes of 
lost time per employee per day. 

We have many problems in our 
changing industry, but I know of no 
industry that is working harder to 
help everyone meet the objectives and 
find the answers to the problems. We 
have the feed technology program at 
Manhattan, Kansas, which is a won- 
derful tool for everyone in the indus- 
try. We also have the Feed Produc- 
tion School, Inc., which has dedicated 
the past 11 years to helping the feed 
industry lower the cost of producing 
meat, milk and eggs. The program for 
1961 is getting under way and will be 
extremely important in helping to 
meet the trend to automation and 
cost reduction. 

The school for 1960 is covering sev- 
eral important facets of feed manu- 
facturing and has dedicated a lot of 
time to finding some of the answers 
to complying with Food and Drug 
Administration regulations. I think 
this can be extremely important be- 
cause as we accept the many addi- 
tives that are used in the formula 
feed business, it’s certainly up to us 
to see they are used for the jobs for 
which they were designed. It is also 
up to our industry to meet this chal- 
lenge so that we can better justify 
our position in relation to the farm 
feed manufacturer who will not exer- 
cise any controls or mixing proce- 
dures relative to the additives or 
drugs. 

I think we, as an industry, can im- 
prove our own public relations; work 
more closely with our agricultural 
schools so we have a common under- 
standing of our objectives; work more 
closely with the “change agents,” as 
they are known in our changing agri- 
cultural economy and, above all, take 
the lead in helping our farmers and 
feeders meet the changes as they are 
affected by them. And, as we do these 
things, we will continue to be a grow- 
ing, dynamic industry. 
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tress Cross MEANS 
Originality — Specialization — Progre 


1. ORIGINALITY— 


Chas. Vantress Farms originated the modern theory of cross breeding 
for production of meat type chickens. (Separation of Male and Female 
Lines and taking proper breeding direction for each fine.) 

Chas. Vantress Farms originated and developed the birds to fit the - 
modern theory, demonstrating the soundness of the theory and value of 
the stock developed, through winning the famous — National Chicken of 
Tomorrow contests. 


2. SPECIALIZATION — 


Chas. Vantress Farms are now dedicated to the specialized busine 
of Male Line Breeding ONLY. 

Chas. Vantress Farms are non-competitive with customers.and are a 
protection to all customers by assuring them of equality in male line 
breeding stock with ali other Vantress Customers. Chas. Vantress Farms — 
does not engage in any other phase of the meat chicken business. ; 


3. PROGRESS-— 


Substitute cockerels for breeding are available from at least a dozen 


sources — “the woods” are full of sources who offer males, but the Cha 
Vantress program of Applied Genetics originated (1) the theory, (2) th 
birds and (3) the system of pedigree breeding for meat production im- 
provement and is the fountain head source for male line breeding cock 
erels now and for the future. 4 
The Chas. Vantress program is dedicated to breeding gains for pro: 
ducers, processors and consumers. 
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Micro-Pen 


Procaine Penicillin G in smaller 
crystals...specially coated to maintain 
stability under extreme conditions 





More and more feed manufacturers are finding 
that Micro—Pen offers an excellent solution 
for the problems of dispersion and stability. 


Micro—Pen crystals are about one-fourth the 
size of ordinary feed—grade penicillin crys- 
tals, thus, they disperse more uniformly 
throughout the ration. 


The potency of each minute crystal is given 
a longer life by a unique manufacturing method 
that fully coats each and every crystal... 
protecting it from the effects of heat, mois- 


and 


ture, and pressure. 


Actual pelleting test confirms excellent 
stability of Micro-Pen: 

A 500-1b. batch of basal broiler ration with 
Micro—Pen was pelleted. Feed samples were col-— 
lected in triplicate for penicillin assays. 
Temperatures were recorded at the following 

1) before pelleting, 2) immediately 
the hot pellets were taken from the 
pelleting chamber, and 3) at the time the 
cooled pellets were bagged. Here is the actual 


test 


times: 


after 


data: 
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For more research 
data, write... 





ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY A DIVISION OF 








EL! LILLY AND COMPANY - INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 











GIVEN PELLET MILL—This pellet mill, to be used for animal nutrition re- 
search, was recently presented to the Montana State College Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bozeman, by California Pellet Mill Co, Accepting the 
mill from Wayne E. Bennett, left, a representative of the California firm, is 
Dr. Roy E. Huffman, second from left, director of the experiment station. 
Watching the presentation are Dr. O. O. Thomas, second from right, professor 
of animal nutrition, and Fred 8S. Willson, head of the MSC animal industry 


and range management department. 





vent electrostatic interference with 


FDA’s Inspection | 
P oints Listed for (e) Report whether same equip- 


ment is used to mix different medi- 
Feed Manufacturers cated feeds and/or medicated and 
SACRAMENTO—Points which are 


non-medicated feeds. 

checked by Food and Drug Adminis- (f) Determine the adequacy of 
tration inspectors have been listed for | cleaning of mixing equipment and 
medicated feed manufacturers by the | how it is cleaned. 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- (f) Observe methods, if any, used 
ers Assn. The bulletin warns that | to control dust containing drug com- 
FDA inspection is being stepped up| ponents from entering other plant 
and manufacturers should check the | operations. 
published list to avoid difficulties. (h) Determine what happens to 
Bi — from the inspector’s | the dust collected in dust collectors 

(a) Check batch formulas for drug Gasing-Meaieutes end non-medicated 


feed manufacturing. 
component, amount, etc., and for any i) Wh ti ale 
new or unusual feed ingredient. (i) at precautions are taken to 


(b) Check storage of supplier’s insure that drug components actually 
premix, and if an additional premix | °° mixed inte each batch of medi- 
is made by the firm, check storage of cated feed? 
this additional premix to ascertain (j) Routinely check the method of 
that methods of storage will not re- | sampling and frequency, laboratory 
sult in an overage or shortage and | facilities if the firm has one. 
that non-medicated feeds are not con- (k) Check labeling, including that 
taminated by the medicated feeds. for bulk shipment. 

(c) Check equipment against that (1) If feed manufacturer sells in 
specified in the new-drug applications | bulk, using either own trucks or con- 
or Antibiotic Form 10's. tracted trucks, ascertain precautions 

(d) Check equipment for evidence | taken to prevent contamination of 
of proper electrical grounding to pre- | other feeds hauled in same truck. 








low-cost, 
lightweight, 


powerful... 





Power Shovel Bury! 


This little 286 pound powerhouse will astonish you with its pulling force 
of more than 1300 pounds and work output of 100 tons per hour. 


Dollar for dollar the rugged STOHR ROTO SHOVEL gives you more... 
the ease of handling, capacity, and dependable, money-saving results .. . 
than other power shovels costing nearly twice as much, 


One man handles it with ease. You get instant, push-button stop-start 
action you can count on. Because it’s completely portable you wheel it from 
job to job ... fold back the retractable wheels when it’s in use. 


Contact us for the whole story on this remarkable STOHR ROTO SHOVEL 


Seedburo 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept. FS-9 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 











NEW! 
1960 STANDARD BAG 


CONSTRUCTIONS 


TO GUT YOUR COSTS 
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Substantial savings and reduced bag breakage for feed packers 
are achieved by new standard WONDERWALL bag constructions 


TYPICAL SOM 507 FEED BAG CONSTRUCTIONS 











Natural Kraft “Optimum” User “Economy” User 
Kind of Feed Construction WONDERWALL Benefits WONDERWALL Benefits 

Laying Mashes 2/40, 1/50 = 130f 1/50, 1/70 = 120 Reduced breakage; 1/50, 1/60 = 110¥ Less breakage; 
same cost save $3.30 per M 

Coarse Grains 1/40, 2/50 = 140f 1/50, 1/70 = 1204 Reduced breakage; 1/50, 1/60 = 110# Less breakage; 
save $3.30 per M save $6.60 per M 

Small and Medium 3/50 = 150¥ 1/60, 1/70 = 1304 Reduced breakage; 1/50, 1/70 = 120} Less breakage; 
save $1.65 per M save $6.60 per M 











During a controlled research program to de- 
termine possible savings in bag costs, various 
WONDERWALL constructions were tested by 
53 packers who shipped 57,263 tons of feed in 
2,290,522 WONDERWALL bags. 

Result of this laboratory and field proving 
was the development of new, superior con- 
structions for all types of feed bags. 

Two of the new constructions are shown in 
the box with their benefits. Similar economies 
are obtainable with other sizes and with white 
outer sheets. 

Secret of WONDERWALL strength is Krafts- 
man Clupak* extensible paper. Its built-in 
stretch withstands far more impact. without 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufac- 
tured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. 











breaking than conventional natural kraft. In 
a WONDERWALL, fewer or lighter plies are 
needed to do a better job. 

See how WoNDERWALL standard feed bag 
constructions can cut your costs, reduce bag 
breakage and increase customer satisfaction. 

Our technical service experts are ready to 
help you. Call or write Multiwall Bag Divi- 
sion, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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Field Service Man Plays 
Important Role in Selling 
To Dairies, Poultry Farms 


“Business just doesn’ 


t come fo us any- 


more; it must be sought after or created." 


By Jess Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 





The iast few years have seen the 
emergence of a figure who might rot 
have been recognized in the feed in- 
dustry a decade ago. This is the out- 
side salesman or field service man. 
Though he may have been found with 
larger feed companies ten years ago, 
his duties have been vastly changed. 

In California, in particular, the 


serviceman has become important to 
the success of any mill that is fight- 
ing for business. His job varies from 
one mill to another, but the main 
purpose is to sell more feed. Yet he 
spends more of his time with regular 
customers, helping them with man- 


The service man is most in demand 
by mills which cater to dairies and 
poultry farms. Most feedlots manu- 
facture their own feed; and some of 
the larger ones may have a nutrition- 
ist on the staff. Quite often the super- 
intendent is a college-trained man 
who formulates his own feed mix- 
tures. When real trouble comes along, 
a veterinarian is called. 

Feed companies that make feed for 
turkeys and broilers may have a 
service man. An important field is 
with dairy cows and laying hens, be- 
cause the maintenance problems are 
complicated. 

One example of a typical service 
man is O. K. Parks, who is employed 
by the Albers Feed & Farm Supply, 
Modesto, Cal. Mr. Parks grew up on 
a Texas farm, graduated from agri- 
cultural college with a degree in ani- 
mal husbandry and migrated to Cali- 
fornia. He has spent most of his adult 
life in the dairying field and works 
exclusively with dairy owners. 

Mr. Parks visits each customer 


agement problems so they won't start 


using someone else’s feed. 


regularly, checks to see if the feed 
bins need refilling, and talks over 
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CAPACITY WAY UP 
EFFICIENCY BETTER THAN EVER 
AUTOMATED OPERATION 
NEW SAFETY CONTROLS 


Now there’s a new meaning to drier value. 


With the development of Shanzer’s Thirti- 
eth Anniversary Drier, operators can achieve 
greatly increased bushels-per-hour output for 
far less than ever thought possible before. 

Capacity increases of 40 percent or more, 
based on model for model and drier invest- 
ment comparisons, are typical. Finished grain 
has a uniformly dried quality and precision 
reliability beyond even previous Shanzer 








problems with the owner. He keeps 
some figures on feeding tests and 
listens to complaints and problems 
and tries to solve them. If the owner 
wants to expand his plant, Mr. Parks 
will go over each detail with him. 
The service man also tries to get 
customers started on a well-planned 
calf program, keeps them advised on 
new products and is an advisor on 
sanitation programs. 

“I don’t have any set route or 
schedule,” said Mr. Parks, “because 
some owners need more help than 
others. I go wherever I can be of the 
most help. The main thing is to get 
dairymen on a good feeding and 
management program. Unless they 
can make a steady profit, some other 
feed company may get their busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Parks also has a daily confer- 
ence with the store manager, checks 
with feed deliverymen on anything 
they may have heard or observed and 
makes personal calls on new dairy- 
men to see if they can be converted 
into customers. 

“A field service man should know 
his field,” explained Mr. Parks, “but 
the two essentials, I think, are to 
make no false claims about feed and 
to get along with people. In trying to 
convince some customer that he is 
doing something wrong, a lot of tact 
and patience is needed.” 

The service man usually works on 
a straight salary, but some feed com- 
panies pay a salary plus a commis- 
sion on feed sales. Since there are so 
many duties, most mill owners prefer 
the salary plan. 

Many of the large companies have 
several service men. The Albers Feed 
& Farm Supply has three others— 
one for broilers, one for laying hens 
and another for turkeys. Each man 
works exclusively in his own field, 
though he keeps in close touch with 
the others on mutual problems. 

More and more the very large feed 
companies are employing veterinar- 
ians on their staffs. At Arlington, Cal., 
the Brookhurst Mill has a veterinarian 
who started working one day a week, 
but is now putting in almost full 
time. Since the company is now pro- 
viding feed for well over a million 
laying hens, the veterinarian has a 
full work schedule. 

Usually the poultry service man 
works much like those in dairying, 
though the duties are different. There 


| is usually more routine work to the 
| job, because he may be called upon 


| to help out with culling, vaccinating 


and inspecting the farm for ailing 
birds. Quite often he will take a sick 


| hen and send her to a state labora- 


standards; and automated operational con- | 


venience and safety are further improved by 
Shanzer’s all new Drier Control Center. 

There never was a better time to decide 
on a drier, nor a better drier value to choose 
than the new Thirtieth Anniversary Drier 
from Shanzer. Call your Shanzer represent- 
ative, today. 


Automated operation with maximum safety and 
convenience are incorporated in Shanzer’s new 
Drier Control Center. Electrical components are 
prewired at the factory for additional savings to 
the customer through reduced field wiring costs. 
Features include: automatic purging, ignition and 
temperature control; fused protection ahead of 
each motor starter; main entrance safety disconnect 
switch; and a complete “safety group” shutdown 
action covering high inlet temperature, high ex- 
haust temperature, flame, fan or power failure. 


Go with Shanger iin the Sixties 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Designers and manufacturers of stationary and portable Grain Driers, 
Bucket Elevators, Conveyors, Aspirating Cleaners and Manlift Elevators 


85 Bluxome Street 


* San Francisco 7, California *¢ 


Phone SUtter 1-5200 





tory for an analysis. 

One problem the service man has 
in poultry is being asked to do too 
much. Some poultrymen depend too 
much upon his services and may call 
him out for the most trivial reason. 
This becomes a diplomatic position, 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 
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SERVICE MAN—0O. K. Parks is re- 
sponsible for Albers Feed & Farm 
Supply calf growing program. A col- 
lege man with a number of years of 
experience, he is partly responsible 
for the increased business his com- 
pany enjoys. 


because he must at times refrain 
from so many visits, and yet do it 
without offending the customer. 

Seldom is the field service man 
asked to work at the mill in spare 
time or to deliver feed, although some 
of them use pick-up trucks and may 
make small deliveries that coincide 
with their regular visits. 

The ideal man for this position is 
college-trained and has had from five 
to 10 years experience. Some service 
men never went to college but 
learned from a lifetime in the indus- 
try. Such a man may be indispensa- 
ble to his own firm, but is seldom 
sought after by rival companies. The 
accent is on college training and the 
young man who contemplates enter- 
ing this field has very little chance 
without a degree in agriculture, pre- 
ferably in the exact field where he 
plans to work. 

In summing up why the service 
man or outside salesman has become 
so important in the feed industry, one 
mill owner told it this way: “Business 
just doesn’t come to us anymore; it 
must be sought after or created. We 
are all treading uncertain ground. 
Feed mills are competing for a 
dwindling business in some areas. 

“Our mill is making feed for about 
5,000 milk cows. We know that there 
won't be any more dairies coming in 
and that three or four smaller ones 
will go out of business each year. So 
my outside service men and I are 
spending extra time with our better 
customers, hoping they will make 
enough profit to enlarge their herds. 
Then we can sell more feed, even 
though the number of dairies contin- 
ues to dwindle. 

“Every mill in this area and for 
100 miles around is trying to cut in 
for more business here. If we let up 
one iota on service work, somebody 
will send a smart boy out to see our 





Mix Your 
Own Brand 


elm allie 
PROFITS! 


BROWER 
Wpisdoind 


> 


Use BROWER MIXER to 
blend in a good concen- 
trate with local grains and 
you're all set to sell your 
own brand of feeds — step 
up your profits as much 
os $1.50 per bag! A 
BROWER MIXER whirls 
the ingredients instead of 
just stirring or tumbling, pro- 
the most thorough mix 
obtainable ... a 
blend in about 10 minutes. 
Built to give years of 
trouble-free service. WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG! 


‘-i-ie, 13.4 MFG. CO. 
625 N. Third St. 
Quincy, Illinois 
















customers and take a few of them 
away from us. 

“In my opinion the outside sales- 
men are as necessary to my business 
as the fellow who runs the mixing 
plant or delivery truck.” 


Distributor Appointed 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO—The Buck- 
eye Incubator Co., maker of incuba- 
tors, mechanical feeders and poultry 
equipment in Springfield, has an- 
nounced the appointment of a new 
distributor, The Bradshaw Supply Co. 

The Bradshaw company, serving in 
the southeastern states, has outlets 
in Canton, Ga.; Siler City, N.C., and 
Albertville, Ala. The new distributor 
will handle sales and service on Buck- 
eye E-Z Feeders, including repair 
parts. 

In making the announcement, the 
Buckeye Incubator officials reported 
that this addition will in no way 
affect the function of the present 
Buckeye warehouses in these areas. 














Heavy Duty Truck Hoists 





Crusher Feeders 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. 
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Heavy Duty Inclined 
Drag Feeders 


ECONOMY Ailnico Vertical 
Permanent Magnetic Mixers 
Separators 


Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 








Higher mathematics? 





No, higher protein and energy feed formula! 


Let X stand for the Unidentified Growth Factors 
found in 50% Meat and Bone Meal, and PNW 
stand for Partial Nutritional Worth. Mix it in your 
livestock feed and what have you got? An econom- 


ical and highly nutritious feed that supplies: 


Protein Riboflavin 

Fat Pantothenic Acid 
Calcium Niacin 
Phosphorus Vitamin B;. 


Plus Unidentified Growth Factors 
at less cost than competitive products 


Partial Nutritional Worth sounds complicated but 
all it really means is a measurement of the actual 
worth of the protein, energy, vitamins and minerals 
in relation to the market price of the ingredient. 
Your feed dollar buys more of the important feed 
values when you invest it in Meat and Bone Meal. 


50% Meat and Bone Meal gives a better balance 
of vital growth ingredients for better conversion 


and more weight gain at lower cost per pound, 
Truly outstanding results can be expected from 
the Unidentified Growth Factors found only in 
Meat and Bone Meal. 


Start getting your extra dividend regularly by: 


(1) Including full quotas of Meat and Bone 
Meal and stabilized animal fats in feed 
rations. 


(2) Taking advantage of the P.N.W. of animal 
by-products in relation to market prices. 


(3) Getting the low-cost protein and energy 
supplied by animal by-products in concen- 
trated form. 


Let this feed ingredient build more sales and 
better profits for you. Write today for our free 
booklets on Meat and Bone Meal. They’ll help 
you improve feeds and profits in mills of every 


size. 


national renderers association 
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30 N. LASALLE ST. 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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Changes Should 


Come Gradually 

Mort Keller, a heavy set, unshaven 
farmer smoking a cigar, came into 
Joe Brooks’ office and slapped a grind 
ind mix sales slip on the desk. 

‘Hi, Mort,” Joe greeted cheerful- 
ly. “How are things with you today?” 

Mort Keller frowned, then shrug- | 
ged his shoulders. “Okay, I guess.” 

Joe Brooks was a student of hu- 
man nature—he had to deal with dif- 
ferent types of farmers every day— 
and he knew something was amiss. 
Mort was usually a jovial fellow. It 
was not often he appeared in a surly 
mood 

So Joe 





tried another tack. “Was | 
our service satisfactory today, | 
Mort ?” 

Mort Keller blinked. “Well, I guess | 
the boys ground and mixed my feed 


as well as they ever did.” He hesi- 


tated. “Joe, are your men going to | 
night schoc! or taking correspond- 
ence courses or something?” 

Joe looked surprised, and even 


Rusty Hagen, the runtish bookkeeper, 
looked up from his work. “Why not 


that I know of, Mort,” Joe said. 
“Why do you ask?” 
Mort took a puff on his half- 


smoked cigar. “Well, when I came in 
with my grist, Milt Peters greeted 
me, and then he said something about 
he heard a college research man had 
developed a frozen ham, egg and 
toast package that drops into a toast- 
er for a hot breakfast in one minute.” 

“Oh?” said Joe. “That's news to 
me, too. What won’t they come up 
with next?” 

Mort gave him a quizzical look. 
“Then while the feed was mixing, I 
ran into Butterball Barlow, and he 
told me that he read where some fel- | 
low mixed chopped eggs with other 
tasty stuff and packaged it in the | 
shape of a hot dog. Butterball said | 
this would provide a bigger market | 
for eggs.” 





Joe Is Puzzled 
Now it was Joe’s turn to be puz- 
zled. It was a surprise to him ae 
learn that his employees were pass- 


| 
| 
| 


ing out such farm information to cus- | 
tomers. 

“Then,” Mort went on sourly, “I 
met Smiley Johnson, and he told me 
that he read somewhere that farm- 
ers can save from $3 to $3.30 per acre 
using minimum tillage methods.” 

“Well!” said Joe in surprise 

Mort gritted his teeth. “Then Pop 
Henley was standing talking to me 
while my bulk feed was spouting in- 
to my truck. Pop says, with a wise 
look on his face, that he heard in 
the future fruits, vegetables and eggs 
will be inspected and graded by 
closed circuit television.” | 
Joe watched the frown on Mort’s | 











in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue." 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 











face. “Don’t you like to hear all these 
latest developments?” 

“No, sir!” thundered Mort. “Do you 
think I come to this feed mill to hear 
stuff like that? Holy cow, if your 
men are going to turn into a bunch 
of college professors I'm gonna get 
my feed ground and mixed someplace 
else, Joe. And I'm not kidding.” 

Joe looked serious. “Sorry to hear 


| 
| 
| 


that from you, Mort. I really don’t 
know what got into the boys. Of 
course, we always encourage them to 
keep up on agricultural develop- 
ments. They must have taken this 
advice to heart.” 

Mort looked sharply at Joe. “So 
you don’t know anything about it, 
huh? Let me tell you something Joe. 
Know what I’ve come to this mill for 








—nigh onto eight years now?” 

“For grinding and mixing service 
is the best in the country,” 
Joe grinned. 

“Yeah, that’s part of it, Joe. But I 
like to come here to gas a little while 
my feed is being ground. Used to be 
a fellow could hear three or four 
jokes every time he came here and 
get some good belly laughs. And a 
farmer needs some belly laughs, Joe, 
the way most farm prices are today. 
You’re not gonna get those laughs 
talking with others farmers—or with 
the wife who’s overworked. 

Joe looked amazed. 

“Not that I’m against getting a 
little advice, Joe, but I don’t want it 
so darn serious. I like a joke, and 
then a wise crack about a new farm- 
ing idea. Not this serious darned col- 
lege professor way of talking. The 
place for that is in farm reports and 
magazines. A feed mill should be a 
place where a farmer can have man- 
to-man talk with a dealer and his 
employees, with no holds barred— 





SPROUT-WALDRON PELLET MILL SUPERIORITY 
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except if the preacher happens to 
wander in.” 

By this time both Rusty Hagen 
and Joe Brooks were smiling. “Mort, 
I think you are right,” said Joe 
warmly. “T’ll talk to the boys about 
it. There’ll be a change in approach 
the next time you come in.” 

Mort’s brown eyes searched Joe's 
j face. “Darn it, I think you're telling 
the truth, Joe. This wasn’t a top 
brass order, then, was it?” 

Joe shook his head. “No,. sir.” 

“Well, then,” said Mort, “I guess 
} I'll keep bringing my grain here and 
> buying my feed. If this professor stuff 
; had been a top brass order, then I'd 
have known it was hopeless to come 
back. But now I can see changes com- 
ing. I always did like to come here, 
Joe. By the way, don’t you know any 
good stories to tell me?” 

“Sure,” said Joe, “I know a dandy 
about a farmer who hurt his knee 
and had quite a stay in a hospital 
I’ll walk out in the warehouse with 
you and give you the details. I don’t 





—— 


| 


want to disturb Rusty. He’s just try- 
ing to strike a monthly balance, and 
I want him to keep his mind on the 
job.” 

Mort smiled. “Now that’s the way 
I like to be treated,” he said. “Noth- 
ing like a good story to brighten the 
day. I hope it’s the kind I can tell 
my wife. Makes her feel better for an 
hour or two when I can get her to 
laugh.” 








FTC Hatchery Rules 
Hearing Scheduled 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—A hearing to 


consider revisions in the Fair Trade 
Practice Rules for the commercial 
poultry hatchery and breeding indus- 
try will be conducted by the Federal 
Trade Commission at the Purdue Me- 
morial Center, Purdue University 





ie | here October 25, it has been an- 
| nounced. 

ADDITION STARTED * | The hearing will get underway at 9 
LEWISVILLE, MINN.—Lewisville | a.m. and is expected to last about 
Farmers Elevator has under con- | three hours. It will precede the an- 
struction a 72 by 20 ft. addition to its | nual convention of the Indiana State 

poy Ry “ay Se | Poultry Assn. Oct. 25-26 
cost j and is ing bul y | The i ae "pss : 
Olson Elevator Mill Supply & Build- | | The Fair Trade Practice Rules 

ers, Mankato, Minn. The addition is | WT? !st revised in 1956 
of wood cribbing covered with tin | The Fair Trade Practice Commit- 
and will be as high as the elevator. tee of the American Poultry & Hatch- 
Leonard Hedstrom, manager of the ery Federation met in July with a 
elevator, said the space will be used representative of the Federal Trade 
for storage and work area and will Commission and recommended sev- 

be operated with equipment of the eral changes in current rules 

main elevator. The American Poultry & Hatch- 
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SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC 


MUNCY, 


IS FIRMLY BASED ON CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


The pelleting of poultry, livestock and 
small animal feeds has become so import- 
ant to the industry that a thorough under- 
standing of the process and the equipment 
involved is vital to large and small feed 
manufacturers alike. 


This Sprout-Waldron booklet covers the 
advantages of pelleting feeds, the history 
of pellet mill design, how pellets are form 
ed, and design features of economic import- 
ance in the selection of the mill for your 
needs. In addition, the booklet presents the 
three basic Sprout-Waldron pellet mills, 
explains the importance of cooling, drying, 
crumbling, cleaning and grading of pellets 
and discusses the major design features of 
this auxiliary pelleting equipment. 


Whether you are now using Sprout-Wal- 
dron pellet mills or those of another manu- 
facturer, or whether you are contemplating 
putting in your first pellet mill, PM/1 
is well worth the reading. It will make 
your understanding and appreciation of this 
important production tool 
more acute. It will help 
you select new equip- 
ment wisely or get 
the most out of 
the equipment 
you may now 
have on hand. 
Your free copy 
will be sent your 
way by return mail. 






PENNSYLVANIA, uU. S.A. 


since 1966 Size Reduction + Size Classification * Mixing and Blending + Bulk Materials Handling + Pelleting 


ng, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Austratie. Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg. 
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FARM PLATFORMS—Ray Bales, 
right, Pay Way Feed dealer from 
Stet, Mo., is shown receiving a sup- 
ply of farm platform pamphlets from 
Max Straube, president of Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Kansas City. The pam- 
phiets, which are being disseminated 
free through Pay Way dealers, pre- 
sent an unbiased outline, interpreta- 
tion, and comparison of the farm plat- 
forms of the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties, according to Mr. Straube. 
Pay Way produced the pamphlet in 
an effort to help midwestern farm 
families better understand the dif- 
| ference between the two platforms 
and what each will mean in terms of 
a Republican or Democratic victory 
in November. 





ery Federation reports it has fur- 
nished to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion a list of all hatcheries in the 
United States and the proposed 
changes will be mailed to all hatch- 

| erymen prior to the hearing. All per- 

| sons interested in participating in 

| the hearing have been invited to at- 
tend, according to APHF. 


| Champion Enrolled 


DECATUR, GA. — The champion 
FFA broiler producer in the south- 
eastern states, Charles N. Smith, has 
enrolled at Emmanuel College, 
Franklin Springs, Ga., it has been 
announced. He will attend as a recipi- 
ent of a $500 scholarship presented 
to him by the Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn., sponsor of the annual 
Broiler Production Awards program. 

He is a member of the Royston, 
Ga., High School FFA Chapter. 

The college is located near his 
home and he plans to commute daily 
| and continue his broiler production 

program. His future plans are to en- 

ter one of the state colleges and ma- 

| jor in some specialized field of poul- 
| try. 

The youth is a leader in several 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| youth activities and will receive the 


| Georgia Planter Degree this fall, the 
highest state degree in FFA work. 





Buys 2 Airplanes 


ST. LOUIS—Ralston Purina Co. 
has entered the ranks of owners of 
business aircraft. The company has 
purchased two executive transport 
airplanes from Beech Aircraft Corp., 
it has been announced. 

Three pilots have been hired to fly 
the company’s new aircraft. 
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Your broilers come from 
ARBOR ACRES 
females! 
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® ties. Mr. Hartung emphasized that 
Unique P. oultry Houses the facilities are going commercial 


e TIME e BELTS 
S AV FE S © POWER © SPOILAGE Control Environment, operations, and not CSU experiments. 
@ TROUBLE How long hens stay in production 
4 : Reduce Labor Costs and how such factors as egg quality, 
Automatic Overflow Signaling, Non-Mixing DAVIS, CAL. — Two unique Colo- shell quality and feed conversion 
: stack up under these close environ- 


4 4 ° rado poultry houses were described v 
Ha | | G rain D istri b utor here during the recent Poultry Sci- | ™ental controls are matters of inter- 
est to poultry scientists, he concluded. 























Mode of cast iron for long life, stability and efficiency. Can be ence Assn. meeting at the University 
installed singly or im tandem. Recommended by the best of California, Davis. — 
Both are commercial facilities in 





Write for Catalog Denver, T. E. Hartung, extension P oultry Gr oup Sets 
HALL DISTRIBUTOR COMPANY pouttesaanh at Colorado State Univer- | 3 Regional Meetings 


408 So. 48th Ave. "Since 1898" Omaha 32, Neb. sity, told the poultry scientists. 
One of the facilities is a circular KANSAS CITY — Dates for the 


poultry house containing a multi-level | three American Poultry & Hatchery 
arrangement of individual bird cages Federation regional “quickie” conven- 


mounted on a large “merry-go-round” | tions have been set, according to an 
frame (Feedstuffs, June 4). The en- | 2mnouncement from L. M. Manford, 


MALT SPROUTS - . ; i i 
BREWERS GRAINS tire cage unit rotates on this frame | federation president. 
DISTILLERS GRAINS and the caged birds have access to The western regional meeting is 
feeding and watering stations for | scheduled for the Disneyland Hotel, 


BEET PULP 

only a limited time during each com- | Anaheim, Cal., Dec. 2-3. The mid- 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. ee plete turn. Egg gathering is handled | western will be held at the Conrad 
from a service elevator as the cages | Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 7-8. The 
pass by. eastern quickie is slated for Dec. 8-9 
The circular building has no win- | at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 

dows. It has forced ventilation and | Philadelphia. 
refrigeration-type air conditioning. This is the second time the west- 


+ 
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; The second facility is a colony cage | ern meeting has been held at the 
For Blue Ribbon set-up, located in rooms once used Disneyland Hotel. Disneyland Park 
4 to age and cure meat in a former | will be open during the time of the 
packing plant. The rooms are arti- | meetings. 
J ficially lighted and each has its own The midwestern meeting follows 
~ forced ventilation. Birds are under | the annual meeting of the Poultry & 
LINSEED Fs almost total environmental control | Egg National Board in Chicago. 
° . from the time they are a day old until For the third time, the eastern 
OIL MEAL | i Your customers will keep asking for... ready for the cull market, Mr. Har- | quickie will be a joint APHF-North- 
aes proven = | : tung said. eastern Poultry Producers Council 
SEE: # i nnesod da In both units, emphasis is on a high | venture. 
SOLVENT EXTRACTED LINSEED MEAL degree of environmental control and | It is 10 years since the inaugura- 
st on keeping labor costs as low as pos- | tion of the two-day APHF business 
’ sible. management sessions. At least one 


Mr. Hartung and Dr. Robert E. | quickie has been held each year since 
MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL CO. Moreng of the Colorado Experiment | 1951, excepting 1953. 

MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINN. « PHONE: SUNSET 8-9011 Station worked on a consulting basis No southern quickie is planned this 
with the developers of both facili- | year. 
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If it's about salt and trace minerals, ask Morton. You can get the 
right answer, fast, from the men in Morton’s Nutritional Research Depart- 
ment. For these men follow every new development in trace-mineral nutri- 
tion. They have at their disposal the services of the world’s most complete 
salt research laboratory, Morton’s ultra-modern laboratory at Woodstock, 
Illinois. And they are part of a company which, for more than 30 years, 
has been studying and evaluating trace mineral sources and requirements 
for formula feeds. This assures you a dependable source of information 
regarding the increasingly important field of trace mineral nutrition. 

Morton’s continuous study and testing program, combined with rigid 
quality controls, also assures you products of unvarying quality for maxi- 
mum results in your feeds. 

As a Morton customer, you know that the best in scientific manpower, 
technical facilities and modern production procedures are always working 
in your behalf. 

In addition to technical help on salt and trace minerals for formula 
feeds, Morton offers a complete line of Mixing Salts—Trace-Mineralized, 
Iodized and Special Mixing. And Morton Mixing Salts are available every- 
where in the country. For more information about the technical help and 
products Morton offers, ask your Morton representative or write: 
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Morton Salt Research Laboratory, Woodstock, Illinois 


UNPR Nia 


NUTRITIONAL 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 













economist and an industry researcher 
oth advised the egg producer on the 
need to cut costs and gave tips on 


how to save money on the cost of 


producing a dozen eggs at the Florida 
Poultry Institute at Camp McQuarrie | 
(Feedstuffs, Sept 3) 

Dr. Ralph A. Eastwood, extension | 
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Producers Advised of Need, Ways to Cut 
Egg Production Costs at Florida Meeting 


ASTOR PARK, FLA.—A college | duced on 14 farms was only 27.91¢, 


and the value per dozen eggs sold 
was 36.01¢. “However, when such fac- 
tors as depreciation, interest on in- 
vestment and the non-paid services of 
farm operators and their families 
were included, the total cost per doz- 


| en eggs produced was 43.84¢ or 7.83¢ 


marketing economist at the Univer- | 


of Florida, reported on an analy- 
sis of 1959 operations of 14 south 
Florida egg ranches in Hillsborough, 


sity 


Pasco, Pinellas and Manatee coun- 
tes 

‘On the average,” he said, “those 
farms lost 7.83¢ per dozen eggs pro- 
duced during the year; the five small- 
est farms lost 12.59¢ per dozen, on 
the average.” 


more than income,” he added. 

The cost study reported on was 
one made by Clifford Alston, exten- 
sion farm and home development spe- 
cialist for the university. 

Not all the 14 farms studied lost 
money during 1959, Mr. Alston said, 
but at least a dozen did so. 

Comparing the five high-income and 
five low-income farms among the 14, 
Mr. Alston found these wide ranges: 

Eggs per layer handled, 234 and 





sold per dollar of capital managed, 

$2.64 and $1.11; pounds of feed used 
per dozen eggs, 4.44 and 5.73; annual 
pounds of feed per layer, 86.72 and 

91.59; net cost in cents per dozen 
eggs, 35.51 and 48.93. 

A report on the cost of pullets 
raised for flock replacements was in- 
cluded, with those costs also showing 
a wide range. 

Dr. Withelm’s Talk 

Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, poultry de- 
velopment and market research di- 
rector for Quaker Oats Co., said that 
a dozen eggs should be produced at 
over-all cost (including farm de- 
preciation, interest and repairs) some- 
where between 25.7 and 34.3¢. The 
main variables are those on cost of 
the individual bird and cost of feed, 
he added. 

“Pullet costs can be lowered by 
housing more than 90% good pullets, 
by quantity buying (perhaps com- 
bining orders for the entire year) 
and by raising pullets on less than 
















































Dr. Eastwood confessed that the | 192; percent mortality within laying 
total cash outlay per dozen eggs pro- | flocks, 12.00 and 16.01; dollars in eggs full feed,” said Dr. Wilhelm. “Each 
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ONE TURKEY MAKES 
CLUCK OF THIEF 
SPRINGDALE, ARK. — One little 


uum sentence of five years 


' 


tally, the turkeys will never 
happens to Mr. Evans: 
They have already gone on to their 
rewards. 





10¢ saved per pullet housed is one- 
half cent per dozen eggs earned. 
“Feed costs vary widely with price, 
kind of feed, method of manufacture, 
feed efficiency, total production per 
bird housed.” 

Feed efficiency is a measure of 
both the care taken in avoiding waste 
of feed and the nutritional efficiency 
of the feed, he noted. Saving a half- 
pound of feed per dozen eggs (from 
5-4.5 Ib. of feed) is the equivalent of 
50 doz. eggs per ton of feed, he added. 
“Bulk feed,” Dr. Wilhelm said, “in- 
stead of bagged feed, can save 16¢ 
per hen or 0.8¢ per dozen eggs. Pel- 
leted feed, where available at the 
same price, can save 12¢ per hen per 
year or 0.6¢ per dozen eggs due to 
greater feed efficienvy. 

“Feed wastage in laying houses can 
cost as much as 30¢ per hen per 
year,” Dr. Wilhelm said. “Eliminat- 
ing this could earn 1%¢ per dozen 
eggs.” 


”_ 
—_ 


ELEVATOR HOLDS OPENING 
CANBY, MINN.—Tri County Feed 
Co., successor to Erickson’s Eleva- 
tor here, has held an open house in 
its expanded quarters. Since the ele- 
vator was purchased by Dr. Marvin 
Thorpe and Bennie Madsen, partners 
in the Canby Hatchery, an addition 
has been built and new equipment 
installed. 








KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
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Food Without a Hook? 





FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 
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Here’s a Service Center that scores high in volume because it ranks high in service. Mr. Reichle has earned the 
“President's Honor Council” certificate, a top honor for a Purina Dealer. 


“At our Purina Service Center we 


help farmers every way we can’ 


—says E. H. Reichle, owner, 


Vor 


Fort Bend Feed & Farm Supply, Rosenberg, Texa 


For a quarter of a century, Purina Dealer 
Reichle has worked to promote diversifica- 
tion of agriculture among cattlemen, cotton 
farmers and rice growers. That is one ex- 
ample of the service his organization is 
performing. 
In line with his policy, Dealer Reichle sup- 
rted soil conservation because Fort Bend 
ounty farmers needed it. For that same 
reason, he has installed Check-R-Mix 
Service. 
Caged hens, colony hen operations, calf 
c feeding and “Pig Parlors,” introduced 
by the Fort Bend Feed and Farm Supply, 
have added to farm income. The Dealer- 
ship put on the first cattle-spraying demon- 
stration in the county and has brought 
numerous other features of modern farm- 
ing to the area. 
The growth of Fort Bend Feed and Farm 
Supply is proof that service is selling. 
* * * *£ 


What does Gene Reichle think of the Purina 
Franchise? ‘“‘We never made any money out 
of the feed business until Purina gave us a 
lift,"” says the Dealer. “Purina Salesman Law- 
rence Dube works with us as a ‘partner,’ train- 
ing employees, holding meetings with farm- 
ers, making on-the-farm sales, and bringing 
us good business practices and reliable re- 
search findings. He gives us the right in- 
formation.” 


PURINA...vOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 



















tes Be: 
“Purina display materials dress up the store and help us sell,” says Clarence 
Reichle, inside salesman for the Dealership. A Purina-trained outside sales and 
service man spends most of his time on the road. 
on * 

Modern, push-button Check-R-Mix Service was 
installed at Fort Bend Feed and Farm Supply 
¢ because farmers and ranchers needed it. Harry 
Goger is getting ready to Check-R-Mix local 
grains with Purina Concentrates. ; 
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NEW PRODUCTS - 


NEW SERVICE -« 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 
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No. 7115—Pig Starter 
Display 


Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., an- 
nounces a point-of-sale display de- 
signed to aid the sale of its “Pig 
Slick” pig starter to hog raisers. The 
display is filled with wrapped cinna- 


ngs ‘gofor 
pig slick 


like kids go 
for candy ! 





mon candy. The box front bears a 
full-color reproduction of the Pig 
Slick bag with the names Pig Slick 
and Pig Starter being changed to 
“Kid Slick, A supercharged Kid 
Starter.” The campaign is being 
backed by radio, TV and farm paper 
advertising. For. details, check No 
7115 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7118—Lysine 
Supplement 


Addition of a livestock-poultry feed 











| lysine 





acid itself, the company says. It will 
be 20% lysine product, and the 
price will be approximately 
40% below that of a year ago, the 
company says. The new amino acid 
supplement will be marketed at 55¢ 
lb. Merck officials said this means 
availability of lysine at a price favor- 
able for use in livestock and poultry 
rations. The supplement will be sold 
in 50-lb. bags. For complete in‘orma- 
tion, check No. 7118 on the coupon 
and mail. 


* 

No. 7123—Swine 

* * 
Mixing Salt 

Morton Salt Co. has announced a 
new trace mineralized mixing salt for 
swine. The firm said it has been spe- 
cifically designed to supply the trace 
mineral requirements of all swine. It 
includes a high level of zinc to pre- 
vent parakeratosis. Morton Swine 
Mixing Salt contains 0.800% zinc, and 
when mixed in complete swine feeds 
at the level of 10 Ib. per ton, it will 
supply 40 parts per million of zinc. 
It has been generally established, 
Morton said, that this level of zinc 
will protect swine from parakera- 
tosis if the calcium content of the 
feed does not exceed 1%. All of the 
essential trace elements in the prod- 
uct are said to come from nutrition- 
ally tested, water insoluble mineral 
compounds. These compounds are 





























grade lysine supplement to its line | blended with the salt, together with 
has been announced by Merck Chemi- | a new anti-segregation treatment de- 
cal Division, Merck & Co., Inc. Called | signed to prevent the natural tenden- 
“Lyamine,” the product is of a uni- | cy of these compounds to separate 
form standard, controlled potency. | out during handling. For further in- 
The lysine is 100% available, and | formation, check No. 7123 on the cou- 
its potency is based upon the amino | pon and mail 
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No. 7116—Storage Bin 
Leveler 


Lennox Industries, Inc., has added 
a grain leveler to its line of equip- 
ment. Known as the “Spreads-All,” 
the unit is driven by a % h.p. engine. 
It mounts in the top of the grain bin 





and fills the bin evenly by spreading 
grain over the entire bin during the 
filling operation, the company says. 
The unit eliminates the need for hand 
scooping of grain, eliminates trash 
pockets, and when a fan is used on 
the bin during the filling operation, 
it acts as a grain cleaner by permit- 
ting the chaff and dirt to be blown 
out the top, the company says. Motor 
speed is adjusted through a variable 
pitch pulley by means of an adjusting 
arm which locks at the top. Adjusta- 
ble vanes on the bottom spreader 
wheel adapt the unit to different- 
sized bins while raising the center 
disc increases the capacity. For de- 
tails, check No. 7116 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7124—Mobile 
Management Bulletin 


“Long on Profits” is the title of a 
bulletin outlining a training school 
program in mobile feed milling man- 
agement given operators by Seco, 
Ine. According to the company, the 
program extends practical and ad- 
vance-type guidance. Purchasers of 
Seco mills send operators to a three- 
day training program which features 
feed marketing, mechanical use of 
mobile equipment, manager:nent of 
the operation and a session on route 
set-ups and accounting. Usual classes 
consist of 14 to 20 persons. The own- 
ers drive away the new units after 
schooling is completed. Field testing 
is included in the school. To secure 
a copy of the bulletin, check No. 7124 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7105—Bulk Feed 
Bins 


Bulk feed bins have been added to 
the Stormor line of grain storage and 
handling equipment produced by Fre- 
mont Manufacturing Co. The bins, 
made of heavy gauge, galvanized 
steel, are offered in a range of sizes 
from 2 tons to 30 tons, with a choice 
of two diameters—6 ft. and 9 ft. Fea- 
tures listed by the company include 
all seams and boltheads securely 













sealed against moisture, 17 in. dis- 
charge opening, 22 in. full opening 
and center or side draw. Pneumatic 
loading accessories and auger unload- 
ing and transfer systems are availa- 
ble. For details, check No. 7105 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7121—Level 
Control Bulletin 


Flo-Tronics, Inc., announces the 
availability of a catalog sheet on its 
“Fail-Safe” models L400 and LAOOA 
material level controls. The catalog 
sheet contains specifications and il- 
lustrations on both models. Accord- 
ing to information contained in the 
sheet, the Model L400 is an electron- 
ic unit for determining the presence 
or absence of material at a selected 
level in a bin, hopper, storage tank 
or similar container. A sensing vane 
or paddle controls the generation of 
an electrical signal. An electronic cir- 
cuit increases this signal sufficiently 
to operate electrical contacts which 
may be used to control equipment or 
to operate indicators. Should any 
portion of the unit fail, the control 
contacts operate automatically to es- 
tablish the same control circuit con- 
dition obtained during normal opera- 
tion when the material passes the se- 
lected high or low level. In this man- 
ner, the unit will always energize 
associated equipment to correct the 
unsafe condition. For copies and more 
information, check No. 7121 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7106—Feed 
Holding Bins 


A bulk feed holding bin with a hop- 
pered bottom and steep-pitch roof has 
been announced by Behlen Manu- 
facturing Co. The bin has a 27 in. 
filler cap which, along with the steep- 
pitch roof, allows complete filling 
without hand leveling, the company 
says. The roof cap is hinged. The bin 





is available in three sizes—340, 465 
and 590 cu. ft. (or about 270, 370 and 


470 bu.). All sizes are 7 ft. 4 in. in 
diameter. The hoppered bottom has a 
16 in. discharge opening. Optional 
equipment includes augers either 4 
in. by 12 ft. or 6 in. by 16 ft. Also 
available are ladder rungs which bolt 
directly to the bin and an unloading 
boot. For details, check No. 7106 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7117—Farrowing 
Stalls, Kit 


W. D. Hines Co. announces a line 
of farrowing stalls and a special do-it- 
yourself hardware kit with plans. 
One of the stalls, called the “Save- 





All” farrower, guarantees that there 
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ELEMENTARY...ITS A (eeez@aa-)” MULTIWALL BAG 











.. THATS WHY IT WONT BREAK! 







New CLUPAK extensible paper makes other papers old- 
fashioned . .. makes multiwall bags that stretch to take strain 
... absorb shock that causes bag damage. This increased tough- 
ness allows multiwall sack users to increase strength yet 
decrease the number of plies with resulting economies. Specify 
CLUPAK extensible paper multiwalls the next time you order. 


















Applicable Freight Cl 


|| Guaranteed by ../.... 





























You benefit three ways. One, you eliminate burst-bag waste, 
because CLUPAK extensible paper absorbs shock . . . stretches 
instead of tearing. Two, you increase storage efficiency. CLUPAK 
extensible paper permits safe, clean, more compact stacking, 
less re-stacking. Third, you simplify on-the-job handling. Your 
workmen do not have to “baby” multiwalls made with CLUPAK 
extensible paper. The next time you order, say, “CLUPAK”.. . 
before you say paper. 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. ¥. 36, @.¥, 
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No. 7074—Self-unloading feed body, 
Baughman Mfg. Co. 

No. 7075—New UGF source, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Nu. 7076 — Moisture 







tester check, 








Seedburo Equipment Co 

No. 7077 — Power shovel hook, 
Brooks Machine & Mfg. Co. 

No. 7078—Patented feeder, Day Co. 








No. 7079—Antibiotic bulletin, Ab- 
bott Laboratories. 
No. 7080 — Grain expander, The 
V. D. Anderson Co. 
will be no crush losses at farrowing No. 7081 — Utility body bulletin, 
time. It has an adjustable floor and | Baughman Manufacturing Co 
pig box. The Hines conventional far- No. 7082—Enzyme hydrolyzed case- 
rower is of all metal construction and in. Amber Laboratories, Inc 
is an economy model. The special No. 7083 — Batch mixing muller, 
hardware kit with plans contains all Frederic B. Stevens, Inc 
the material necessary for the build- No. 7084-——Organic digester, Ryter 
ing of a Save-All unit. Details can Corp. 
be secured by checking No. 7117 on No. 7085—National parts service. 


the coupon and mailing No. 7086—Egg color film, Hess & 
Clark 
No. 7087—Vitamin E Product, 


No. 7119——Booklet on 


Merck & Co., Inc 


| 
| 
| 
| 


No. 7089—Bulk truck control lever, 
Productive Acres Manufacturing Co. 


No. 7090—Packaging guide, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. 
No. 7091 — Truck scale, Toledo 


Scale, Division of Toledo Scale Corp. 

No. 7092 — Mixer, blender article, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7093 — Elevator construction 
booklet, Weitz-Hettelsater Engineers. 

No. 7094— Bulk feed bin bottom, 
Brock Manufacturing, Inc. 

No. 7095—Terramycin vitamin 
crumbles, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7096 — “Twin-Pack” Poultry 
medication, Dr. Salsbury’s Laborato- 
ries. 

No. 7097 — Grain dryer, Daycom. 
Inc. 

No. 7098—Moisture proof bag, Ab- 
bott Laboratories. 

No. 7099—Poultry record chart, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7100—Baby pig feeder, Dough- 
boy Industries. 

No. 7101—Equipment 
A. T. Ferrell & Co. 


line folder, 








No. 7102 — Grain inspection light, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7103 — Long cone collectors, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

No. 7104—Coccidios’s product man- 
ual, Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, 
Inc. 

No. 7105—Bulk feed bins, Fremont 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7106—Feed holding bins, Beh- 
len Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7107—Two vitamin A products, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7108— Molasses mixer, Seco, 
Inc. 

No. 71098—Range block press, Lan- 
ders Mill Manufacturing Co. & Lan- 
ders Machine Co. 

No. 7110—Fan cooled motor, Brook 
Motor Corp. 

No, 7111—Calf milk replacer, Bor- 
den Special Products Co. 

No. 7112 — New crossbred pullet, 
Arbor Acres Farm, Inc. 

No. 7113 — Research laboratory, 
Flo-Tronics, Inc. 

No. 7114—Grubicide Supplement, 
Moorman Manufacturing Co. 





Piperazine No. 7088—Trace Minera! Salt, Mor- 
ton Salt Co. 
Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc., has 
made available a booklet on the use 
of piperazine for worm control in 
swine and poultry. The booklet dis- 


cusses damage done by internal para- 
and how they can be controlled 
by proper use of piperazine com- 
pounds. The compounds are safe, the 
booklet says, and palatable and can 
be appl'ed by any common method 
They are effective against the large 
roundworm and nodular worm of 


sites 








sw ne and the roundworm of poultry 
For copies of the booklet, check No 
7119 on the coupon and mail 


No. 7120—Poultry 
Feed Flavor 


Flavor Corporation of An 
announced the commercial 
ty of “Peckmor i chicken 


erica has 
availabili- 
and tur 


kev feed flavor developed ifter a two 
year research program at an agricul 
tural college. When mixed at the rate 
of % Ib. per ton in starter, grower, 


medicated and stress formulas, the 
company says, the product has pro- 
duced a consistent increase in feed in- | 
take, faster gains and improved con- | 
version ratios. Complete data is avail- | 
able by checking No. 7120 on the | 
coupon and mailing 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information § about 
them may still be obtained by jotting | 
the approprinte number of the cou 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstufl 


No. 7069 — Chain poultry feede: 
James Manufacturing Co 

No. 7070 —Steel cable socke! | 
Brooks Mach ne & Mfg. C 

No. 7071 — New bulk body mode! | 
Winger Manufacturing Co 

No. 7072—Portable sprayer, O. W 


Kromer Co 
No. 70738—<Antibiotic bulletin, Ab 
bott Laboratories | 


ep GREEN 





MEDO 


A COMPLETE LINE 
of QUALITY PRODUCTS | 
Pellets ¢ Dairy Chop 
Granulated Alfalfa 
Chopped Alfalass® 


BREMCO ALFALFA MILLS, Inc. 
New Bremen, Ohio Phone 3251 | 











SPECIFY 
Columbia Caleium 


COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


$7. ours MO 


ANNOUNCING 
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National Broiler 
Council Planning 
Autumn Sales Push 


RICHMOND, VA. 
tion, high protein and 
are the by-words of National Broiler 
Council’s autumn program aimed at 
reaching millions of consumers with 
the theme “Chicken, the Food of the 
Future and the Calorie-Conscious 
Present.” Geared to the more relaxed 
and slower pace of autumn, NBC's 
consumer education program will at- 
tempt to overcome the seasonal slump 
in chicken consumption which in 
years past has reduced sales up to 
40%. All media of communications 
will be used to convince Mrs. Con- 
sumer that chicken, the picnic and 
barbecue favorite, is equally suitable 
as an indoor treat, NBC reports. 

While the new approach subordi- 
nates the “thrifty and versatile” ap- 
proach previously emphasized to con- 


— Sound nutri- 


low calorie 


| 





sumers, it marks the first big educa- 
tional drive aimed at informing the 
public of chicken’s “built-in’’ nutri- 
tive values. 

The program will reach its peak in 
October when consumers will be 
briefed via the editors of more than 
6,700 metropolitan and hometown 
newspapers, NBC said. Copy and 
photographs will make these points: 

(1) Chicken has fewer calories than 
any other meat (115 per 3-ounce por- 
tion vs. 375 per 3-ounce portion of 
broiled steak and 245 for broiled ham- 
burger). 

(2) Chicken is lower in fat than 
any other meat. 

(3) Chicken breast meat is higher 
in protein than beef, veal, pork, lamb. 

(4) It is a good source of vitamin 
B., rating above beef, pork, lamb and 
veal. 

(5) In terms of cost per pound of 
edible meat, chicken remains the 
homemaker’s best buy. 

On radio, an interview show will 
carry the high-protein, low-calorie 
message to 200 stations and an addi- 


tional 2,000 other stations will receive 
suitable broadcast materials through 
radio wire services. 

Television stations will be covered 


by materials supplied to the 100 local 
commentators who conduct home- 
maker shows on television, according 
to NBC. 

A tie-in with Cling Peach Advisory 


Board will result in a “peaches and 
chicken” recipe in fall issues of Ladies 
Home Journal, McCall’s and Satur- 
day Evening Post. In return, NBC 
will highlight hot cling peaches in 
its NEA wire service food column 
which goes to.900 newspapers and a 
color feature and editorial reaching 
the 35 metropolitan newspapers which 


use color on their food pages. 
NBC said it hopes to “bring chick- 
en indoors” by making all promotion- 


al materials reflect the lighter au- 
tumn eating habits of the nation. 
Simultaneously, the association hopes 
to avert the seasonal slump in chick- 
en consumption while providing the 
public with tasty nutritional recipes 
geared to cold-weather living. 
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A PRIMARY SOURCE OF ENZYMES AND 
UNIDENTIFIED FERMENTATION FACTORS TO PRODUCE 
MORE PROFITABLE GROWTH AND BETTER 
FEED EFFICIENCY IN POULTRY, SWINE, CATTLE 


Nutritionists are. turning their attention to en- a 
zymes as the newest advance in scientific feeding. 
Nopco, working since 1924 in this field through 
one of its subsidiaries, has the advantage of long 
experience in enzyme research. As a result, Nopgro 
is a superior enzyme product. It is characterized * 
by a wide variety of enzyme activities, especially 

in those factors (amylases and proteases) that * 
aid animal digestion by breaking down starches 


and proteins. 


A FEW FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT NOPGRO 
A combined fungal and bacterial fermentation 


supplement—two fermentation products instead 


of one 


Its high nutritive value depends, in part, on 
its content of unknown growth factors 


batch 


Approved by FDA for use in all feeds 
Formulated specifically for feeds 


@ Consistently uniform in activity from batch to 


Manufactured by Nopco, a basic producer of 
enzyme products 

Developed by Nopco’s pioneering research in 
enzymes since 1924 


@ Supported by the same technical assistance that 


has made 


Nopeo a 
supplements 


leading name in feed 


You can be among the leaders in the break- 
through to more profitable feed conversion. Start 
using Nopgro now. Write us for further details. 


em Pon tn Mom Sir fl wenn meen CU) <r 
NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. « Peoria, Ill. ¢ Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. ¢ London, Canada ¢ Mexico, D.F. « Corbeil, France 


Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 
Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, enzymes and other products . 
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Hens Laying Better, 

But Egg Flock Profits 
On Slide in Minnesota 


ST. PAUL—Even though hens are 
laying better than ever, returns from 
farm laying flocks have dropped 
sharply in Minnesota. As a result, 
many farmers have dropped their 
poultry operations, say G. A. Pond 
and Dr. S. A. Engene, University of 
Minnesota agricultural economists. 

They found that in the Southeast 
Minnesota Farm Management Assn., 
return over feed cost rose from 99¢ 
per hen in 1930-34 to $1.46 in the 
1940-44 period. In 1955-58, however, 
the return was down to $1.39 and in 
1959 was only 39¢. 

In the southwest association, the 
return figure fell from $1.72 in 1940- 
44 to a mere 9¢ last year. 

Yet, annual egg production jumped 
4-5 doz. per hen during the last 15 
years in both associations. 

The major reason for the low re- 
turn over feed costs has been the 
small rise in price of eggs, compared 
with other farm products. (Return 
over feed cost is what the farmer has 
left to pay for labor, shelter and 
equipment, other cash costs, and to 





| provide a return on his investment.) 
| Nor do the economists hold out much 
| hope for this situation to improve in 
| the near future. They feel that only 





farmers with high efficiency will be 
able to keep farm laying flocks. 

Because of changing price levels, 
the economists found it more mean- 
ingful to compare return over feed 
cost with other items. For example, 
in 1930-34 the average return over 
feed cost per hen paid the wages of 
a man for about five hours. 

The typical farmer then spent 
about two hours per hen, leaving a 
value of three hours per hen as a 
return for his other costs. Since 1950, 
the return over feed cost has been 
equal in value to two hours or less 
of labor. 

Therefore, only farmers with high 
labor. efficiency or higher-than-aver- 
age returns per hen have received 
good returns for labor and other 
costs. 


—— 
= 


Sales Manager Named 


GREENVILLE, S.C.—C. V. Click, 
president of Click & Company, Inc., 
here, has announced the appointment 
of Roy T. Duggan, Jr., as sales man- 
ager. 

Mr. Duggan, who was with the 
Rumford Co. for 20 years, will be in 
charge of the Click firm’s sales of 
poultry and livestock feeds, and dog 
food in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. He and Mrs. Dug- 
gan will continue to make their resi- 
dence in Greenville, it was stated. 


atin 
——_ 


NEW HONEGGER DEALERS 

FASRBURY, ILL. — Four dealers 
have announced that their firms will 
handle the complete line of products 
manufactured by Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., including livestock and poultry 
feeds, Honegger layers and farm 
buildings and equipment. They are: 
Chester B. Brown Co., Lingle, Wyo- 
ming; Ward's Feed & Supply, Blair, 
Neb.; H. A. Whest, Ogallala, Neb., 
‘nd Moore’s Farm Supply, Wapello, 
Iowa. 
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SAVE the PRICE of an 
EAR CORN CRUSHER! 






W-W HAMMERMILLS 
GRIND WITHOUT 


PRE-CRUSHING 


the Standard of QUALITY 
for Over 50 Years 


Why buy two machines when one will do the job? W-W Hammermills, with 
exclusive Star Cylinder, grind ear corn without pre-crushing and they handle 
all grinding assignments more efficiently, with less power than any other mill. 









They have heat-treated hammers, hard-surfaced with Tungston Carbide 
to always maintain a cutting edge. Quality construction — with cast iron 
frame assures you of a long, trouble-free service. 

You get more for your money —all the way through. Here are 
representative prices:* 


MODEL HORSEPOWER FEED OPENING PRICE* 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 18” $ 697.04 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
A convenient time-payment plan is available. Write for complete information. 
Dept. 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 
W-W GRINDER COR * WICHITA 4, KANSAS 








On-the-Farm Mixing 
Competition Varies 


Feed men feel most farmers will see 
it pays to continue using products 
and services of the feed industry. 














* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 

















in good looking 
plants like this... 








NUTRENA MILLS PLANT, PEORIA, ILL. 


you can’t see the difference made hy 
Good Engineering 


Sometimes things may look about the same on the surface. What 
really counts in the design and construction of any bulk storage, process- 
ing plant, or specialized facility are the ideas, experience, and technical 
excellence of the engineering behind them. 

Weitz-Hettelsater Engineers have specialized in serving this highly 
technical industry for more than forty years, setting the. standard for 
development and use of new ideas, imaginative engineering, advanced 
design, and sound construction. 

Our engineers, experienced specialists in this field, design each job 
complete to the last detail for economical, reliable construction. All 
materials and equipment are specified on the basis of the best buy for 
each function without bias to any product or manufacturer. These and 
many other features of our engineering service add up to a better plant 
for you 

Write for our new booklet on Weitz-Hettelsater engineering and con- 
struction. We'll be glad to send you a personal copy. 


ween ee 


WEITZ-HETTELSATE 
Division of The Weite Compan 
1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE * 


UJ 














Feed men know that there is a ten- 
dency for some farm operations to 
get bigger and that in such cases the 
owners or tenants may consider in- 
stalling their own feed processing 
equipment. By such a process, some 
of these owners and tenants of large 
farms think they can save money in 
one way or another. 

In travels through 12 middle west- 
ern and eastern states in 1959 and 
1960, I found that many feed men are 
not yet too worried about on-the- 
farm mixing competition, so to speak. 
These feed men say that it’s only 
natural for the big feeders to try 
such on-the-farm mixing. They pre- 
dict that not all of them will stick to 
it. 

Twenty or thirty years ago when 
a small farmer came to a feed store 
and looked at the price of a bag of 
concentrate, he shuddered, went out 
and bought a small mill and installed 
it on his farm and ground his own 
feed. He did not keep an account of 
his labor, or even of his materials 
sometimes. And he was not con- 
cerned too much with uniformity of 
mix. Feed ingredients just mixed any 
old way was what he wanted. He fig- 
ured his poultry, hogs and cows could 
balance it through eating it. 

Today, feed men in many states tell 
me, the small farmer is not greatly 
interested in buying and using his 
own mixer. Or, in some cases he may 
do some of his own grinding, but will 
let the stationary mill in towns or the 
mobile mill do the bulk of his grind- 
ing and mixing. 

I have had numerous mobile mill 
operators tell me that farmers for 
whom they grind right on the farm, 
tell them they have small mills, but 
just don’t have time or labor to use 
them. They prefer a mobile mill serv- 
ice, where the farmer can go on till- 
ing his fields while the mobile mill 
grinds and mixes and puts the prod- 
uct into bins or feeders. 

Stationary mills, too, with grain 
bank, grain hauling, bulk delivery 
service, also tell me that farm labor 
cost is so high, that many farmers 
quickly realize it pays them to have 
their feed processed elsewhere. 

Left out of this conclusion, of 
course, are some of the large feeders 
who figure to get back the invest- 
ment of a farm feed processing plant 
over a five to ten year period. 

A farm and home expert in Illinois 
has said that there are three classes 
of farmers today. The first class of 
farmers is that where the members 
work in a town or city, farm on a 
small scale on the side. They may 
have up to 120 acres. The second 
class is the farmer who has from 240 
to 480 acres. A single operator, he 
tries to manage it all himself. 

The third class of farmer is one 


GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 














By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 





who has a large unit, with employed 


labor and often supervised by a man- 
ager. 

The first two classes of farmers 
usually will not buy and use a farm 
mill. Such farmers just do not have 
the time for such an operation, and 
do not wish to make a big investment 
in machinery and ingredients. They 
will want to deal with the mobile mill 
owner or the stationary mill in town, 
or even with the feed store owner 
who has no processing equipment. 


How Big? 


How big will the big farm opera- 
tors get? Will they reach a point 
where absentee ownership and a large 
number of employed labor will make 
costs very, very heavy and discour- 
age further expansion? 

There are many feed men and farm 
experts who think so. Many point to 
the frequent changes in managership 
of some of these large farm enter- 
prises as an indication of a basic 
weakness. What some of the smaller 
feed mill executives are trying to say 
is that there will always be numer- 
ous large farm enterprises, but they 
will not take over the majority of the 
farm land, nor the largest part of the 
poultry and livestock industry. 

Some dealers point to the intense 
interest in integration three to four 
years ago when many responsible 
people predicted that all poultry and 
livestock production would quickly 
become integrated. Nowadays one 
hears little about hog integration op- 
erations. Egg marketing plans involv- 
ing integration have shown only 
sporadic activity compared with what 
some expected. 

Therefore, many feed mill opera- 
tors with whom I talked believe there 
will be sufficient business for alert 
feed men to get on an independent 
basis for the next five years or more. 
Feed mill operations will need to be 
streamlined and service perfected, but 
this can be done, several feed men 
have told me. 

Anyone traveling about the Middle 
West can see an increasing number 
of feed dealers who raise broilers, 
hogs and cattle in sizable numbers, 
thus assuring their custom mills or 
brand mills a certain volume of busi- 
ness. Then these mill men go out and 
sell the rest of their output to farm- 
ers. 

Some independent mills, making 
registered feeds, too, are gcing to big 
feeders and offering to sell them pel- 
leted, complete feed on a large ton- 
nage basis, at a price which discour- 
ages the large feeder from producing 
feed on his own premises with a mod- 
ern feed plant. 

The success of this type of feed mill 
operation indicates that in the fu- 





ture, the feed business of all large 
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feeders is not going to be processed | 
right on the farm. 

The large feed farm mill faces the 
problem of high equipment costs, 
storage facilities, the necessity 
of purchasing ingredients in large 
volume to get lower prices, etc. All 
this turns the large operator’s mind 
from his primary purpose — raising 
poultry or livestock on a large scale. 
Such distraction with an allied enter- 
prise could, in many cases, cause a 
farm operation of this type to lose 
money. 

Many feed men with whom I have 
talked concede that some farmers, 
small and large, will continue to buy, 
install and use farm mixers. But the 
majority of farmers will continue to 
use mobile and stationary mill serv- 
ice provided by an outside firm. And 
when the farmer begins to get accu- 
rate costs concerning his farm mixer 
operation—including full cost of la- 
bor used—he may often have a sad 
awakening. 

Feed Man’s Suggestions 

One miller who has studied the sit- 
uation offers these suggestions on 
farm mixing: 

1. The farmer-mixer is no nutri- 
tionist. Mixing his own feed, he is not 
likely to get the best formula availa- 
ble for his poultry and livestock. He 
has no way of testing his pet formu- 
las against those of other successful 
operators. 

2. The farmer-mixer is inclined to 
use guesswork in mixing or adding 
ingredients. He’s not as careful as a 
custom mill operator. Such guess- 
work will affect the nutrition and 
economy of his ration. 

Also, the farmer, without a reliable 
feed man to advise him, may switch 
rations considerably. He is apt to be 
influenced by what rations another 
farmer uses. However, when a relia- 
ble feed man works out a feed man- 
agement program with a farmer, he 
counsels him on a prolonged test of 
the ration, figuring exact costs and 
production, etc. Many farmers need 
this sort of steady counseling, partic- 
ularly in periods when poultry and 
livestock prices may fluctuate and 
farmers are tempted to try drastic 
methods to lower costs. 

3. The farmer-mixer can compare 
his own rations only with those of a 
few neighbors. When he works with 
a reliable feed man, he can compare 
his rations and production with those 
of 100, 200 or more farmers in the 
area. The alert dealer knows what 
poultry and livestock feeding meth- 
ods are most profitable. He passes 


ing or determining of formulas will 
be reflected in egg production, hog 
and cattle gains, etc. The alert farm- 
er should check the entire feed opera- 
tion—not just the feed cost, states 
the feed miller. 

“In the face of increasing competi- 
tion from proponents of farm mix- 
ing,” said one custom miller, “we in- 
dependents need to do a better selling 
job to farmers. In many ways we are 
the servants of farmers today—but 
that is not the biggest selling factor. 
We need to be good salesmen. We 
need to show the farmer—and re- 
mind him of it constantly—that we 
are trained nutritionally, to help him 
get the utmost from his feed dollar. 
With our records and experience we 
certainly can show him we can help 
him spend that feed dollar more prof- 
itably for him, than if he tries to 
spend it all by himself. Our knowl- 
edge, our experience, our counsel and 
help, are worth much to the feed cus- 
tomer. We’ve got to make him realize 
this, and when we do, we'll get more 
of his feed business.” 
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Serving the Great South 





Prompt Service with Famous Feed 
Materials from Memphis Stocks 


antibiotics, growth factors and other feed 
materials from our Memphis stocks is only part of the way we can serve you 
. let us help with your formulations, registrations and other probiems. 


For Prompt Service—Order from Either Office 


Fast delivery of leading vitamins, 


Joe N. Pleas Ge, 

219 Adams - P.O. Box 

MEMPHIS 2, TENN. 
Phone JA 6-641! 


Pless and Stringer 


345 Gtyan Drive 
BIRMINGHAM 15, ALA. 
Phone VE 3-9709 




















FEEDS TUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 











ANDERSON 
Equipment 


for 
Processing 
Vegetable 
Oil Seeds 


~ HIGH CAPACITY 
EXPELLERS* 


A high speed mechanical 
Expeller Screw press 
process of oil extraction. 


HORIZONTAL BASKET 
SOLVENT EXTRACTION 


A completely new solvent 
extraction unit for all oil 
press cakes—no filters and 
an entirely new concept 

of propulsion. 


~ GRAIN EXPANDERS 


Expands grains such as 
wheat, corn, rice, milo into 
uniformly tender, crisp and 
highly palatable products. 


EXSOLEX PROCESS 
A patented prepress 
Expeller—Solvent Extraction 
Process for highest quality 











this information on to farmers at no oll cad meal 
extra cost per bag of feed. Many ~ , 
farmers realize this—they want to an ralns 
continue to have the feed dealer as 
their partner in poultry and livestock 
operations. From one source, The Y. D. 
4. The arin yg oe if he wishes Anderson Company, you'll obtain 
an economical, nutritious mix, needs unbiased recommendations on pavERs 


to buy his materials in large quanti- 
ties to get reasonable costs. But most 
farmer-mixers do not wish to invest 
enough money to buy in large 
amounts. They will continue to buy 
small quantities, thus erasing most or 
all of the cost advantages of process- 
ing their own feed. 

Ingredients used in many balanced 
feeds today are naturally costly and 
the farmer cannot afford to use such 
ingredients unwisely. If he does, it 
will cost him money. 

5. The farmer-mixer needs to con- 
sider the end result of his on-the- 
farm feed processing, rather than the 
exact feed processing cost. What a 
penalty he is paying in poultry and 
livestock production if he uses a feed 
program which is not the best he can 
get! Any guesswork or careless mix- 


extraction equipment to meet 
your oil milling need. For 
Anderson manufactures and sup- 
plies equipment and processes for 
all types of oil milling operations 
— equipment noted world-wide 
for economical operation, high 
capacities, and low residual oil in 
cake. A detailed letter of your oil 
milling requirements will bring 
quick results. Write — 


THE 
V.D. ANDERSON 
COMPANY 


division of International Basic Economy Corp. 
1944 West 96th Street 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 


IRRADIATE D Dry YE AST *Trade Mark Reg. In U.S. and in Foreign Countries 
SICH IN VITAMIN : MATERIALS PROCESSED —Babassu kernels * cashew nuts and shells « castor beans « copra » corn germs 
/D, cottonseed « flax * ground nuts « hemp + mowrah seed « mustard seed « palm kernels « pecans, etc. 


High capacity removal of 
moisture from grains, oil 
seeds, poultry feathers, 
chemicals, minerals 

and other non-sticky 
granular materials. 


FLAKING AND 
ROLLING MILLS 


Single pair, extra heavy, 
24° diameter, adjustable, 
horizontal rolls accurately 
control the sizing of flakes. 


COOKER DRYERS 


Horizontal steel vessels 
specifically engineered to 
properly condition any 
cleagineous material. 
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Smells Better 
Tastes Better 


SELLS FASTER! 


WRITE TODAY 
for new ““NECTARIZED” 
Calf-Pab Sales Aids, 
New Nectarized 
Pablets and 
Calf Meal 


fila tchfords 
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PGB-250 
Dry Vitamin A 
is distributed by: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1230 Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 

FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 

1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 

W. M. GILLIES, INC. 

6505 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 48, California 
621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portiand 5, Oregon 

244 Colifornia Street 

San Francisco 11, California 





Egg Price Patterns 


Readers of this column are fre- 
quently reminded that no one knows 
for sure what the future will bring. 
Nevertheless, you are always making 
plans for operating your farm feed 
business. You must assume something 
about the level of prices your cus- 
tomers will receive, even if it’s just a 
guess. 

While history doesn’t always re- 
peat exactly, it is our best guide as to | 
what to expect in the future. We 
have put together some information 


Eggs: Kansas Farm Price Changes 
1947-59 






































UP OR 
DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


on how egg prices in Kansas have 
changed from September to three fol- 
lowing months later in the fall and 
winter. 

The percentage of times prices have 
gone up, stayed the same or gone 
down from September to November 
to January and to March are shown 
in the accompanying graph. 

Here is how to read the exhibit: 
The top part of the bar in the first 
column, for example, indicates the 
percentage of times that prices went 
up. In the case of the September to 
November change, it was 67%. The 
bottom part of the bar shows the per- 
centage of times that prices went 
down from September to November. 
As you can see, it was 33%. Changes 
from September to the other months 
in the graph are read in the same 
manner. 

You will notice that egg prices have 
gone up from September to Novem- 














ber about two years out of three 
since 1947. Almost the reverse situa- 
tion has prevailed over the same 
years from September to March, as 
you can see from the third bar of the 
graph. 

Kansas farm prices of eggs were 
used. This includes all kinds. Quality 
eggs could have a somewhat different 
pattern. You will notice that high 
quality eggs have been bringing a 
substantial premium. Marketing a 
quality product makes sense, and a 
good egg grading law to help main- 
tain standards is important. 

What about prices this fall? Kan- 
sas State University economists who 
keep an eye on egg prices expect 12- 
15¢ per dozen above last year’s fall 
prices for top quality. Farm run and 
low quality eggs won’t compare so 
favorably. Mid-winter declines after 
fall peaks are expected to keep quali- 
ty egg prices well above those of last 





winter. 





Farmers Get Storage 
Ready for Big Crop 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Tar Heel grain | 


farmers are working against time 
to provide storage for the big grain 
crop to be harvested in the next 
couple months, according to E. S. 
Coates, extension engineer at North 
Carolina State College. 

“New farm storage facilities are 
rising in unprecedented numbers 
throughout the commercial corn pro- 
ducing areas,” Mr. Coates declared. 
“Livestock and poultry producers are 
also taking steps to provide better 
grain facilities so they can buy grain 
for the year at the low harvest 
prices.” 

He pointed out that for many 
years the harvest price for corn in 
North Carolina has averaged 29-30¢ 
bu. below the price later in the year. 





This margin is sufficient to pay for a 
modern farm grain drying and stor- 
age facility in three to four years. 

“Indications now point to at least 
five million bushels of new farm grain 
storage in North Carolina this year,” 
Mr. Coates said. “The fact that prac- 
tically all these new facilities are 
equipped with drying or with aeration 
equipment is a sign that farmers are 
determined to keep this grain in top 
quality.” 


. > * 
Building Steel Bins 

AUGUSTA, MAINE — The Weld- 
Well Co., Bath, Maine, is erecting six 
64-ft. high steel storage bins for the 
Lipman Poultry Co. here. 

Robert W. Donnell, the firm’s man- 
ager, said he expects the storage bins 
to be completed this month. Weld- 
Well built a 76-ft. high conveyor sys- 
tem for the poultry firm. 








GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 
HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenve South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 
Des Moines | 1, lowa 
THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenve 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
IN CANADA 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 
8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


You can also get lower potency PGB- 





30, PGB-20, and PGB-10 from these 
distributors. And, of course, you can 
get all four products directly from 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. Sales offices: New 
York and Chicago. 
leaders in research — 
of vitamin A 











Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 








For every size of feed mill, Wenger manufactures today’s most efficient feed processing 
equipment. Join the ranks of many feed manufacturers who look to Wenger for all 
their major feed processing equipment. Select the unit which fits your particular 
needs from the most complete line of liquid conditioning, liquid blending, 
pelleting, cooling equipment. Or ask your Wenger representative to prepare a 
layout of all your feed processing requirements. Wenger integrated feed processing 
systeme are your assurance of low cost production on top quality feeds. 


Tomorrow’s Feeds Today, with Wenger. 











moger LEADS THE INDUSTRY 


IN PRODUCING 


INTEGRATED FEED PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Pellet Mills + Liquid Systems + Coolers + Liquid Mixers + 





Multl-Outy Pellet Mill. Hard  Multi-Blenders. Built in 3 sizes Packaged Unit Liquid Mixers. Liquid 

Pellets, Hi-Molasses Pellets (op- to apply several liquid feed One of ten models for condi: Models 

tional), mene Mash e Mo- tioning, and blending to 

Feeds with 1 or 2 eg ¥ os AX —_ ony, Maule, fee { neat. = mixers 
one wait. es, p : pacities 

a0 nF ates. 8 to 60 tons per hour per hour. 


(Wenger “Mixe2 Manufacturing 


‘~~ SABETHA, KANSAS 


PHONE AVenue 4-2133 





| v 








Multi-Blenders 










Coolers. For Hard Pellets, Mo- 
lasses Pellets or Steamed Grains. 
14 sizes of single-stage or two- 
stage superposed. Capacities of 
3 to 40 tons per hour. 





















Study Egg Promotion 
For North Carolina 


GREENSBORO, N.C. — Specific 
recommendations are expected this 
fall on a North Carolina egg industry 
promotion program, following a meet- 
ing on the matter held here. The pro- 
gram will be financed through an 
assessment of 1¢ per dressed hen on 
commercial and hatching egg pro- 
ducers. 

Under consideration is a plan to 
use a seal for identifying North Caro- 
lina eggs. A design is to be prepared 
by the State Conservation Depart- 
ment, State Agriculture Department 
and North Carolina State College. 

At the meeting here, Curtis Collier, 
Atlanta, southern representative of 
the Poultry & Egg National Board, 
said his organization is seeking to de- 
velop new uses for eggs. 

Dr. E. W. Glazener, former head of 





the poultry department and now di- 
rector of instruction at the North 
Carolina State College School of 
Agriculture, said plans for the pro- 
motional program are “shaping up 
very nicely” and special plans prob- 
ably will be announced in the near 
future. 

The 1¢ assessment was approved 
by a substantial majority of pro- 
ducers in a referendum last spring. 


New Distributor 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Happe! 
& Sons, Inc., here, is new distributor 
for Highway Equipment Co., Cedar 
Rapids. They handle New Leader 
lime and fertilizer spreaders and Mo- 
bile blenders. 

Happel & Sons serves the counties 
of Grundy, Black Hawk, Buchanan, 
Delaware, Jones, Linn, Benton, Tama, 
Poweshiek, Iowa, Johnson, Cedar, 
Washington, Keokuk and Mahaska in 
Iowa. 
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HAMMOND Screwli/fe 
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Conveys material any distance horizontally and elevates to any 
practical height. Operates automatically synchronizing with 
your processing equipment. Exclusive design and features. 
Write for Bulletin M-500-2 and M-600-2 










SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


HAMMOND. INE 














Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


a natural source of 
Digestive enzymes - 8 Vitamins including Bis - Unidentified Health and Growth factors - Values 
not obtainable from any other source. 
For All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, pny and Production - Greater feed efficiency - Lower Feed cost 


‘east Culture values proven by state college 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 2 








Here's proof...new GALLIMYCIN Injectable Cuts Condemnation 
Losses...Helps Protect Flocks Against C-R-D Breaks! 


Large-scale field trial tests* involving thousands of 
birds have proven GALLIMYCIN Injectable highly effective 
in protecting flocks from C-R-D breaks! Baby chicks were 
injected with just 5 mg. (0.1-cc) GALLIMYCIN attempting 
to free them from PPLO, main cause of C-R-D. Results... 


1. Condemnations were reduced to % of 1% in injected 
group. Other tests showed condemnations cut to 8% 
compared to 6.1% in non-injected controls. Figure the 


savings for yourself! 








...use fast-acting 


GALLIMYCIN 
INJECTABLE 


@® Erythromycin Ethy! Succinate, Abbott) 


2. Birds injected with GALLIMYCIN weighed an average 
of .21 Ibs. more than non-injected contro! birds. Extra 
profit over feed and medication costs was $35. per 1,000 
birds, based on a 19¢ market. 


And practical field tests prove GALLIMYCIN Injectable is 
economical! it costs less than % cent to inject baby chicks 
up to 1-lb. Easy to use . . . no measuring, no mixing no 
fuss or bother. Supplied in 250-cc. bottles, enough to 


treat 2,500 baby chicks. 
*Complete 1960 data and names availabie on request. 


HERE'S WHERE TO GET 
iALLIMYCIN 
INJECTABLE 





EASTERN 
COOPERATIVE FEED DEALERS 
Binghamton, New York 
L & M DISTRIBUTORS , Delaware 


NEW HOLLAND SUPPLY CO., INC. 
New Holland, Pennsylvania 

NEW ENGLAND 

CONCORD PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Concord, N. 


ew Hampshire 
ERIKSON FARM SUPPLY CO., INC. 
South Acton, Massachusetts 
NORTHCENTRAL 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 
HEVNER SERUM COMPANY Fremont, Nebraska 
INDIANA POULTRY SUPPLY COMPANY 
Evansville, indiana 
1OWA VETERINARY SUPPLY lowa Falls, lowa 
ROBERT J. MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Canton, Ohio 
NORTHERN STATES LABORATORIES 
Luverne, Minnesota 


VETERINARY & POULTRY SUPPLY, INC. 
Goshen, Indiana 


THOM PSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Holland, Michigan 
Warsaw, indiana 
Pettisville, Ohio. 


VETPO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
Fa YARGER POULTRY SUPPLY CO. 
ae ZEHR ANDO COMPANY 


SOUTHEASTERN 
ANCHOR SERUM CO. OF CAROLINA 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


FULLER SUPPLY COMPANY Birmingham, Alabama 
HENDERSON POULTRY SUPPLY 


Jackson, Mississippi 
H. MARK McNEAL COMPANY 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


NORTH GEORGIA VETERINARY SUPPLIES 
Gainesville, Georgia 


POULTRY HEALTH SERVICE Jacksonville, Florida 
BLUE GRASS SUPPLY Lexington, Kentucky 
JONES KENTUCKIANA Poultry Su ty Obieton 
Louis » Kentucky 
SOUTHWESTERN 
ANCHOR SERUM OF LOUISIANA 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


JACK CARROLL COMPANY 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 


LOUISIANA HATCHERIES Hammond, Louisiana 
NEARK POULTRY Batesville, Arkansas 


SPRINGDALE VETERINARY SUPPLY 
Springdale, Arkansas 
VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC. Oallas, Texas 
WESTERN 
ALBION VETERINARY SUPPLY Ogden, Utah 
COELHO DAIRY & VETERINARY SUPPLY 
Colton, California 


CUTTING VETERINARY SUPPLY _ Fresno, California 
Modesto, California 
FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


Denver, Colorado 

KOCH POULTRY LABORATORIES 
Santa Cruz, California 
LLOYD NEWELL, INC, Lancaster, California 
STOCKLIN SUPPLY COMPANY Seattle, Washington 
VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC. 
Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco, California 
Turlock, California 
Portland, 


Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, Was 
6008561-R VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. Modesto, California 
HAWAII 
. GEORGE MIKACS COMPANY Honolulu, Hewall 


GALLIMYCIN 
INJECTABLE 


c) 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEM A MARKETING 'V 
NOF AG ILLIN 


For water medication, use GALLIMYCIN 
Poultry Formula. Use GALLIMYCIN-10 or 
GALLIMYCIN-TF in feed. See the listing of 
GALLIMYCIN suppliers on the opposite page 
.»» or call us today! 
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TRENDS IN FEED 


PLANT DESIGN 


Dictated by changes in agriculture and the feed 
industry, the design of feed mills has continued 
to change, with a trend in recent years toward 
smaller and, frequently, more specialized plants. 


By J. D. Johnson 
General Mills, Inc. 


Many feed mills being built today 


are small, efficient, low-cost, special- 
ized and, frequently, all-bulk plants. 
In reaching this stage of design, the 
mill has gone through several phases 
which have been dictated by needs of 


the feeder and methods of serving 
him. 
It might be said that feed plant 


design is another example of “Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention.” As 
needs have changed, so have feed 
manufacturing plants. 

It seems advisable to review devel- 
opments over the past years which 
have seen the mill design changes 
that are now apparent. 

This discussion deals primarily with 





| mill design as it might be applied by 
| a larger-type feed organization. How- 





ever, certain aspects relate to other 
organizations also. 

Of course, the different phases are 
not entirely clear cut, and there are 
variations within a particular phase 
or in the use of a certain type of 
plant. But, in general, we will go 
over the broad phases of plant de- 
sign which have evolved. For review, 
we might start with the period be- 
ginning after World War I. 

PHASE 1—TERMINAL PLANTS: 
From the close of World War I to the 
end of World War II, the emphasis 
among feed manufacturers often was 





TERMINAL MILL—This is typical of the large terminal plants built some 


years ago. These frequently were built in larger cities near the source of in- 


















































TRANSITION PLANT—Here is an example of a “transition” plant, built to 
help meet changes in feed formulation, production methods, etc. 


on large mills. During this time, feed 
was distributed to the ultimate user 
largely through dealer organizations. 
Farms were generally diversified, 
having small flocks of chickens, a few 
milk cows, some hogs, etc. In many 
sections, the farmer was relying on 
local grains and products of the farm 
with some commercial supplements. 


To effect the lowest cost in produc- 
tion and distribution of feeds, the 
plants were constructed in large cities 
near the source of supply. The mills 
were normally found in cities such as 
Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Fort 
Worth, Minneapolis, etc. Major ingre- 
dients—such as bran, midds, cotton- 
seed meal, linseed oil meal, meat 
scraps—were produced in these large 
cities. Other items—such as fish meal, 
beet pulp, salt, limestone, cod liver oil, 
molasses — were used in relatively 
small amounts and could be trans- 
ferred over longer hauls. The idea was 
to concentrate as much machinery in 
one location as possible and produce 
feed at the highest rate. Many of 
the items were handled in bulk, but 
a great many of them were shipped 
in sacks and dumped at the time they 
were received at the mill. 


These mills were nearly all of a 
continuous mixing design. This meant 
that there was one feeder for each 
ingredient used for each line con- 
structed. Feeders were either gravi- 
metric or volumetric. Due to the fact 
that there were only a few feeds 
being produced at this time, one line 
could be set up and run for hours or 
days without making a change. The 
variations in the feeds were few and 
small and the rate of production was 
high. It was not uncommon to have 
mills produce from 1,500 to 4,000 tons 
per day, and this operating day was 
usually no more than 16 hours. 


Bulk feeds had not been heard of 
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TRANSITION—Another step in the 
transition or modification process is 
illustrated here. This mill (smaller 
than that pictured above) is an ex- 
ample of a smaller feed manufactur- 
ing plant serving a nearby area. At 
the same time, it is not so simple or 
specialized as a plant pictured else- 
where. 


sacked—in 100-lb. cotton and burlap 
sacks or, as time passed on, in prints 
and multiwall papers. Some of the 
plants dispensed with warehouses, 
and the production was loaded direct- 
ly from the packing line to the rail- 
road cars. In this period, it was not 
uncommon to load only one type of 
feed per car. In fact, I have seen a 
picture of an entire trainload of one 
kind of feed produced during this era. 
As time went on and the number of 
feeds increased, it became necessary 
for floor stocks to be developed to 
eliminate as much as possible the 
number of changes in the mixing 
lines. 

Due to the change in formulation 
and the increased number of feeds at 
the end of this period, it was neces- 
sary to change the design of the feed 
plants, and so we go into the second 


~~+ 





J. D. Johnson 


AUTHOR — J. D. (Don) Johnson is 
production superintendent for the 
feed division of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, manufacturer of Larro 
Feeds, Before assuming his present 
position seven years ago, Mr. John- 
son Was a production supervisor, 
maintenance supervisor, plant engi- 
neer and plant superintendent. Mr. 
Johnson is also well known for his 
work as a former chairman of the 
Feed Production School. He is a grad- 
uate of St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn. 
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TABLE 1. Construction Costs and Labor Efficiency 

PHASE | PHASE Il PHASE Ill 
Initial $8,000,000 $1,000,000 $100,900 
Construction to to to 
Cost $15,000,000 $4,000,000 $300,000 
Annual 375,000 Tons 50,000 Tons 25,000 Tons 
Tonnage to to to 
Potential 600,000 Tons 100,000 Tons 40,000 Tons 


Construction 
Cost 
Per Ton Feed 


$21.30 to $25.00 


Labor Efficiency Y2 Ton per M/H 


$20.00 to $40.00 $4.00 to $7.50 


| Ton per M/H 2 Tons per M/H 





phase—intermediate plants. The sec- 
ond phase of the feed mill design can 
be considered the transition period. 


PHASE 2—TRANSITION PLANTS: 
Changes in the design were neces- 
sary, for one thing, to keep pace with 
the many new ingredients, such as 
medicants, trace minerals and vita- 
mins, and the addition of liquids, such 
as tallow, phosphoric acid and fish 
solubles. 

As the trends in feeding changed, 
the mills had to change also. The first 
plants constructed shortly after the 
end of World War II were quite 
large. Some of them were still con- 
tinuous line mix plants, but more 
and more the plants went to batch 
design. Facilities were provided for 
handling practically everything in 
bulk. Some of the plants were de- 
signed to handle a portion of their 
finished feed in bulk. New varieties 
and textures of feeds necessary along 
with formulation to have a complete 
line for the various ages of layers, 
broilers, turkeys, cows and hogs, re- 
quired that frequent changes be made 
in the feed being produced. 

During this period, there was a 
gradual change in the growing end 
of the business. Farmers began to 
enlarge in one segment or another. 
As the cost of labor on the farm in- 
creased, it became necessary to pro- 
duce feeds that were complete and 
would require less work. Much em- 
phasis was on large warehouses that 


had the maximum in material han- 
dling efficiency. 

As the cost of labor in the mills 
increased, more and more labor sav- 
ing devices were necessary. Some of 
the innovations of this period were 
automatic high speed packers, elec- 
tronic weighing devices, continuous 
mixers for the addition of fats, mo- 
lasses and other liquid ingredients. 

Pelleting came into its own in this 
period, and no mill was complete 
without such facilities. Equipment 
manufacturers continued making big- 
ger and better pellet mills that pro- 
duced pellets, crumbles and cubes at 
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PACKING 


astronomical rates in comparison 
with the original machines. 

Most plants were constructed with 
the idea of making every type of 
feed, but here and there, there were 
mills being built to produce a lim- 
ited number of certain feeds.. These 
were mills in concentrated cattle or 
poultry areas, for example. Also, some 
other smaller plants were being built 

PHASE 8—SPECIALIZED MILLS: 
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Paci &Tiz ing AREA 


LOADING 


During the last few years, there has 
been more and more concentration of 
specific types of animals in certain 


| areas of the country. The Delmarva, 


Georgia, Arkansas and other broiler 
industries are one example. 

It can be said that the production 
of meat, eggs and milk has become a 
highly specialized business, and it is 
necessary in this highly competitive 
business to hold cost of production 


. 





SPECIALIZED MILL—Pictured here is a specialized feed mill which turns 
out a limited number of feeds for a specialized poultry producing area. 


Specialized Plant 
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down to the lowest possible level. 
This has been a major factor in the 
development of specialized feed mills, 
producing and distributing feed at 
low costs to nearby specialized pro- 
duction units. 

One of the cost-saving methods 
introduced and perfected has been 
the bulk handling of finished feeds. 
The handling of feeds in bulk has its 
limitations in that the user must be 
within a reasonable distance of the 
manufacturing plant. Most persons 
feel that this is a 50 to 100 mile radi- 
us. So, the specialized mill will like- 
ly be a smaller unit producing bulk 
feed for distribution within this radi- 
us of the mill. 


be od S50 In order to hold down the cost of 
construction, the number of storage 
STE ia a S Hi = => bins is limited, and to get maximum 
production time, a smaller number of 
feeds is produced. 


Where the concentration of any 


wy ; i i ; h one type of production—such as broil- 
New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of ae tena GE eee enttlo— 


350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and ¢ : 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural —s is great enough, : vga ye be wa 
make it economical material for almost any milling application is — oo only a ozen dif- 


equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. ; : : a: 
Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet _ While these specialized mills have 
increased in certain areas, it also 

































SUPER STRENGTH * LONGER LIFE+ LESS WEIGHT 
















yous qpectie Jo5 sequnenas. may be noted that there have been 
more small feed manufacturing plants 

, PAPER-CALMENSON & CO, | tir smal loneral type, too. This de. 
County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. velopment is related to that of the 

Telephone: Midway 6-9456 specialized mills in that efforts are 








*% POULTRY 
BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 


July 1, 1969 


* HYDROLY ZED Mr, Elwood J Pl 
POULTRY FEATHERS JaEpie ice esa ecitrecacae 


renceville, Georgia 


Dear Mr, Pliescott: 


*%& STABILIZED Mid 
ve been using 


ft poultry by. 
POULTRY FAT poultry Bycpeesse roasts, AF8 convinced teed formulae 


h 
protein and other impor Sf us with an excellent source of 


our feeds that contai he od: 
+ ts. The erformance 
our satisfaction, m Ghose by-produc has proved thi “te 
ts s 


* BY-PRODUCTS Jie 
OF THE POULTRY #ihcrricssetahe Rocca to 
INDUSTRY. . . tae wr sn, 


THE PILLSBURY comp, 


The Poultry Industry is 
the user of the largest Car3 ' 
tonnage of mixed feeds E. A, Blasing 


Director 
in the world. Mutri tion Research 





Efficiency and economy require a combination of ingredients that 
give you the maximum amount of energy and nutrients with the 
least sacrifice of precious space in the feed bag. There is no room 
for ingredients of low nutritive value or for ingredients that pro- 
vide one needed feature at the expense of another. 












POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


}? () Box 166. Lawren ev é 





made to get economical, efficient feed 
milling units closer to feed users. 
However, efficiency would not be as 
great as with the specialized mill pro- 
ducing only one or a few types of 
feed. 


One way of comparing the differ- 
ent types of mills is to look at typi- 
cal flow sheets. (See the accompany- 
ing diagrams.) 

STORAGE: In the terminal plants 
there were large storage areas for 
whole grains and soft stocks and a 
transfer system to move these in- 
gredients to the blending bins. In the 
transition mills, the large storage 
areas were eliminated and instead 
the incoming ingredients were un- 
loaded directly to a blending bin. In 
the small specialized mills, the trend 
has been toward fewer bins as a 
smaller number of ingredients has to 
be handled. 


BLENDING: In the terminal 
plants, individual feeders were re- 
quired for each ingredient for each 
line. To change each one of these 
feeders for each formula change re- 
quired a considerable amount of 
time. In the transition plants, this 
was corrected by using batching 
scales and automatic or electronic 
equipment to control the system. The 
time required for changes is relative- 
ly small, and the flexibility as to for- 
mulas is nearly without limit. A small 
specialized plant can be operated by 
push buttons or slides and eliminate 
the expense of either feeders or elec- 
tronic equipment. 

PACKING: In the packing area in 
the large terminal plants, several 
packing lines were required. In the 
transition plants, this was reduced 
due to the influence of bulk loading. 
In specialized plants, the packing has 
been practically eliminated as_ the 
greater part of the feed is loaded by 
bulk. 

LOADING: In the loading area, the 
large terminal mills required either 
elaborate conveying systems to the 
box car loading area or enormous 
warehouses to store the feeds needed 
to supply the demand. In the transi- 
tion plants, the loading is most com- 
monly done by lift truck or hand 





Another Profit-Able 


“FARMACEUTICAL” 
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Early Worming 
of Cattle 
and Sheep 


WURM-ETTS 


Just Sprinkle 


Over Feed 
A highly palatable 50% Pheno- 


thiazine pellet . . . removes worms 
from cattle or sheep. Use for ani- 
mals coming in off pasture or range. 


------COUPON ----- 
Specifide, Inc. FS-9-17 


Send WURM-ETTS folder to: 



















Specifide. ... 
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truck loading. This reduced the total 
investment required in this area. In 
specialized plants, the warehouses 
have been eliminated and bulk facili- 
ties substituted. 

Another way to compare the trend 
is to review the cost of construction 
and annual tonnage potential, and 
relating the construction cost per 
ton of feed produced. 

Another area—and an important 
one also—is the efficiency of the 
plant. As plant design has moved 
from one phase to another, work has 
been eliminated, and as a result, the 
efficiencies of the plants improved. 
These comparisons are shown in Ta- 
ble 1. 


. * * 


As noted above, not all of these 
changes are clear-cut, and some high- 
ly specialized plants, producing only 
a very limited number of feeds, would 
not fit into some areas. But, of course, 
there has been a general trend to- 
ward smaller mills serving smaller 
areas. 

Nobody knows exactly what the re- 








Constructed for years of use. 
Engineered for easy, sure 
control. Solid white iron rolls 
for guaranteed performance. 
You will be satisfied or get 
your money back. 


4 


GRAIN ROLLER MILLS 


FOUR MODELS: Single duty, short- 
ened single duty, double duty and 
dual purpose. 

SIX SIZES: 9x12, 9x18, 9x24, 9x30, 
12x30 and 9-12x30. 


CAPACITIES: From 75 to 300 bu. 
of oats or from 200 to 1,000 bu. 
of corn per hour. 


PELLET CRUMBLERS 


8x36 and 8x48 sizes for reducing 
pellets at 8 and 12 tons per hour. 


CORN CRACKERS 


8x48 with a capacity up to 1,600 
bu. of corn per hour. Also made to 
fit corn shellers. 


FLAKING ROLLS 
Manufactured for use with the 
Challenger Oat Huller or for in- 
dividual flaking operations. 
CHALLENGER 

OAT HULLER 

150 bu. of clean hulled oats per 





Clip this coupon to your letterhead and 

| send to Roskamp for FREE literature on | 
| 

! 





| how fo save in processing grain. (560) 


ROSKAMP 





3" HULLER MFG. CO. 


634 Grand Boulevard Cedar Falls, lowa | 





quirements will be for tomorrow’s 
feed plants, but I am sure that the 
design will be changed so that the 
ultimate user will obtain his feed at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Montana Mills’ Feed 
Earnings Show Gain 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. — Feed 
division earnings for the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, showed 
a “modest” increase during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, according 
to C. G. McClave, president and gen- 
eral manager. 

“This modest increase in the feed 
division does not reflect the excellent 
progress made in laying a foundation 
for expanded operations which are 
anticipated in this and succeeding 
years,” said Mr. McClave in an an- 
nual report to stockholders of the 
company. 

“A new Great Falls feed plant will 
be completed in November, and this 
is expected to add substantially to 
the earnings potential of the feed 
division, too.” 

According to the report, earnings 
after taxes in the year just ended 
were $356,944, equal to $2.48 per 
share. This compares with earnings 
of $382,621 last year, equal to $2.66 
per share. 

Dividends of $115,191, equal to 80¢ 
per share, were paid during the year, 
as compared to $86,393, equal to 60¢ 
per share, paid last year. 





“It should be noted,” said Mr. Mc- | 


Clave, “that, despite an increase of 
$72,506 in interest charges, an in- 
crease of $91,130 in year-end inven- 
tories, and an increase of $95,232 in 
bad debts, cash on hand at year-end 
was $138,365 greater than last year. 

“Also, short-term notes payable 
have been reduced by $900,000, a to- 
tal of $615,850 has been added to 
plant during the year and working 
capital has been increased by $1,- 
135,720. 

“The results of operations in the 
various divisions were satisfactory 
with the exception of the elevator 
division. A substantial drop in stor- 
age and handling revenues and the 
loss sustained from the bad debts 
($84,000 of this was in one elevator 
division account which went bank- 
rupt) were largely responsible for the 
disappointing level of the elevator 
division earnings. 


“In addition to the slight increase | 


in the feed division, the milling divi- 
sion earnings were substantially bet- 
ter than for the year ended June 30, 
1959.” 

Mr. McClave explained that the 
company is off to a slow start this 
year, due to strikes occurring at the 
Bozeman flour and feed plants and at 
the Great Falls mill. But barring un- 
foreseen circumstances, the prospects 
are brighter for this year than for 
last, he concluded. 


<i 
——_— 


NEW LOCATION SELECTE)) 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—W. C. Pitts & 
Son, Inc., soon will move to a new 
location at 1488 Channel on Presi- 
dents Island here. The company spe- 
cializes in grain handling machinery, 
cotton gin machinery and mill sup- 
plies serving the mid-south states. 
Founded in 1928 by W. C. Pitts, who 
is still active in its operation, the 
firm has been at its present location 
for 28 years. 





_ 
-_ 





FIRM BUYS PLANE 
ANOKA, MINN.—Ghostley’s Poul- 
try Farms here has purchased a new 
airplane to be used in servicing poul- 
try accounts throughout the U.S. The 
plane will be principally used by the 
sales and service departments. “This 
is another step in the rapid expan- 
sion program we've undertaken to 
better serve our clients,” according 
to Fred Ghostley, general manager 

of Ghostley’s Poultry Farms. 
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FEEDSTUF FS reprints 








The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstufts’ 


Reader Service Department: 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson.. 50¢ 


26. Feedstuffs’ 1960 Analysis Table for Feed Ingrediests—by Charles 
H. Hubbell voeanees aa 


35. Science and Service—a {|6-page summary of AFMA Golden Year 
articles covering all phases of feed industry. Quantity discounts. 
Imprinting distributor's name for nominal additional charge.... 50¢ 


38. Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois.. 20¢ 


52. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep—é6-page 
article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25c single copy; 
3-5 copies, 15c ea.; 10 or more, 10c each. 


61. Wheat Protein Level for Chicken Layer Diets—Dr. J. H. Quisenberry. 
20c 


Texas A&M College .......ccsescccccccscscscccece cocesce 
63. Maryland Broiler Trial—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Mary- 
OE pda usc ads bb akbO 5.4 a bd 0640096 08 Kas See sees 206 


65. Suggestions on Nutrient Requirements of the Pig—Dr. T. H. — 
University of Florida 


69. Pelleted Rations for Beef Cattle—Dr. Wise Burroughs, lowa State 
20¢ 


University ..ccccscnccccccccccccccscccsecossscoss oovesee 
70. Tomorrow's Formulas for Swine Feeding—Dr. Damon Catron, lowa 
State Unlvartily ooo cccccsccccccececsesccsosevesuve oceans ae 
71. The Grain Bank Has Come of Age—Gilenn R. Siler, Ralston Purina 
GO sc sWeR 6s is 4s cou espe 0s cnavesdeedesete besdeaNen coos Oe 
72. Fat Handling in the Feed Milli—A. J. Kathman, Procter & Gamble 
ear ean eua ov bcokene ¢hecesgcnsuacninoauns 0000ses sn canen 
73. Pelleted Feeds for Beef Cattle—Fred W. Boren, Kansas State Uni- 
Pr errr rrr t rrrrerrrrr rT irre or rT «+» 20¢ 


75. Influence of High Calcium Intake Upon Egg Production Factors— 
inciading Shell Quality—C. F. Petersen, University of Idaho .... 20¢ 

76. Automation ia the Feed Industry—Paul O. Berg, Professional En- 
GAOED. Kaccbesecccscnvensoceseteseces seseconaee cedcceeeh ie 

77. A Puxsling Problem for Cattle Feeders—Dr. A. L. Neumann, Univer- 
sity of IMlinois ......cccccccccceveccccssevose ive doce 

78. A Methed for Se Nettiactie See Oe 
Hea—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland ....... oo 

sn: at ute a ns muptaenceais Rt 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. .... 

80. Feed, Fat and Swine—Dr. Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute 

82. Credit as a Sales Tool—E. D. Griffin, Allied Mills, Inc. ...... 206 


83. Wag Catan iene Rigylenrn WOt ont Mba ieptee SOE 
Steer Calves—Purdue University Scientists ..... osccsepessese 

84. A New Look ot the Broiler Business—Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, The Quaker 
eRe GIs na oc Wab ccs ccdessccnccsceccnesteabeoucth asesae oe 

85. Poultry Ration Formulation. Two Articles—Dr. R. D. Creek, sng 
OF Maryland ....ccccccccccccccccccescccesere ovenes seuee 

86. Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of Turkeys—Dr. P. E. Waibel, 

University of Minnesota ........00eeeeesecceeesecsecescecs 20c 

87. Chemical, Biological Study Made of Mile Feeding Value—W. G. 

Smith and Dr. E. L. Stephenson, University of Arkansas 20c 

88. Feed Buying Study—ae series of 3 articles—Drs. Kohls and Kruecke- 
berg, Purdue University ........--2scececereecceceencccens 

89. The Role of Linseed Oil Meal in Beef Cattle Nutrition—Dr. T. W. 

Perry, Purdue University 20¢ 

90. Feedlot Disease and Health Losses—series of six articles—plus special 

guide to feedlot animal health and disease problems of beef cattle 


and sheep—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant. Reprinted 


from FEEDLOT, national farm business magazine for cattle and lamb 
GS. . og ons 5 e0dubhe be sue 6> 60¥on5006>-EEe $1.00 
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_— P.O. Box 67 
Reeder Service Department Minneapolis 40, Min. 

Please send me mumber(s) ....... 2.2... .ceeecees banc cueedsednccee 
«BREE bebe kasinekegiabous for which payment is enclosed. 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: %0¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.90. Situations wanted, 15¢ a word; 
$2.25 minimam, In figuring cost of your 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To As aumber of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both = tay = ads and for blind ads 


Classified Ads 
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sertion additional for poweet, 
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classified ad ... each word, abbrevi- containing a number. If an ad is more 
ation, telephone exchange and number, keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- All Want Ads cash a ae order. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES MACHINERY FOR SALE MACHINERY FOR SALE 
hl v Vv iinimnaameetienll v ee 
FOR SALE—20,000 BU. GRAIN ELEVATOR | UD-14A INTERNATIONAL DIESEL UNIT, | rOR SALE—SD824 HEIL DEHYDRATOR; 
with feed, fertilizer, seed and coal busi- 76 HLF In very good condition. Contact this drier is a late model, used very little 
ness in northern Illinois. Write Ad No. Spillville Feed Mills, Spiliville, Iowa, and in good. condition. Address Ad No. 
6247, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 6242, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
1955 DAFFIN UNIT ON G.M.C. TRUCK. - eae 
FOR SALE—FEED MILL IN TEXAS, Good condition. Sunshine Farm Supply, | FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
plant located in heart of town. Large 49 N. Broad &t., Lititz, Pa anteed first-class throughout, 5 Ji.P. mo- 
poultry, beef cattle, dairy cattle and hog po gs ———_ Pg. 3479, Feed- 
farming Address Ad No 6214, Feed- . :ALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS: Cc stuffs, inneapolis ’ nn. 
lis 40, Minn. FOR SALE—ENCLOSE OTORS; RICH- 
stuffs, Minneapo ’ ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; NEW AND USED MOBILE MILLS. COM- 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed plete with diesel, mixer, mill and mo- 
FEED MILL FACILITIES FOR LEASE— mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; lasses. Financing or leasing available. 
Sales $700.0 per year liversified busi screw conveyors; molasses mixers and lowa Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, Lowa. 
ness In catt hogs and poultry as well as pellet mills. Jv. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, - 
grain and arm supplies, 25,000 bu. grair Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
storag Building and equipment in ex cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
cellent ondition. Address Ad No. 6271 elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
LIQUIDATION ONE NO. 7 DOUBLE SCREENED EUREKA 
separator; two 10 bu. Wichkan grain 
scales in original crates. J. E. Hagan 
HELP WANTED GRAIN PLANT Mill Machinery, P. O. Box 574, Jefferson 
1 v City, Mo. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL, SHELLER, 


a & Marmon 2-roller mills, 10x36, 
10x42. 


Sales Engineer 


Qualified and versatile in small feed 


8—Allis-Chalmers degerminators. 
2—Alllis-Chaimers interplane grinders. 
2—French Oil extraction presses. 
6—Horizontal germ reels. 

&—fForster feed grinders, 75 and 100 H.P. 
2—Bonnet 7'x60' rotary dryers, Ye" shell. 
6—Davenport No. 2 A dewatering presses. 


mill design, equipment layout and es- 
timating. Feed production experience 
desirable. age 
25-45. Permanent position. Compensa- 


Engineering degree, 


tion commensurate with experience. Also—Screw con ond beshet oloveters, 

: ‘ . and tanks, dewatering 

Minneapolis area. Write ad No. 6248, —— welders, "yiee. eves 
tural steel, etc. 


Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1403 N. 6th St. Phila. 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 














VETERINARIAN 


Petar ar phormaceutical organization 
ilable an lient opportunity for 
a py tims veterinarian as an assistant to 
the section head in an expanding veter- 
inary clinic research section. 
Background In animal and/or poultry hus- 
bandry. Travel will be required in con- 
tacting veterinary ond agricultural col- 
leges, practitioners, feed milis, etc. 
Excellent suburban North Jersey location cab canecly, 8 cack. 
near N.Y.C. Liberal company benefit pro- partments; priced bn below new. .$1,200 
groms. Please submit resume listing de- ““Grain-O-Vator"’—3 ton, | compart- 


DODGEN BULK BODIES 


Used and Factory Reconditioned 


“Bulkanizer"’— 6 ton 2-3 compart- 
ments; new guarantee; repainted. .$1,275 
combination—!4' wood bed— 

3 compartment, {4° discharge avu- 

ger. Good operating condition..... $1,375 
Dorsey—i0 ft. body; mounted on 1958 
F-600 Ford; good 
Bulk Master— 











tailed qualifications and salory require- ment; mounted on 1946 Ford ..... $s 
ments. Address Ad No. 6267, Feedstufts, we 7 a _ ton a 
neapo: ® napheid; nearly new stee Ox; 
oie = & oe wood floor; real clean unit ...... ,400 
Enclosed Van Egg Cooler (insulated); 
Wee Ee D  Koccceescctocedheces 's 
id Grain Box, 13' long, steel 
FEED PLANT sides, wood floor; Simonson auger 
system installed: twin cyl. hoist...$ 900 
Demonstrator Mix-O-Vator, PMOV-70, 


SUPERINTENDENT 


37 H.P. Wisconsin Engine, Burr Mill, 


° . . ! 1 + ity Mi I’ 
Medium sized, Midwest manu- oe ont qocwed Lavy ~ ¥ 
: trailer; new tires; regular price 

facturer of long established GBS icccccsecesepcesescncsetess $3,100 


quality brand has opening for 
an experienced Feed Plant Su- 
perintendent. 

Responsibilities include daily 
production operation, product 


Above prices include mounting charges— 
SEE THESE GREAT SAVINGS Before 
You Buy at 
DODGEN INDUSTRIES 
TELEPHONE 1357 HUMBOLDT, IOWA 





grinder, mixer, molasses on 1959 F600 
Ford truck powered by GMC diesel. No 
reasonable offer refused. Financing avail- 
able. Address Ad No. 6257, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

DAFFIN _FEEDMOBILE, IN GOOD “OPER- 
ating condition. Diesel-powered, could be 
installed as stationary unit; priced for 
immediate sale; financing available. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6231, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


1959 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL, POWERED 
by G.M.C, 4-cyl. diesel, air unloading and 
the works. Like new condition. 20” Iowa 
portable mill, mounted on 1957 2-ton Chev. 
truck, powered by G.M.C. diesel, 2-ton 
vertical mixer and molasses blending 
comtnans. Mooers Mfg. Co., Windom, 

inn, 











MACHINERY WANTED 
a otieenemeedinntietemennaniemenentE Vv SS 


WANTED USED ALL-BULK TRUCK. 
Approximately 6 ton capacity. Must be in 
good condition. Billy Bell, 1804 17th St., 
Bowling Green, Ky. 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 


City, Mo 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
— EXPERIENCED FEED 


sales promotion man. Ten years’ conduct- 
ing sales meetings, dealer and feeder 
meetings. Wide experience as resale man 
and in dealer sales. Will relocate. Address 
Ad No. 6269, Feedstuffs, 612 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 














AVAILABLE 








Read 
CAPITAL 
COMMENT 
in 
FEEDSTUFFS 














quality and maintenance — 
vision and direction of trucking 





operations. 


Men with three (3) years or 
more feed production experi- 
ence, good chiaheden of ma- 
chinery and labor management 
will be given preference. Engi- 
neering degree desirable, but 
not absolutely essential. 


Write Ad No. 6241, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Mina. 


separate electric motors. 


Phone TWinbrook 2-411) 

















Dismantling Feed Mill 


For Sale—Horizontal Mixer, Union Special Sewing Machines, Elevator Legs, 
Hammer Mills, Crumble Rolls, Grain Receiving Separators, Corn Cutter, 
Wing Type Feeders and many other items. Most equipment powered with 


FANT MILLING COMPANY 
Sherman, Texas 


P. ©. Box 178 











Rate of Decline in Milk Cows Slows 


WASHINGTON — The slowing of | every year since the mid-1940’s ex- 
the rate of decline in U.S. milk cow | cept in 1953. The decline this year 
numbers which began in 1959 has | was the smallest since 1954, the de- 
continued through the first half of | partment reports. 

1960, according to a report by the In the meantime, production per 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. | cow has been increasing about 2% 

As of June, the number was down | per year, offsetting all or a large part 
0.960 from a year earlier, compared | of the decline in numbers of cows. 
with 1.2% last December and 3.2% | Total milk output probably will con- 
in January of 1959. The number of | tinue larger than last year through 
milk cows in the U.S. has declined | the rest of 1960, according to USDA. 





In the postwar years, the change 
in number of milk cows has been 
closely associated with prices of beef 
cattle. With beef prices now moving 
cyclically lower, some further letup 
in the decline in number of milk cows 
is likely, USDA predicted. 


Post-War Situation 


The decline in milk cow numbers 
is a post-war story. In only two peri- 
ods before World War II did num- 
bers decline. One decline in the late 
1920's was associated with a cattle 


TABLE 1. Milk Cows on Farms, June, 
1960, by States, with Comparisons 



































1960 
State and sa % 
division 1959 1960* of 1959 
— (thousands) — %e 
GRE cnc dcanans 97 97 100 
New Hampshire 53 53 100 
Vermont ......... 260 260 100 
Massachusetts ... 97 94 97 
Rhode Isiand ° 16 15 94 
Connecticut ...... 4 94 100 
St. COR sesame 1,254 1,253 100 
New Jersey ..... 137 139 101 
Pennsylvania ..... 924 924 100 
North Atlantic . 2,932 2,929 99.9 
rrr 767 773 101 
SK) Knenwoace 488 480 98 
ae 676 645 95 
Michigan ....,... 745 725 97 
Wisconsin ....... 2,193 2,160 98 
E. N. Central . 4,869 4,783 98.2 
Minnesota ....... 1,305 1,305 100 
ROWE Vinbwwevsascat 905 887 98 
Missouri ......... 734 732 100 
North Dakota 313 30) 96 
South Dakota 274 263 96 
Nebraska ....... 36! 353 98 
RemsSS wesccceces 377 364 97 
W. N. Central . 4,269 4,205 98.5 
Delaware ....... 30 30 100 
Maryland ....... 228 229 100 
Leer 367 373 102 
West Virginia 168 166 99 
North Carolina 351 352 100 
South Carolina 141 143 101 
Georgia ......... 281 274 98 
PIRPGED Sadeccvece 223 234 105 
So. Atlantic 1,789 1,801 100.7 
Kentucky ........ 554 554 100 
Tennessee ....... 573 573 100 
Alabama ........ 318 316 99 
Mississippi ...... 454 442 97 
Arkansas ........ 28! 283 101 
Louisiana ........ 274 271 99 
Oklahoma ....... 338 331 98 
aa oy 660 650 8 
South Central 3,452 3,420 99.1 
Montana ........ 88 86 8 
MED, .cawrececacé 217 220 101 
Wyoming ........ 36 34 94 
Colorado ........ 132 129 98 
New Mexico 49 50 102 
Arizona ......+.6+ 53 52 98 
OS” PR 100 103 103 
Nevada ......... 16 16 100 
Washington ..... 250 250 100 
Oregon ........++ 179 18! 101 
California ......+ 895 900 101 
Western ...... 2,015 2,021 100.3 
MB. Gi csavasdes 19,326 19,159 99.1 





*Preliminary. 





cycle and was slight. The largest ever 
experienced was in the mid-1930's 
with the widespread drouth. 

The decline started in the mid- 
1940’s and paralleled a decline in de- 
mand for milk per capita on one 
hand and a rising production of milk 
per cow on the other. The decline has 
varied depending on fluctuations in 
the economic motivations for expedit- 
ing or slowing up the rate of exodus 
from dairy farming. On the average, 
about 4% of the dairy farms ceased 
to produce milk each year during the 
last 10 to 15 years. The rate of de- 
cline was not completely offset by 
the increase in average number of 
cows per herd. 

Superior sires and rigorous culling 
have improved production in a grow- 
ing proportion of herds, the report 
stated. 

The main economic variable has 
been the price received by farmers 
for beef cattle. Milk prices have been 
reasonably stable and prices of dairy 
rations have tended to decline as 
grain prices worked to lower levels. 
The milk-feed price relationship has 
been well above average for several 
years and at times has set new rec- 
ord highs, according to USDA. 

Data on the number of milk cows 
as of June, 1960, (Table 1) indicates 
the decline in numbers and percent- 
ages. 

Most of the Decline 


North central states which had 
accounted for most of the decline for 
the country as a whole in recent 
years fell only half as much as in the 
previous year. In the south Atlantic 
area, numbers increased during the 
last 12 months, reversing a steady 
decline trend. 

This was the first year in more 
than a decade that the decline for 
the east north central states exceed- 
ed that for any other region. Illinois 
is the only state with more than a 
half million cows that declined as 
much as 5% during the last year. 
Only eight states showed an in- 























MARKETING CONFERENCE — Beacon Milling Co., a 
division of Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc., held its 40th 
Marketing Conference at Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y., just 14 miles south of Cayuga, home of 
the firm. Shown here are 124 persons who attended the 
three-day period of training. Included in the program 
were talks by members of the firm’s staff, tours of re- 
search farms and a display of 15 exhibits marking func- 
tions of different departments of the company and its 
parent corporation. Those attending included Beacon 
advisors and area, plant and store managers from 13 


anniversary 


Stanley W. 


ager. 


northeastern states. Those in the front row, 
right, are George Allhusen, distribution specialist; Julian 
M. Wright, sales training assistant; Dr. L. 8S. Mix, director 
of dairy and livestock research; Robert E. Miller, director 
of marketing; David G. 
. Tyler, president; Dr. Paul E. Newman, exec- 
utive vice president; Freeman S. Kennedy, vice president; 
Dr. John M, Snyder, director of poultry research; Bruce 
F, Failing, marketing specialist; Baldwin C. 
keting assistant, and Carroll J. Caffrey, advertising man- | 


from teft to 


Campbell, secretary-treasurer ; 





crease of 1% or more during the 12 
month period. 

During the first seven months of 
1960, total milk production in the 
U.S. was larger than a year earlier. 
Total output was 77.7 billion pounds 
compared with 76.9 billion a year ear- 
lier. The consistent monthly in- 
creases this year stand in sharp con- 
trast to the situation a year earlier, 
according to USDA. In the first four 
months of 1959 output was slightly 
above a year earlier, but in the 
months of May-August, there were 
substantial declines, ranging up to 
250 million pounds in two of the 
months. 

A “somewhat unusual develop- 
ment” reported by USDA is the de- 
crease in production that occurred in 
a number of important producing 





BUTTERMILK POWDER for sale, anima! 
grade packed in polyethylene lined bags. 
Truckload or carload quantities f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Also spray and roller 
dried whey. 
K & G SALES COMPANY 
8500 Pillsbury Ave. S$. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Phone: TUxedo 1-8691 

















A Major Breakthrough 
in Moisture Testing 


The new Burrows Moisture Re- 
corder—a major breakthrough 
in testing of all grains. 

Accurate — Balanced electronic 
circuit is self-adjusting 

No charts — Direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a lighted 
dial. Human errors eliminated 
Automatic temperature correction — 
No separate temperature tests 
Fast complete reading in 5 secs. 
Printed Tickets — Moisture per- 
centage can be printed on scale 
ticket automatically 


10 day free trial Liberal trade-in allowance 
Write for circular 


RECORDER 


Burrows Equipment Co. 
Dept. C-6, mL. 











states despite what appears to be | hatching, growing and processing of 


favorable production conditions. July 
production was below that for a year 
earlier in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 


Price Relationship 


Crop and pasture conditions Aug. 1 
pointed to a possible new record in 
grain production and roughage sup- 
ply, at least equal to that of a year 
earlier. During the rest of 1960, price 
relationships for the production of 
milk, after seasonal allowances, are 
likely to be at least as favorable as 
during the first half of the year, ac- 
cording to USDA. It is likely, there- 
fore, that continued gains in milk 
production over a year earlier will 
be recorded during the rest of 1960, 
the government department said. 

A seasonal decline in production of 
milk and manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts by early August led to an ap- 
proximate balance between supply 
and demand at equivalent of support 
prices for all items except non-fat 
dry milk. So far price increases have 
not occurred as rapidly as in the last 
several months of 1959, except for 
fluid cream, the USDA report said. 

Prices for all items in mid-August 
were about the same as a year ear- 
lier or a shade higher. 


Production Up 


Production of milk in each month 
of 1960 has been slightly above a 
year earlier. Production of milk per 
cow was depressed in some impor- 
tant Upper Midwest states in the late 
winter or the total gain would have 
been much greater, USDA said. The 
milk-feed price relationship in the 
last three months has been the most 
favorable on record except for 1941 
and milk prices have improved rela- 
tive to prices of beef cattle. 

Total consumption of fluid whole 
milk apparently is showing only a 
moderate increase this year. How- 
ever, use of skimmed milk and low 
fat fluid products and some milk- 
cream mixtures is running substan- 
tially above a year earlier, according 
to USDA figures. 





Hatchery Supplice Sold 
To Hope Feed Mills 


HOPE, ARK. — The Hope Feed 
Mills, Ine., has purchased the incuba- 
tors and hatchery supplies located in 
Hope, Ark., from Corn Belt Hatch- 
eries, Inc., it has been announced. The 


newly purchased hatchery will be | 


known as the Mountaire Hatchery. 
The hatchery will be operating un- 
der the supervision of Neely Cassady, 
Nashville, Ark., a partner in the 
Mountaire Poultry Co. and Hope Feed 
Mills, This company is engaged in the 





Avery, mar- | 


| broiler chicks in the Nashville, De | 
Queen and Hope areas 

Sale of the hatchery in Hope will 
not affect the operations of other 
hatcheries owned by Corn Belt in El 
Dorado, Ark., or Rusk, Texas, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Freeda 
Roth Greenan, president. Also, the 





r 


sale won't affect the 


hatching egg | 


producers or pullet growers who are | 


now working with Corn Belt Hatch- 
eries. 


Mrs. Greenan stated that a new 
hatchery will be constructed soon 
next to the Corn Belt Hatchery of- 
fices. Until this building is completed 
and in operation, the Mountaire 
Hatchery will be hatching Hy-Line 


chicks for Corn Belt 





Elanco Appoints New 


Sales Representative 


INDIANAPOLIS—Elanco Products 
Co., a division of Eli Lilly & Co., has 
announced the appointment of How- 
ard K. Thompson 
as an agricultural 
sales representa- 
tive. He is head- 
quartered in Min- 
neapolis and serves 





feed manufactur- 
ers in Minnesota, 
Montana, North 
| Dakota, South Da- 
' kota and central 
and northern Wis- 
consin 
are: nl aaa According to O 
B. Swearingen, vice president of 


Elanco’s ‘agricultural products divi- 
sion, Mr. Thompson succeeds W. C 


Nickel, who formerly serviced 
terirtory and Iowa. Mr. Nickel is now 
devoting full time to feed manufac 
turers in Iowa. 

“This territorial change in th 
heavy milling states was made to 


| maintain the high level 
| service pledged by El 


of customer! 
anco and to fa- 


cilitate expansion of our marketing | 
operations,” Mr. Swearingen com- 
mented. 

Prior to joining Elanco, Mr 
Thompson was a field man and offic 
manager of Opekasit, Inc., profession- 
al farm management service, Hamil- 


ton, Ohio. He also had been employed 
by the U.S. Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Lafayette, Ind., and served two 
years as a commissioned officer in the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 
cnitniiaeiameilingesve 
FEED MILL PLANNED 
OBERLIN, KANSAS 
tion of a new $90,000 feed mill here 
is expected to start soon. The new 
push-button mill will be owned by 
the Decatur Co-op Assn. 


this | 


Construc- | 


| 
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NEW PROFIT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
.NEW SECURITY 


FOR 


FEED DEALERS 


The 60’s will be competitive 
years in the feed industry. Will 
you be equipped to profitably 
serve a larger . . . more 

ized ... more demanding custo- 
mer? Will you be able to meet 
the new demands made on your 
facilities, capital and judgment? 
Red Comb Pioneer Mills is 
launching a new franchise pro- 
gram aimed at giving you a com- 
petitive edge in your market... 
and preserving your status as an 
independent businessman. 

This program includes facility 
financing assistance... 

financing programs (allows you 
to seil volume beyond your own 
capital resources) . . . merchan- 
dising programs (reduced sales 
cost plus deeper penetration of 
your market) ... and products 
that are competitive in both 
price and performance. 


The Red Comb Pioneer Sa 
can be tailored to your opera- 

tion ... help you sell more feed, 
more profitably. If you are in- 
terested in a dealer franchise, 
write for full details to: Red 
Comb Pioneer Mills, Inc., 141 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 














FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXxcoO Epona —= 
COB MEAL available six 
ane ly ‘he coorsest te the 


nest — for all feed 
ti pellets as 
© omar tor and feed 


additives. Write teday to: 











Your own 
dog food plant 
with no 
overhead 





your own 
ready-to-go a dog food line . 
kibbled biscuits, meal, cubes, and 
expanties. WELLS provides the 
plant, nutritionis' ro- 
duction staff, the fi = and the 
complete product . 
der your label, shipped i in recat an. 
load lots, or in mixed carloads 
with ingredients. You never tie-up 
a dollar in new equipment, addi- 
tional overhead or payroll. WELLS 
is truly your because 
WELLS does not market a dog food 
line of its own. Con 
WELLS & CO. today ... 
the one best source for 
your private label dry 
dog food line. 
Write for data sheets on | & 
complete dog foods 


marl ELS 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
SOURCE OF THE SEST—FOR MAN'S BEST FRIEND 
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The Feed Man’s Library 


Reader Service Department 


Feedstuffs 





FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many 

eries made in nutrition and livesteck feeding. In this 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new developments, The numerous experiments are sum- 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surfactant supplements, 
and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full ~ eA is given 
requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, including B and the 
unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with $9.50 
composition and digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds... ....-. 66s -eceeee 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 
It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding f 
also the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, — S ~al fe otec., 
can help in raising healthier, more productive animals. 3g 
474 pages, 77 illustrations and tabice 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 
Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic yy quip t, ete. Includes a report 


| 








of hundreds of feeding experi chapter on sterility by Dr. 
Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant Sa of veterinary bs 50 
Medicine, University of illinois, 641 GORGES occcccccsvccccencccoscccses ° 


1958 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


A complete transcript of the 1968 Small Mill Short Course designed 

for the Small Mill, Concentrate Mixer and Custom Miller. Covers such subjects 
Receiving and Preparation, Mixing, Packing, Storing and Shipping, 

Typical Mill Layouts, Pelleting and Dust Collection 


1959 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 
Transcript of Proceedings of the 1950 Small Mill Short Course containing subjects 
of particular interest to the smaller miller. Subjects ~y-¥ cost facts, experience 
and research reporter with practical rec tions ethods in 


pelleting, costs and economies of building formulas, equating 
portable units and other related subjects 


PELLETING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


1959 Feed Production School Transcript 
Feed Production School, Inc. 


A complete report on specialized research 








mendations in successful Pelleting and Subjects. a pan of the most 
up-to-date information pr ized aathorities $] 
ing helpful charts, tables and equipment ilustrations............... e 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in , handling 
and managing livestock, including preparing for market, , feeding, hous- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many =— to $s 00 
be done and exactly how te do them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations. ..... . 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Based on the original work by Carl W. Larson and Fred Ss. Putney. 
10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapt on and 

recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle health pro- 
grams, and digestion in the rumen and milk secretion. Designed for use 5b 50 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages..... ° 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A complete yet easily understood reference for swine feeders, breeders and those 
in auxiliary services to them. Covers history 
distribution, adaptation and ieaates types one ts breeds, 
type breeds, selection and ju ng, breeding, . grains 

feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by- — By — 3 pastures, buildings and 
equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and slaughter, oS 3 
management and showing. 543 pages, 192 iMlustrations................. ° 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


A new test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry and their classes, county 
agents, nutritionists and workers in Ls ne — gl Dr. 

head of the Department of Animal ber of the Nutrition Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Animal Production and the Swine Nutrient 
Requirements Committee of the National Council. The book includes 


Research 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding studies on swine. $5 00 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations .... «. «666s ccc reece enenewewnnns . 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 











=— + 





A guide to organization, it, feeding and 
marketing operations in raising of hogs. 498 pages, 65 illustrations... . 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 
A practical swine raisers handb Stock selecti record k 


and handling, marketing pa a and ring pork for 
home use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Ptander 








and farms in production a techs —~ .~ crops, utilization of plant 
silage, hay, etc., and as an officially r feed pr (meal, 
cake, ete.). Explanations and practical advice on medicated , mineral feed- 
stuffs, trace elements, growth sti 6 ls of importance te stock- 








men ond poy growers. Useful to feed manufacturers, nutritionists, 00 
students cloth binding . 


mal biology. ete. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, 


















THE STOCKMAN’'S HANDBOOK (1959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, MS., M.A., Ph.D. 
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SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How it Works (1956) 

By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Co. 
as tatence tn the US. and Gonads. Yelle of what sppens to grain follow 
ing purchase from the farmer, how it is graded, and 


establishing of price bef. the is planted, the role of the university 
guemeaser to ths guuin tends, This anthuctiative beck wih boceme the len@iar 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 
Meets the needs of feed dealers and students for the 
latest authoritative on how to raise the beat poaltry ‘by enpiering 
modern f. methods. It evaluates on the value of types of 
nutritive economy. Deals feeding and management ¢ 
for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages... 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 


~ 
‘0 
wn 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
1,500 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, for feed manufac- 
, breeders. anti- 
oa oe charts, feed formulas 1. nell Gel poecousee $12.50 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


OUP PPE EC OC CECT Cee eC eee eres) 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman, and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Newly illus- 





TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 
By Stanley J]. Marsden and J]. Holmes Martin 


A text on Husband- 

SLRS ee Rete Sbace ates Levant as 

of Purdue University. | me 
the market, 4 Sy ~ pepe 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition aie 





By Ross M. Sherwood 
A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional aspects of feed 
2m = es $3.25 
DOG, GE PROON cacti cekeucascacuotsesstaneragedniss.aces 
No. C.0.D.’s 
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taining financial assistance through 
his local bank rather than through 
the industries which serve him. And, 
it is possible that the agricultural 
extension man might best serve the 
farmer by excluding himself from 
fields in which he has not been spe- 
cifically trained. 
“Work Together” 

Donald Danforth, chairman of Pu- 
rina’s board, remarked, in an address 
during a banquet at St. Louis’ Am- 
bassador-Kingsway Hotel, that agri- 
cultural colleges and private industry 
serving agriculture “should work to- 
gether” and not compete with one an- 
other or conduct duplicating research. 

At the same banquet, Purina’s vice 
president in charge of research, Dr. 
R. M. Bethke, said, “The all-impor- 
tant question facing researchers and 
research administrations of today and 
the future is: Where should the em- 
phasis on research be placed? 

“I do not mean to infer that it is 
a question of basic vs. applied or fun- 
damental vs. practical—but rather 
how much basic and how much 
‘products testing’ work.” 

Dr. Bethke said he believed that 
“we have reached the point where 
greater emphasis needs to be put on 
basic or fundamental research and 
less on products testing.” 

Raymond E. Rowland, Ralston Pu- 
rina president, told the touring group, 
while visiting the company’s central 
research facilities at its Checkerboard 
Square headquarters in St. Louis be- 
fore leaving by bus for the research 
farms: 

“To a considerable extent, our com- 
mercial research people take the re- 
sults of other basic research and 
bring these results to the point of 
practical reality in the form of com- 
mercial rations. College and commer- 
cial research aid and complement 
each other.” 

Mr. Rowland reported that Purina 
had just completed enlarging its main 
laboratory in St. Louis, and he noted 
that six years ago the company estab- 
lished an analytical laboratory at 
Harrisburg, Pa., and less than two 
years ago Purina trebled its facili- 
ties for research and quality control 
work at Los Angeles. 

He said the new dairy research 
center, which the group would soon 
see, “has been created for one pur- 
pose: To help us develop dairy rations 
and management programs which will 
allow the dairymen to increase their 
profits from their dairy operations.” 


Private Research Expanded 

Dr. Bethke, who accompanied the 
visiting group on its tour of Purina’s 
research farm and new dairy unit, ob- 
~served, “Most industries serving agri- 
culture have over the past one or two 
decades greatly expanded their re- 
search and testing facilities as well 
as their technical staff and are well 
equipped to do products testing work. 

“In view of these considerations, is 
it necessary and are you (referring to 
the college scientists in the audience) 
justified in spending your time and 
using your facilities for this type of 
work? 

“I do not mean to imply that I 
question the propriety of industry 
supporting research at colleges or ex- 
periment stations. Actually, I am in 
favor of industry supporting college- 
supervised and planned research — 
and it may be that industry will 
be required to increase its activity in 
this area to cope with economic 
trends.” 

Dr. Bethke questioned the purpose 
of grants made to colleges by indus- 
try for research. “Is it to get basic 
information or merely to obtain data 
which can be and are often used for 
sales and promotion purposes?” he 
asked. “The establishment of financial 
aid via a fellowship or grant should, 
in my judgment, be made in a partic- 
ular area without specifying product 
or program.” 











He continued: 

“I am sure we are in accord that 
new products or feeds must be tested 
and tried before they are made avail- 
able for general use. Likewise, I am 
certain that we can agree that a 
feeding program that is sound for 
most dairymen may be entirely wrong 
for others. 

“In this respect, allow me to say 
that frequently we in the feed indus- 
try are put on the defensive because 
of college or experiment station re- 
search progress reports that find their 
way into farm or trade publications 
before alJl facets have been explored. 
When this happens we in the feed in- 
dustry are subjected to many requests 
for and questions regarding the prod- 
uct or release. This frequently forces 
us to do work in order to obtain an- 
swers to the unanswered questions in 
the release or we are accused of im- 
peding progress or being argumenta- 
tive.” Dr. Bethke strongly emphasized 
this point. 

“It would help if premature public 
or trade releases were delayed until 
full answers had been obtained.” 


Other Comments 

Dr. Bethke had other questions and 
comments: 

“Where will the extension man find 
his greatest usefulness in the future? 
. .. The modern farmer is a big busi- 
ness man. To whom will this big op- 
erator look for counsel and informa- 
tion? Who can command his confi- 
dence? Is this well-informed produc- 
tion specialist becoming self-sufficient, 
or does he stil) need the kind of serv- 
ices that extension departments of- 
fer? 

“Possibly the services that the ex- 
tension man can perform best in the 
future might be brought into focus by 
pointing out the services that he or- 
dinarily will not be able to perform 
best. 

“For example, will he be able to of- 
fer basic information and services in 
the field of breeding and genetics to 
the big operator? I doubt it. Similar- 
ly, most extension men are in the 
strict sense not nutrition specialists. 

“The big operator has made him- 
self virtually a specialist in feeds. He 
frequently depends on a commercial 
feed company representative in whom 
he has confidence. There are other 
similar specialized fields where in- 
dustry has performed a service to ag- 
riculture in such magnitude that it 
has rightfully won the feeder’s con- 
fidence.” 

Dr. Bethke said he did not mean 
the extension man should exclude 
himself from service in these fields. 
He did mean, however, that the ex- 
tension man “will have to adjust his 
concept of his job on a realistic basis 
and operate accordingly. He should 
be as thoroughly informed on com- 
mercial as on college developments so 
that he will be a valuable advisor and 
source of information for the farm 
operator and to industry serving ag- 
riculture. 

“Extension personnel will need to 
recognize changing trends and adjust 
to them. They can increase their ef- 
fectiveness by accepting and under- 
standing the work of industry as a 
partner in serving agriculture and by 
working with industry in solving in- 
dividual or area problems.” 

Dr. Bethke observed that colleges 
are training youth for jobs today 
which in many respects have different 
requirements than they had 25, or 
even 10, years ago. “The animal or 
dairy production man of today and 
the future,” he said, “is a specialist, 
a businessman, a mass producer, a 
shrewd operator who is eminently 
informed in his field. 

“The big questions are: To whom 
will this specialist go for counsel in 
the future? What kind of research 
will be of most value to him?” 


Concept Has Changed 
Mr. Danforth said today’s feed in- 
dustry is built on a foundation of re- 
search and knowledge of nutrition. 
Years ago, he said, the industry was 
one of “convenience—mixing, ware- 
housing and delivering feed—but all 





that is now but a minor part of the 
industry.” 

It was Mr. Danforth’s opinion that 
“our farmers should be independent.” 
He recommended that their opera- 
tions should be financed by their local 
bankers, not by the industries, such 
as the feed industry, which serve 
them. He said the Ralston Purina Co. 
believes that feed should be sold on 
the basis of the results it creates— 
not on how its purchase or use can 
be financed. 

Ag Official Speaks 

Speakers at various functions re- 
lated to the informal dedication of the 
new dairy research unit were intro- 
duced by J. D. Sykes, Purina’s public 
relations vice president. A _ special 
guest speaker was E. L. Peterson, as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture. 

At the research farm, between 
jaunts by bus to various facilities, 
Purina treated its guests to cider and 
coffee breaks; a dinner prepared by 
wives of men who work on the farm, 
and the “Purina Show,” put on by the 
young men and women who work in 
the company’s offices and production 
and research facilities. 

Unveiled at the farm were por- 
traits of typical animals representing 
each of the six major dairy breeds in 
the western hemisphere. Copies of the 
six original individual portraits— 
painted by E. H. Hoy—have been ar- 
ranged on a mat-type educational 
poster and can be obtained from the 
Ralston Purina Co. for $1 each. 

Speakers during the portrait un- 
veiling ceremony included J. P. Eves, 
secretary, Dairy Shrine Club, and 
Karl D. Musser, secretary, Purebred 
Dairy Cattle Assn. 





FILM 


(Continued from page 1) 








Sept. 21-23. It was produced for the 
school by Butler Mfg. Co. 

“This film demonstrates what oc- 
curs with various ingredients in 
charging bins, flowing through bins 


and discharging from bins,” said Max | 
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| Cooley, Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Spring- 
| field, Mo., chairman of this year’s 
Feed Production School. “The prob- 
lems shown are inherent in all feed 
manufacturing processes — in receiv- 
ing, manufacturing and handling of 
finished feed. 


“A special patented filming process 


employed in the production of this 
research movie graphically illustrates 
problems which will bring home to 
every feed production man the need 
for a critical appraisal of his own 
operations. 


“It was the consensus of the mem- 


bers of the Feed Production School 
Committee attending the screening 


session that this film alone will make 


attending this year’s Feed Production 


School worthwhile. And, of course, it 
is only one of the many reports that 
will be presented.” 

Hotel accommodations are still 
available in a limited number, accord- 
ing to Lloyd S. Larson, president of 
Feed Production School, Inc. How- 
ever, he pointed out that anyone 
wishing to attend who has not made 
reservations should phone VIctor 2- 
3751 in Kansas City to be assured of 
a place. 





PEAVEY 


(Continued from page 8) 





were reelected, including F. Peavey 


| Heffelfinger, chairman of the board; 


Totton P. Heffelfinger, president, and 
Charles E. Huntting, executive vice 
president. 

Five new directors were elected at 
the stockholders meeting. Elected 
were William M. Steinke, president of 
the milling division; Mark W. K. Hef- 
felfinger, vice president of the divi- 
sion; F. Peavey Heffelfinger, Jr., vice 


| president and assistant in charge of 


terminal merchandising of F. H. Pea- 
vey & Co.; George W. P. Heffelfinger, 
Jr., vice president of National Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada, a Pea- 
vey affiliate, and Gerald A. D, Smith, 
vice president and controller of F. H. 
Peavey & Co. 

All other directors were reelected. 





TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 





a workout, too) is shown by its status as an industry which consumes more 
petroleum than any other, steel equal to half the amount used in automobile 
manufacturing and which has an investment of $27,000 per worker—$10,000 
more than the U.S. average. These figures wére cited by James C. North, 
president of Nutrena Feeds, at a company sales meeting. 


v 


ca 


DISCOVERY BY UNIVERSITY of Minnesota scientists and by investi- 
gators elsewhere, too, that some feed ingredients show contamination with 
Salmonella bacteria has prompted at least one feed manufacturer to set up 
routine checks on incoming ingredients for presence of the bacteria. Veter- 
inarians who have studied the problem are quite concerned about the possi- 
bilities that such contamination could be related to certain poultry disease 
troubles. Some fairly widespread sanitation measures in appropriate places 
probably will have to be taken to clean up the situation. Texas work has 
shown that the organisms can be destroyed by pasteurization temperatures, 
but there remains a question as to whether or not pelleting affects them. 


v 


2? 


“NO MATTER WHAT TOMORROW'S beef animal looks like or tastes 
like, his mama will still be a cow and his daddy a bull.” This statement sums 
up the observations of C. W. McMillan, executive vice president of the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Assn., on some of the new processing methods 
being applied to beef after slaughter, such as tenderizing, flavor addition 
and fat trim. Mr. McMillan in a recent talk made the point that no matter 
how successful some of these operations become, the importance of animal 
scientists and breeders will not be lessened. “The basic animal can be pro- 
duced and fed only by men and by machines and techniques controlled by 
men,” he said. “Successful tenderization at the packer level could result in 
new levels of consumer demand, but it does not mean the end of the feeding 
industry or the lessening of importance of breeding selection for qualities of 
growth, feed conversion efficiency—or even inherited tenderness in cattle.” 


v 


sd 


PERIODICAL PRICE TROUBLES for egg producers are a worry for 
Australian feed manufacturers, too, reports J. F. Dickinson, James Malcolm 
& Co. of Australia, who is currently visiting in the U.S. Periods of good prices 
always bring in additional producers, and the build-up of surpluses spells 
trouble for those who are better established in the business. The only answer, 
it appears to Mr. Dickinson, is to step up exports. Some eggs move to Europe, 
but it’s a long and costly haul, snd some move to markets in the Orient, too, 
but most countries there lack funds for such purchases. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


plentiful; 
3,000 A 


A AND D FEEDING 


Boston: Demand siow; supply 
400 BD, 3,000 A 19%¢ Ib 300 
19¢; 300 D, 2,260 A 17%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 
16¢; 300 D, 760 A 14¢; 75 D, 750 A 13%¢ 

Minneapolis: Demand fair supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A 3l¢ ib D, 2,260 A 17% 
Ib.; 300 D, 1,600 A Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 
16%¢ Ib 

New York: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; 1,500 A 300 «6b 
2,250 A, 300 D 17%¢ Ib 

Chieago: Demand fair; 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7\%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Lc.l packed 
in 655 gal drums, f.o.b Chicago drums 
included 

Denver: 
ply ample; 


steady; 
16¢ Ib 


trend steady; sup 


Demand light; trend steady 
Z1¢ ib 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; dehydrated, 17% pro 
tein, guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $47 
Los Angeles: Demand siow; trend stead 
suppivy adequate; dehydrated meal, 17% pro 
tein, 100,000 A $61; dehydrated pellet meal 
17% protein, 100,000 A $52@54 suncured 
meal, 15% protein $45@46; suncured crum 
protein $47@48 
Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
protein suncured $49, 150,000 A 
unit dehydrated $69, both delivered truck 
loads, sacked 
Portland: 
supply adequate; $42 
Philadelphia: Demand siow; 
17% dehydrated $51 ) 
Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 
ply ample 17% dehydrated 100,000 \ 
units, bulk pellets $40; sacked meal $45, 
Omaha basis 
Ft. Worth: Demand light 
wacked: dehydrated, i7 100,000 A $61@ 
62, truck or rail; suncured: 13% \-in. grind, 
No. 1 $47@48, truck; 15% fine ground, dry 
$50, with 2% fat added $52, rail or truck 
Bosten: Demand steady supply lighter; 
dehydrated, 17% $53; suncured, 13%, pellets 
$46 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated 
units vitamin A $49@50, Cincinnati 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 
100,000 A, on arrival, pellets $39@42, re 
ground pellets $44; 18% dehydrated alfalfa, 
125,000 A, on arrival, pellets $42@45, re- 
ground pellets $46; 20% dehydrated alfalfa, 
150,000 A, on arrival, pellets $45@650, re 
ground pellets $46@51: suncured alfalfa, 
demand slow, supplies scarce, 13% pellets 
$36@37 bulk, No. 1 %-in. $38.50 sacked 
Chicago: Demand good: trend steady; 
supply fair; dehydrated, 17% protein, 100,000 
units vitamin A $45 
Baffalo: Demand fair to 
steady; supply adequate; $54, 
St. Louis: Demand slow trend steady; 
supply tight; suncured, 13% fine, sacked $43; 
dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A, pellets, demand 
slow, trend steady, supply ample, bulk 
$42.50 
Denver: Demand fair; 
ply ample; dehydrated 
bulk pellets $46 
Minneapolis: Market steady: no 
in prices from wee AZO 17 
100,000 A unit reground 
reground pellet $47 
ANIMAL FAT 
Louisville: Demand 
stronger supply good market up 
bleachable white é } white 
6%¢ Ib., yellow grease Ib., all in 
cars, 
Ogden: Supply 
Boston: Demand 
low 65%¢ Ib.: yellow 
San Francisco: 
ple; bleachable 
4%¢ Ib 
Ft. Worth: Demand good 
efent; prime tallow tank 
drums 7%¢ Ib.: t north 
Plants with t drums 
Chicago: Tan ruc or carlots, 
able fancy l v 5.87% ewt. ; 
grease $5 cwt ; 
St. Paul: Mar 
aupply ample 
f.o.b. producer's phar 
Atlanta: Demand f trend steady; 
ply ample 5% 1 f.o.b Georgia 
Alabama proce 
Kansas City: Demand slow 
supply amp stat rime 
@i%e ib 
Salisbury, 
limited i? 


sup 


trend 
sacked 
supply 


Demand falr steady; 
@ 68.90 


fair 


fair offerings 


steady; 
100,000 


poor; trend 


sacked 


trend 
meal, 


steady; sup 


sacked $49; 
change 
dehydrated 
pellets $45: oiled 
(STABILIZED) 

trend 
%¢ Ib.; 
tallow 
tank 


improving 


good $5.50 cwt 

fair upply steady; tal 
grease 4%¢ Ib 
Demand fair; supply am- 
fancy 6¢ Ib yellow grease 


supply suffi 
cars 6&%¢ Ib.; 
Texas packing 


bleach 
yellow 


demand good; 
fancy 5%¢ Ib., 


sup 
and 
ssing 
trend 
tallow 


easy; 
5% 
Md.: Demat good; supply 
: 
BARLEY FEED 
Boston: Demand and sup: 
San Francisco: De 
ple; rolled $58, gr 
Ogden: Supply good; r 
$38@39 
Los Angeles: 


steady; 
supply 


$47 
am- 
ound $ 
ed $43@44, whole 
Demand f trend firm; 
supply adequate; standard ed $3 cwrt., 
standard ground $3 cwt both sacked 
Portiand: Demand go end higher 
supply tight: $44@44.50 
Seattle: Demand and s 
firm: $44.50, truck lots 
Philadelphia: Demand slow 
$41.50. 


good; trend 


supply fair; 
Milwaakee: Demand limited 
changed; supply ample feed 
bu.; barley feed $36, sacked 
barley $41.50, sacked 
Baltimore: Demand 
steady; $46.50, sacked 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend 
Ply moderate; $36, sacked 
Denver: Demand and supply 
steady; rolled $2.05 bulk, $2.25 


trend un- 
barley 84¢ 
ground feed 


and supply fair: trend 


firm; sup 


fair; trend 
sacked 











NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 





BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car- 
lota $40. 

Chicago: fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; f.o.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh $16.50 
and net $16.25, 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $24.50, warehouse. 


BLOOD FLOUR 
slow; trend 
sacked. 


Demand 


Demand steady; 


$75 @80, 
BLOOD MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; 
supply adequate; $6 a unit 
sacked. 

Portland: Demand dependable; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $110, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $82.50. 

Omaha: Demand and supply good; 
strong; 80% $85, sacked, Omaha. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$5.40 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $75@80, sacked. 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100. 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 

supply limited; imported $79.75, sacked, 
20 ton lots. 

Portiand: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $97@97.50, 

Seattle: Demand good; 
ply limited; $92, sacked, 

Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply light; $80@85, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
$75, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand 
$100, sacked, f.o.b. Ft 
facture. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $95, sacked, 
Chicago: Demand slow; 

ply fair; $80, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply 
steady; $97, sacked. 

Denver: Demand 
supply ample; $110, 

BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Boston: Demand fair; supply light; 

$51; 26% $52. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply limited; $41.50 bulk, $49 sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; $49.50. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $51, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; 
$52.50. 

Louisville: Demand 
supply fair; $50, sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $49.90, October. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend 
supply adequate; $47.35. 

New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $52 bulk, $60 sacked, Boston, 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
higher; supply fair; $53, Boston. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply light; $40. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 26% protein $37.50@ 38.50. 

BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Omaha: Demand and trend fair; 

plentiful; 1¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; I11¢ 
Ib., 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton lots; 
all sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
10¢ Ib., sacked 

Louisville: Demand and 
trend steady; 10@10%¢ Ib., 

Portiand: Demand fair; 
trend steady; 11@12¢ Ib. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 

ton: Demand and supply steady; 


Louisville: 
supply good; 


trend steady; 
of ammonia, 


trend 


trend 
sacked. 
trend firm; sup- 
f.o.b. car Seattle. 
trend steady; 


steady; 


supply 
ample; 
fair; 

Worth, 


supply light; 
local manu- 


trend steady; 
Cincinnati. 
trend firm; sup- 


light; trend 


normal; trend steady; 


Denver. 


24% 


supply am- 


supply light; 


and trend strong; 


steady; 


supply 


supply good; 


supply good; 
sacked. 
supply ample; 


11¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: 11% ¢ Ib., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @1i2%¢ Ib., Le. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 10%@12%¢ Ib., 
sacked. 


trend steady; 
ton lots, 


| 








St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 


ton lots. 
Pi : Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton 
ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 
Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton 
; ton lots 11% ¢ Ib., all sacked. 
York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib., 10 ton 
10¢ Ib.; & ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 
Ib, all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.05 cwt. 
Denver: Demand 
supply ample; 9¢ Ib. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 

Los Angeles: Demand and supply 
ed; trend steady; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. 
4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib, lots; both in barrels. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
4%¢ Ib. 

Ogden: Supply ample; 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$4.25 ecwt. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
$5 ewt., drums, 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $4.25 cwt., in paper drums. 

Chieago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 500 Ib. barrels $3.25@3.50 ecwt. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 
Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.9, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 
Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, 

$5.50. 


lots 
11¢ Ib.; 

New lots 
lots 
1l¢ 


light; trend steady; 


limit- 
lots; 


$4.40 ecwt., drum. 
supply fair; 


supply good; 


flour 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; 
ply good; $14, sacked, ex-warehouse. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 ton cars; 
meal $11.15, 20 ton cars; both sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. 
bags $9.54; bulk, im hopper cars $7.54; 
bulk, in boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 
premium. 

Minneapolis: 


sup- 


supply 


Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
$12.75; 100 Ib. bags $12; bulk, boxcar 
$10.50; bulk, hopper $10; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis. 


CHARCOAL 

Boston: Demand and supply 
ular No. 6 $110. 

Los Angeles: 
changed; supply adequate; 
try, $156, less than ton lots; 
lots; both sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
ample; $141, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 


COCONUT OIL MEAL 

Portland: Demand slow; trend firmer; 
supply adequate; $71.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; copra cake $63. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; 
ply ample; solvent type $75, sacked, 
car Seattle. 

San Francsico: Demand good; 
tight; solvent $67.50, expeller $70. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
300 D, 3,000 A 20¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 18%¢; 
300 D, 2,260 A 18¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 17¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 16%¢. 
New York: Demand fair; 
supply good; 1,500 A, 300 D 
3,000 A, 300 D 20¢ Ib. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; 2@2%¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand 
2¢ Ib. 

New York: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $35@40. 

Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
ply ample; 3¢ Ib., West Coast. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $41.69, meal $66.60. 

Atlanta: Feed $45, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $43.60, meal $68.60. 
Boston: Feed $46.50, meal $71.50. 
Chicago: Feed $35, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $42.90, meal $67.90. 
Denver: Feed $45.20, meal $70.20. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $43.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $40.20, meal $65.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $35, meal $60. 
Louisville: Feed $42.60, meal $66.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $44.90, meal $69.90. 
New York: Feed $46.10, meal $71.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $45.50, meal $70.50. 
Philadelphia: Feed $45.70, meal $70.70. 
St. Louis: Feed $35, meal $60. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $55, carlots. 
Louisville: Demand very dull; 
light; trend steady; $49.60, sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $41. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; new crop, new or old process 
$62, By 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; 
er; supply adequate; $56. 
Omaha: a slow; trend easy; sup- 


light; gran- 


Demand slow; trend un- 
hardwood poul- 
$144.40, ton 
supply 


sup- 


sup- 
f.o.b. 


supply 


trend steady; 
16%¢ Ib.; 


slow; supply plentiful; 


trend light; 


sup- 


supply 


steady; 


trend weak- 





ply ample; 41% solvent $58.70, delivered 
Omeha. 

Worth: Demand good; supply scarce 
on old process and hulls, sufficient on sol- 
vent; 41% old process $59, f.0.b. mills 
Ft. Worth; carlots, solvent, 2% fat added 
$56.50, September; $57.50, October-Novem- 
ber-December, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets 
$2 additional; hulls $22. 

$ Demand fair; supply light; $74. 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
41% old process $69, sacked. 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample; prime 41% protein, old 
process $52; new process, 41% solvent $50. 
Ogden: Supply ample; 41% $67@71. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; 
ply ample; $67, f.0.b. car Seattle. 
Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $64. 
Phi phia: Demand and supply 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample; 41% $61, 44% $64. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $58.10. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; 41% old process $53@ 
53.50; solvent process $50@50.50, Memphis. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady to lower; supply fair; $75, sacked, 
Boston. 

St. Louis: 


sup- 


fair; 


trend lower; 


Demand slow; trend steady; 
solvent $55. 

Demand good; trend higher; 
Memphis basis, hydraulic 


supply ample; 

Chicago: 
supply 
$56.50. 


light; 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply limited; 41% $56 Georgia, South 
Carolina and Alabama, $54 Mississippi and 
Tennessee producing mills. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $59. 

CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 


$46.50 sacked, $43.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend 

supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse, 

Kansas City: Demand fair; 

supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 

1l¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


steady; 
3,000 


trend steady; 
3,000 ICU 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston, 100 Ib., multiwall bags; 
$71.35 bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, 

100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
.14% $657.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn,.: Minimum. phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Portland: Demand fair; -trend steady; 
supply adequate; $93.50, delivered for offer- 
ings carrying a minimum of 18% phos- 
phorus, 31.5% calcium and a maximum 
of 0.1% fluorine; $92 dock for a minimum 
of 10 ton lots. 

Cincinnati: 18% phospborus $81.02, 
phosphorus $71.03, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96 bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
ecar/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
ecarload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, cariots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 lb. or more, 
per net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and 
less than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, IIL, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, : Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 ‘(or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
ecarload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, 
Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; bulk 
carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 10 
tons, $10 more. 

Colam 


Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 

18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 1b. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Tv : Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked in 100 
b= multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
ity. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; $93.50, delivered. 
Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.0.b. 


14% 


i 
sup- 


Cincinnati. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Boston: Demand good; supply scarce; 
September on. dark $60. 
3 mand slow; supply light: 
$61.50. eifaicuaan 
San 


: Demand fair; 
solubles $79, sacked. 

: Demand good; 
supply limited; production 
grains: light $54, 
all sacked. 


supply am- 
ple; 
trend strong; 
light; bourbon 
dark $56, solubles $73 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply nil; $69, sacked, delivered truck lots. 





Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $60. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady to higher; supply fair; $62.50, Boston. 


DRIED BEET PULP 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 

ply limited; $52, delivered carlots, sacked. 
Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $45.40@45.50. 

Boston: Demand active; supply short; 
$56. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply limited; molasses or plain, new crop 
$51.50; plain, old crop $74.50; molasses, 
old crop $71. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply scarce; 
trend unchanged; $51.60, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand g00d; 
fair; $41.30. 

Ogden: Supply good; $41@46. 

Ft. Worth: Interest increasing; new crop 
offerings just starting; plain or molasses 
$56@57, sacked, 60 Ib. papers, October- 
November-December. 

Buffalo: Demand 
higher; supply poor; 

Atlanta: Demand 
supply nil; $57.50, 
crop, October. 

Denver: Demand good; 
supply short; $75, f.o.b. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13% @13%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $12.50 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 cwt. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply short; 
14¢ Ib. 

San 
ple; 

Louisville: 
supply ample; 

Buffalo: Demand fair; 
ply limited; $12.85 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; medium acid $10.75@11.25 cwt., 
sweet cream $10.75@11.25 cwt., both sacked 

DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer: 
supply limited; orange pulp $43, lemon 
pulp $41. 

Boston: Demand quiet; 
nominal, sacked. 

San Francisco: 
$48, sacked. 

Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $47.50, sacked: meal $40@ 
42.50, sacked; both f.o.b. Florida process- 
ing plants. 


supply 


trend 
sacked, 
trend 
delivered, 


steady to 

Boston 
steady; 

new 


fair; 
$72, 
fair; 

sacked, 


trend ' steady; 


Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
13%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Demand slow; trend steady; 
$12@12.50 cwt., sacked. 


trend steady; sup 


supply nil; $47.60, 


Demand and supply fair; 


DRIED 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$13 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply 
trend unchanged; $13 cwt. 

Portland: Demand fair; 
trend unchanged; 13¢ 1 

Los Angeles: Demand and supply limited; 
trend steady; 15¢ Ib., less than ton lots; 
14% ¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked. 

Demand good; supply 


SKIM MILK 
supply fair; 


limited; 


supply good; 


scarce; 


Demand good; trend strong; 
supply short: 12¢ Ib. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $12@12.50 cwt., sacked. 
Ogden: Supply good; $15.15 cwt., drum. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend sieady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; $13.35 cwt. 
Chicago: Demand slow; 
supply fair; $10.75@11.25 


DRIED WHEY 
San Francisco: Demand steady; 
good; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 
re ars ‘Demand slow; 
J wt. 


sup- 


trend steady; 
ewt., sacked. 


supply 
supply fair; 


Demand and supply good; 
Louisville: Demand slow; 

supply light; $5.75@6 cwt., 
Seattle: Demand steady; 

ply good; $6.25 cwt., ex-warehouse, 1.c.1. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply adequate; $5.95 cwt., sacked. 

Angeles: Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $5.35 
ewt., Le, both sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
quate; carlots, standard $5.50, 
livered Ft. Worth; ton lots 
warehouse, Ft. Worth. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $6.90 cwt., 

Omaha: Demand and trend good; 
plentiful; $5.50 cwt. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; 
ple; price steady at $5.45 cwt. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $4.75 cwt., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; 
ply fair; $4.75 ewt., sacked. 

Denver: Demand weak; trend steady; 
supply ample; $5.75 cwt., truck. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; 
nominal. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $1 a unit of 
sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
85-87% protein $69@72, sacked, f.o.b. trucks 
north Texas plants. 

Salisbury, Md.: 
ample; $70, f.o.b. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $70, f.0.b. Georgia and Alabama 
processing plants. 


FISH MEAL 
Demand slow; trend steady; 
$110@116, sacked. 

supply plentiful; 
$93; red fish, 57% 


trend steady; 
sacked. 
trend easy; sup 


supply ade- 
sacked, de- 
$5.75, f.o.b. 


sacked. 
supply 


trend steady; 
sacked. 
supply am- 


sup- 


$69, 


trend steady; 
protein, 


Demand spotty; supply 


Louisville: 
supply light; 

Boston: Demand fair; 
menhaden, 60%, sacked 
$88, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $1.50 a unit of protein, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $1.65 a unit protein, ex-dock, 
Seattle, sacked (Alaskan production). 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply of Peru- 
vian limited, menhaden sufficient; sacked: 
65% protein, Peruvian $94.50, September- 
October; 60% protein menhaden $100, de- 
livered Ft. Worth. 

Omaha: Demand good; 
ply plentiful; 60% menhaden $110, 
Omaha, 

Portland: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; imported Peruvian herring $1.50 


trend strong; sup- 
f.0.b. 














a unit protein, sacked, for October ship- 
ment. 

Milwaukee: Demand 
strong; supply good; 
Chicago basis. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; 
er; supply light; local production, 
protein $1.50@1.55 a unit, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $1.05 a unit, 
Coast; 65% $105@108. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $108.60. 

New York: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; 60% menhaden meal 
sacked, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein menhaden $103 
bulk, $108 sacked. 

Chicago: Demand remains quiet; supply 
liberal; trend firm; sacked: menhaden, 
East Coast $90@95, Gulf $90@93, menhaden 
scrap, East Coast $86@91, Gulf $86@91; 
Canadian herring meal $1.55 a unit of 
protein. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
no change in prices since a week ago; West 
Coast, 60% blended, steady at $118, sacked, 
delivered; Alaskan herring $1.52 a unit, 
f.o.b. West Coast, subject to production. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend stronger: 
supply good; 60% menhaden $90@93, sacked, 
f.o.b. Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply short; $1.60 a protein unit, f.0.b 
Coast. 


trend 
sacked, 


unchanged; 
60% $115, 


trend firm- 
60 % 


f.0.b. 


trend steady; 
slow; 
$938, 


sup- 
West 


HAY 


Ogden: Supply good; $22 in the field; 
$25 im the barn. 

Wichita: Demand low for prairie, fair for 
alfalfa; supply sufficient; prairie $21@23, 
alfalfa $20@22, baled. 

Louisville: Demand very dull; trend easy; 
supply good on old hay, some new hay 
available but dealers not handling for fear 
of heating, and as they have plenty of old 
hay on hand; No. 1 hay, any variety (local) 
$30 ton; No. 2, $28; straw, any variety, 
No. 1 $18@20 ton; some new alfalfa being 
sold. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply adequate; U.S. No. 1 $32@34:; U.S. 
No. 2 leafy $29@30; U.S. No. 2 green $31 
@32; U.S. No. 2 $27@28. 

Portland: Demand good; trend 
steady to firm; supply adequate; 
$31@34, baled, Portland-Seattle. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply 
$24.50 @ 25.50. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; alfalfa, U.S. No. 2 green $32, de- 
livered truck lots, baled. 

Boston: Demand slow; 
No, 2 timothy $40@42. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac- 
tically nil for others; carlots, baled, No. 1 
alfalfa $40@42, No. 2 $38@40; No. 2 prai- 
rie, nominal $30@32; No. 2 Johnson, nomi- 
nal $28@30, delivered Texas common points. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; No, 1 timothy $30; No. 2 
timothy $27; No. 1 red clover $32; clover 
mixed with straw $25. 


HOMINY 
Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $41.20, yellow $41.20. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $54, delivered carlots. 
Louisville: Demand very dull; 
steady; supply normal; $47, sacked. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply 
trend unchanged; $45.50 sacked, $41 
both Chicago basis. 
Boston: Demand fair; 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; $43. 
Chicago: Demand good; 
supply light; $40. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady to higher; $50.50, Boston. 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend 
supply ample; yellow $38.50. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply tight; white or yellow $33@33.50. 


LINSEED OTL MEAL 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend weak- 
er; supply fair; expeller $68.50, solvent 
$62, both Chicago basis. 

Portland: Demand dull; trend lower; 
supply small, but adequate; $82.25, sacked 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 34% solvent $56.80, 32% old 
process $62.80, Omaha basis. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply good; 31% protein (California) 
delivered carloads, sacked. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply 
cient; 34% protein, solvent $67.50@68, 
tember, rail. 

Wichita: Demand 
34% $78, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand limited; 
changed; supply ample: local 
31% protein $73, old crop 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
suppy average; old process $76, new process 
$70.50, both sacked. 

San oe agmnage Demand fair; 
ple; $69. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
34% $69. 

Ctactanatis Demand slow; 
supply adequate; new process $52.50, 
process $58, Minneapolis. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend weaker; 
supply ample; solvent process $51@51.50; 
old process $57@67.50, Minneapolis. 

Chieago: Demand only fair; trend easier; 
supply ample; solvent $51.50, expeller $56.50, 
both Minneapolis basis. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $69.30, sacked. 

Minneapolis: Domestic demand quiet, but 
export interest strong; supplies ample; 
solvent $50 spot, $53 October-December. 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 


Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
plentiful; 65% $175, sacked, Omaha. 


MALT SPROUTS 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend firm: 
supply limited; $34.59@35 bulk: wneven 
weights $40; even weights $42@42.50. 
Boston: Demand and supply limited; $48, 
sacked, nominal. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $42 
Chicago: Demand good: trend strong: 
supply light; No. 1, uneven bage $38.50. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply suffictent: 
nt 


fully 
alfalfa 


light; 


supply ample; 


FEED 
Memphis: 


trend 


fair; 
bulk, 


light: $50 
higher; 


supply 
trend 


trend higher; 
trend 


steady; 


sup- 
$92, 


light; $73. 
suffi- 
Sep- 
fair; supply ample; 
trend un- 
production, 


supply am- 


supply fair; 
trend steady; 
old 


trend higher; 
2.60. 


Bos' slow; supply 
$1 a protein unit; converted 50% 

San :. Demand fair; 
ple; $1.40 a unit of protein. 


ample; 
$62.50. 
supply am- 











Demand fair steady; 
$75@80, sax 
Demand good; trend easy: sup 
ply ample; $1.45 a unit prot« ex-process 

ing plant, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair ipply 
meat and bone, 50% $71 bull $74 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth. 

Portland: Demand 
supply adequate; $69, 

Los Angeles: Demand supply 
moderate; trend steady; 5 protein 40 
a unit 

Ogden: 
sacked. 

Cincinnati: 
supply fair; 
Cincinnati. 

Omaha: 
ply plentiful; 

New York: 
supply good; 50% $60, 

St. Louis: Demand 
supply ample; $69 

St. Paul: No change week ago; 
demand fair; supply ample; $73@76 sacked 
$70@75 bulk 

Chicago: Demand quiet: 
ply adequate; 50% protein 

Buffalo: Demand f 
steady; supply light; 
bulk, $75 sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair 
Ply ample: $63.50. 

Kansas City: Demand sk 
supply tight; 60% $70@72.50 


Louisville: 
supply good; 
Seattle: 


trend 
i 


ample; 
sacked 
good tren higher 
sacked 


Supply good; 


firmer 
scraps $71 


Demand good 
50% meat and t 


Demand good; trend strong; 


$75 


Demand stea 


sup 


and 
York 


steady; 


trend 
New 
rend 


MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Brisk demand for 
ments to the East, where 1 
strikes have curtailed prod 
changes from last week 
middlings $33.50, sacked 
sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand 
supply ample: sacked 
shorts $33.50@34: bulk 
shorts $30@30.50, middling 

Ft. Worth: Demand 
dequate; bran, bulk $37 
gray shorts, bulk $39, 
niddlings $37.50, deli 
points; bulk bran ; her, 
bran $1 higher; bulk shorts $2 higher 
sacked shorts $1 higher middlings $1 
higher, compared with previ s week 
Chicago: With no signs of settlement of 
labor troubles in eastern market 
there was a further turn t Chicago as 
source for milifeeds; prices for 
$3 ton, middlings up $1.50@: 
jog, largely in a sympathet 
up 50¢ ton; quotations 
$34.50, standard midds. $ 
$42 

St. Louis: 
ply ample; 
bulk, bran 
Omaha: 


feed 


and red 


Demand fair 
sacked, bran 
$33.50, middlings 
Demand fair I 
ply ample; sacked brar 
gray shorts $34.50; bulk 
$30 all Omaha 
Wichita: Demand 
Sept. 12, basis 
$4.25, shorts 
bran and shorts adv ances 
the preceding week. 
Memphis: Demand p 
steady; supply ample 
gray shorts $37.70, standard 
Louisville: Demand 
supply good: bran $45.10 
shorts $46.60 
Cincinnati: Demand fair 
supply adequate; bran 
Boston: Demand acti 
bran $45 bulk, $45.50 sa 
Buffalo: Local supplies 
up because of grain 
No prices quote< 
ported that the week 
Mixers have a one to four week iventory 
Philadelphia: Demand a supply fair 
trend uysettied; bran $44 tandard midds 
$45.50, red dog $50 
Ogden: Supply ample; to 1 and Idaho 
red bran and mill run $35, middlings $40 
to Denver: red bran and mill run $42 
middlings $47; to California: red bran d 
mill run $42.50, middlings $47.50, f.o.b 
San Francisco and Los e 
Denver: Demand good rend steady 
ply ample; shorts $37.25 n $37.25 
run $37.25 
Portiand: Demand s! 
supply adequate; $36@37 
Seattle: Demand fair; tr 1 steady 
ply ample; $38, deliver r 
points, carlots. 
San Francisco: Demand ' 
ple; millfeed $45, red bran $ 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend 
supply adequate; standard run 
@45; red bran $47.50. 


basis 


employees 


strike 


sup 
mill 


steady 


sul 
transit 


supply am 


firmer 
$44.50 


MINERAL FEED 
Demand fair; tr steady 
ply good: mixer-mineral all-purpose 
mineral $85; both ex-wareh< cked 

Portland: Demand good 
supply adequate; $44@45 
Ogden: Supply good: $1 
blocks; $103 ton, granu! 
San Francisco: Demand 
good; all-purpose with iod 
Wichita: Demand good 
cient; all-purpose with todins 
$97.50, 100 Ib. bags $92.50 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair 
quate; all-purpose granules 
mineral phosphorus 6% grant 
$113: cattle-sheep mineral 17 
granules $100, block $107 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87. 
2% $77 (all tn 60 Ib. paper b 
Sioux City: 50 Ib 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenotl 
mineral blocks $4 each 


sup 


Seattle: 


$90 

les $106 
phosphorus 

mineral 

phosphorus 


hog 


12s) 
mineral bloc 


azine 


sheep 


MOLASSES 


Demand fair 


11%¢ gal 


Louisville: 
supply normal; 
Gulf ports. 

Los Angeles: Demand 
steady: supply ample; $: 
cars $21.75. f.0.b. tank 

Minneapolis: Demand 
ple: $30, tank truck, de 

Kansas City: Demand 
supply ample; blackstrap 
f.o.b. New Orleans. 

New York: Demand fair 
supply adequate; 14¢ ga 
gal Baltimore and New Yor 
Buffalo 

Atlanta: Demand fair: tre 
ply limited; citrus $18@20, f.o.b 
processing plants. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply adequate; f.o.b. Albany 

St. Louis: trend 


nd ste sup 


“lorida 


sup 
14¢ gal., 


Demand slow; steady; 


bran up 
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supply adequate; 11%¢ gal., tank car, New 
Orleans, 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 10%¢ gal, New Orleans; $39.95 


ton, Denver. 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply ample; blackstrap 11%¢ gal, 
and $26.50 ton, 


car, f.0.b. New Orleans, 
lelivered Memphis, truck. 
trend firm; sup- 
tank truck 





Seattle: Demand fair; 
ply good; $21.25, f.0.b. Seattle, 
lots 

Boston: Demand fair; 
gal, in tank cars. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
21.75 ton, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 

ent; blackstrap 12¢ gal., 
lelivered Ft, Worth, truck $26.80, 

irket price on date of shipment. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; 

end unchanged; blackstrap 10%¢ gal., 

o.b. New Orleans, 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; 10% @ D11%¢ gal, 


eans 


supply ample; 14¢ 


seller's 


trend steady; 
New Or- 


NIACIN ~ 
50% $1@1.20 Ib. 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
reground oat feed $15; No. 1 
$70; feeding 


New York: 


Chicago: 
ply moderate; 
fine ground feeding oatmeal 
rolled oats $74. 

Minneapolis: Irregular market, some items 
up, others steady or down; feeding rolled 
up $1 to $76, sacked; feeding oatmeal 

eady at $64, sacked; pulverized off $1 to 
$41.50; reground oat feed steady at $24, 

icked; crimped up $1 to $59.50, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
fair; 38 lb. or better, new crop $64, deliv- 
ered ruck lots, 

Philadelphia: Pulverized whites, demand 
supply fair $48.50; domestic, demand 
slow supply light $24.80; Oanadian oat 
feed, demand slow, supply light $28, sacked, 
nominal, 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
white pulverized $55@56; reground oat feed 
$29 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
clent; 10% protein oat milifeed $42.20; 
reground 27.20, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply normal; reground steady at $25.80; 
rolled oats, strong $80.80, up $1; feeding 
oatmeal, steady 76.80; pulverized oats, 

$51.30, off 50¢; crimped oats, easy 
off 50¢; all sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 

l tight; white oats No. 2 extra heavy 
54@ 54.50. 

Memphis: 
supply ample; 
feed $24.25. 

Los Angeles: 
changed; supply adequate; 
tion, pulverized $64, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand slow; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats 
?52.50. 


slow 


trend steady; 
reground oat 


Demand fair; 
3%% protein, 


trend un- 
produc- 


Demand slow; 
local 


trend steady; 
$45 


OYSTER SHELL 

Boston: Demand and supply 
paper $26.05. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; in 80 Ib. paper sacks $23.45, 
n 50 Ib. paper sacks $23.70, in 25 Ib. paper 
sacks $25.96. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $15.40, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $36, sacked, delivered carlots. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $27@35, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 80 Ib. bags $23.85; 50 Ib. 
bags $24.10; 25 lb. bags $26.35. 


PEANUT OF MEAL 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 45% $56 for expeller, $61 for 
solvent, f.0.b, Georgia and Alabama produc- 
ing mills. 

Milwaukee: 
trend unchanged; 26% $42 sacked, 
both Chicago basis. 

PEAT MOSS 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; 
changed; supply ample; Canadian 
ft. bales $3.65. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $2.85 bale, delivered truck lots. 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $3@3.15 for a 5.6 cu. ft. 
bale. 

San Francisco: 
$3.65 a bale. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$2.85 a bale, f.o.b. pfer. 

Boston: Demand and 
$3.15 a bale. 

Cincinnati: Demand 
truck loads $3.45 a bale, 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.80. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE (U.8.P.) 
Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
supply ample; standard blends, 90% 
10% stearate or carbonate mixture: 
Ib. drums $1.25% Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 

3% Ib., all delivered. 

_ Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100 Ib. drums $1.35; 100 Ib. drums $1.38; 

25 lh. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati, 


steady; in 


Demand and supply fair; 
$38 bulk, 


trend un- 
5.6 cu. 


Demand and supply fair; 
supply fair; 
supply steady; 
and supply good; 


f.o.b. Cincinnati. 
trend 
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POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; meal $71, f.0.b. Georgia and 
Alabama processing plants 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $1.25 a unit 


trend steady; 
of protein, 


sacked 
Boston: Demand fair; supply tight; $70 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi 
clent 65° protein $77.50@80, nominal, 
sacked, f.o.b. north Texas plants 
Salisbury, Md.: Meal demand good; sup- 
ply ample; $78, f.0.b 


RIBOFLAVIN 


New York: $40 kilo in 4 and 16 gm./Ib 
mixtures 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than ton 
in 3.36 to 16 gm./ib. mixtures; 3¢ in 
or more, freight prepaid or paid 


feed grade (in 


lots 
ton lots 


to destination. 
RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Atianta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply imited; $43, sacked, delivered 
Los Angeles: Demand limited; supply 
ery limited; trend steady; California pro 
duction, high fat content, bran $49@50 


sacked, nominal. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply am 
bran $43, polished $47, both sacked 


ple 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
rice bran $34@35, f.0.b. south Texas rice 
mills sacked hulle $4.50, sacked, f.0.b 
September delivery 

SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: Supplies still tight, but de 
mand only fair; trend fairly steady; Ca- 
nadian up 60¢ from last week to $19.50, 
Duluth domestics in same ranges which 
have prevailed for several weeks lights 
$8@12, mediums $13@20, heavies $21@30; 
15% flax screenings, steady at $32 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lewer; ground, sacked $33.25, 
New York, lake and rail; unground, bulk 


$28.50, New York. 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend high- 
er; supply moderate; ground grain screen 
ings $32.40; Canadian $24.90 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; unground grain screen- 
ings $20@21, Cincinnati. 

SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked 

Atlanta: $70.40@20.67 

Buffalo: $25.31@26.45 

Chicago: $24.77@24.90 

Cincinnati: $23.47@23.60 

Des Moines: $25.23¢ 


Kansas City: 
Memphis: $22.20 
Minneapolis: $25 
Philadelphia: $24.32 @24.95 
$24.14@ 24.27 
SORGHUMS 


Demand steady; 





St. Louis: 


Los Angeles: trend un- 


changed supply adequate llo $2.10 ecwt. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; milo $47, delivered carlots 
Ogden: Supply ample milo $43@44 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair offerings in 
creasing; No. 2 yellow milo $1.90@1.92 ecwt., 
delivered Texas common points 

SOYBEAN OTL, MEAL 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply adequate; $64, Decatur 

Memphis: Demand poo: trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $59, f.o.b. 
Memphis 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 44% 
62, 60 $57, both f.0.b. Decatur. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: $76.50 

Ogden: Supply ample; 44% protein §70@ 
72; 50% protein '$75@77 

St. Louis: Demand slow trend easy; 
supply ample; 44% $57 
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Atlanta: Demand and supply fair; 
weak; 44% $62, delivered. 
Chicage: 


from the government 


back rather substantially; quotes are down 


$1.50@3 for the week; 


ern trunk line $61.50; 


Denver: 
ply ample; 


Demand fair; 
44% $65, Denver. 


s City: Demand slow; trend easier; 


supply ample; 44% solvent process §50@ 
51, Decatur. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


ply ample; $75, delivered carlots. 
44% $53.50, Decatur. 

Wichita: Demand good; 
44% $64, 50% $70, sacked; 


| 44% $61, 
| $67, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 


Portland: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply tight; $75.90. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings light 
for immediate shipment; 44%: $65 first half 
October, $63 last half October, first half 
November, $63.50 last half November-De- 
cember; 50% $70.50 September, $71 first 
half October, $69 last half October, first 


half November: 
December. 
Louisville: 
supply ample; $65.70. 
Los Angeles: Demand 
er; supply light; 
Omaha: 
ply ample; 
Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; 
solvent steady at $48.50, 
at $653.50, 


Demand fair; trend strong; 


steady; trend firm- 
$75.90 @76.90. 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
44% $57, delivered Omaha. 
Demand poor; trend steady; 
$55, Decatur. 

supplies ade- 
De- 
De- 


sup- 


44% 
50% solvent steady 


quate; 
catur; 
catur, 
TANKAGE 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein $77.50, sacked. 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $70. 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $70. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% $75@80, sacked 


Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 


60% $80, f.0.b. plant, sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
60% digester $75, sacked, Ft. Worth. 


Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply plentiful; $75. 

St. Paul: Slight undertone of weakness, 
but mostly at same level as week be- 


fore, sacked $72@74, bulk $68@71. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $72.50, Cin- 


cinnati. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Worth: Demand good; supply lim- 
5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. south Texas area. 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
50 Ib. or more $1.45; less than 50 Ib. $1.50; 
freight allowed to destination, 
WHEAT GERM MEAL 


Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 
Minneapolis: Steady market; 


Ft. 
ited; 


$59, jutes. 





MINNESOTA 
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ter,” Dr. R. J. Meade of the animal 
husbandry department said. 


Dr. Meade discussed the influence | 


of various feeding methods and ra- 
tion modifications upon swine carcass 
quality. 

“Increasing the protein level causes 
some increase in cross sectional area 
of the longissimus dorsi, but this ef- 
fect is minor, or negligible, between 





| range 


adjacent protein levels within the 
normally recommended for 


trend 


Due to pressure of offerings 
from resellers who apparently got a shock 
crop estimates on 
| soybeans, asking prices have been trimmed 


Decatur basis, 44% 
protein, unrestricted billing $54 and east- 
50% protein un- 
restricted $58 and eastern trunk line $55.50. 
trend firm; sup- 


Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 


supply ample; 
50% 


$69.50 last half November- 
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growing-finishing swine,” Dr. Meade 
sai 


d. 

Several recent experiments demon- 
strate that when swine are fed ra- 
tions containing “normal” levels, that 
there is not a general increase in 
the percentage of the four lean cuts 
or in the size of any one cut. He 
pointed out a trend toward a slight 
increase in the percentage of four 
lean cuts with increasing protein 
level, and also a trend toward an in- 
crease in the area of the loin eye as 
measured at the 10th rib. 

“The percentage change due to use 
of added protein is not usually suffi- 
cient to bring about a large enough 
increase in the selling price of the 











hog to offset the cost of the addi- 
tional protein supplement,” said Dr. 
Meade. 

He said that amino acid balance 
and amount appear to play a definite 
role in muscle tissue development, 
particularly in those cases where ra- 
tions are markedly deficient in one 
or more of the essential amino acids. 

Carcass composition can be altered 
by the use of fibrous rations, Dr. 
Meade said. If high levels of bulking 
ingredients are used, the dressing 
percentage of the pig will be re- 
duced and the quality of the carcasses 
may be inferior, he added. 

On bulky rations, Dr. Meade com- 
mented that “the added cost of the 
ration due to the use of more total 
protein or due to the need for more 
total feed when bulky rations are 
used may be such as to obviate the 
possible increase in carcass value.” 

He said that antibiotics, “per se,” 
“do not appear to exert any favor- 
able, or unfavorable, effect upon car- 
cass quality,” and added that the use 
of hormones “has not proven“to be 
an effective and efficient means of 
improving carcass quality.” 


FEEDING BEEF CATTLE FOR 
QUALITY BEEF PRODUCTS—Cat- 
tle feeding regimes do affect carcass 
quality, Dr. O. E. Kolari of the ani- 
mal husbandry department said. 

Dr. Kolari discussed factors that 
may influence carcass characteristics 
when cattle are fed for equal lengths 
of time in drylot, including: Rate of 
wintering gain, creep feeding, feeder 
grade, pasture or drylot fattening, 
amount of protein fed, amount of 
feed fed and concentrate to roughage 
ratio. 

“Shoppers look for tenderness, 
juiciness and flavor when they buy 
steak,” said Dr. Kolari. “Yet the ef- 
fect a feeding program has on these 
characteristics is only indirectly 
noted. Instead, studies are reported 
largely in terms of carcass grade.” 

Carcass grade is related to fatness, 
Dr. Kolari said, which, in turn, tends 
to go with juiciness and tenderness. 
This means grade is generally a meas- 
ure of carcass quality, he added. 

Dr. Kolari cited research work 
done around the country which 
brought out such points as these: 

Cattle fed for longer periods usual- 
ly have carcasses grading higher than 
short-fed cattle on similar rations. 

Carcasses of cattle fed in drylot 
tend to grade higher than those of 
animals fed the same length of time 
on pasture. 

For best carcass quality, protein 
content of cattle rations should range 
from 9%-11%. 

Full feeding grain usually results 
in higher carcass grades and juicier— 
and perhaps even more tender—cuts 
than limited grain; especially with 
younger cattle. 

The effect of fat content in feed is 
still a question; studies do not all 
give the same result. 

A period of slow growth, for ex- 
ample when range cattle are win- 
tered on a minimum of feed, usually 
won't lower carcass grade. 

Feed additives at proper levels nor- 
mally have little or no effect on car- 
cass quality. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF QUALI- 
TY CARCASSES—Quality in meats 
is dependent on a large number of 
factors and may be influenced by all 
stages of production and processing, 





bandry department told the group. 
Dr. Aunan noted that changes in 
types, weights, grades and ages of 
livestock going to market from time 
to time reflect both consumer likes 
and dislikes at the retail counter and 


efficiency of meat animal production. 

He pointed out that the reduction 
in age and weight has been impor- 
tant in the increase in quality of 
beef marketed. He noted that today 
beef comes from cattle within the 
narrow range of 16-24 months of age 
and that 70% of the beef produced 
comes from cattle fed in the feedlot. 
A third factor he noted was that sup- 
ply is more uniform throughout the 
year. 

He said a meat-type beef carcass 
should possess at least 2 sq. in. of rib- 
eye area and no more that 0.1 in. fat 
cover over the ribeye per hundred- 
weight of carcass and a marbling 
score equivalent to minimum choice. 

“A meat-type pork carcass from a 
200-Ib. hog should have at least 4 sq. 
in. of loin eye area, not more than 
1.6 in. of back fat (average) and 
measure at least 29 in. in length,” 
he said. 


FEEDING FOR EGG QUALITY— 
Dr. Paul A. Thornton, associate pro- 
fessor, University of Colorado, said 
that “research which has been com- 
pleted indicates that the diet may 
have some effect on specific charac- 
teristics of the egg.” 

He said, “It also appears that the 
reduction of certain quality factors 
due to environmental stress may be 
alleviated by nutritional means. Yolk 
color is readily controlled by nutri- 
tional means. It has also been shown 
that the presence of certain animal 
protein in the diet tends to bring 
about a larger egg with an improved 
interior quality.” 

The Colorado professor stated, “Re- 
cently it was observed that blood 
ascorbic acid levels were lower in 
chickens when the metabolic rate was 
decreased. This suggests that the 
chicken loses the ability to synthesize 
sufficient quantities of this vitamin 
under such conditions. Supplementa- 
tion of vitamin C to the diet has been 
shown to improve egg shell thickness 
during the warm months of the year. 
Thus, it appears that this vitamin 
may be needed under certain condi- 
tions.” However, he indicated, more 
research is needed in this area. 

He stated that feeding of high 
levels of vitamin A, vitamin B,» and 
high levels of dehydrated alfalfa meal 
in the presence of adequate vitamin 
A has resulted in a lower percentage 
of blood spots. Recent reports also 
have indicated the value of vitamin K. 

The researcher indicated that pro- 
duction of eggs with desirable shell 
thickness is dependent on adequate 
levels of calcium, phosphorus, vita- 
min D, and manganese. “Under high 
temperature stress the shell often 
becomes thin despite the presence of 
these nutrients,” he said. “It has been 
shown that increased calcium levels 
will partially maintain shell thick- 
ness under temperature stress.” 


EGGS CRITICALLY EVALUATED 
—“Eggs are one of the most critically 
evaluated food items purchased by 
the housewife,” Dr. Milo H. Swan- 
son, associate professor in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota poultry hus- 
bandry department, told the confer- 
ence audience. Because of this fact, 
he said, “it is quite important that 
she be consistently supplied with top 
quality eggs which will maintain her 
confidence and demand.” 

He cited the definition of a quality 
egg as “one which gives no consum- 
er reason for complaint.” He indi- 
cated that it is “quite apparent that 
‘quality’ and ‘freshness’ are not nec- 
essarily synonymous terms. Our qual- 
ity egg must not only be one that 
makes the consumer happy, but one 
that our marketing agencies can han- 
dle with a minimum loss and least 
cost. This means strong shells, uni- 
formity of quality and the ability to 
retain that quality in the channels of 


He pointed out a number of quality 





Dr. W. J. Aunan of the animal hus- 





requirements which gave little con- 








cern just a few years ago. They are: 
Shell mottling, yolk mottling and 
prominent chalazae. He commented, 


“Increased automation in grading 
and handling eggs is demanding quite 
a different quality egg than we were 
marketing in the 1950's.” 

Dr. Swanson said, “To obtain vol- 
ume production of top quality eggs 
in the Upper Midwest will require 
the concerted cooperation of every 
segment of the industry.” 


CONSERVATION OF QUALITY 
IN EGGS—Dr. Robert W. Berg, ex- 
tension poultry specialist, University 
of Minnesota, told the feed men, 
“Now it is up to all of us to make 
the farmer realize the importance of 
conserving the quality put into the 
eggs by the hen. No magic feed for- 
mula can do this for us. We need to 
sell a complete program and I am 
sure we will have a satisfied pro- 
ducer.” 

The specialist further commented 
that many producers have the idea 
that they are producing good qual- 
ity eggs but are not getting credit 
for their efforts. They have eggs for 
breakfast and sell a few to their 
friends. With the comment “we have 
‘never eaten such good eggs,” the pro- 
ducers get the idea that it must be 
the other fellow’s eggs that are bad. 

The problem—the farm wife takes 
her eggs and those few for sale to 
friends from the top of the basket or 
case. Those are today’s or yesterday’s 
eggs. Dr. Berg said the point of con- 
serving the quality after eggs are 
laid is hard to get across to pro- 
ducers and small egg buying stations. 


NUTRITIONAL EFFECTS ON 
MILK—W. A. Olson, research fel- 
low, University of Minnesota depart- 
ment of dairy husbandry, told the 
feed men that “aside from the bac- 
teriological quality of milk, most of 
the other quality considerations are 
related in part to the nutrition of 
the cow.” 

He indicated this area has not been 
a common field for investigation al- 
though it is known that energy, pro- 
tein, vitamins and minerals in milk 
can be altered by feeding practices. 

The researcher related, ‘The solids- 
not-fat portion of the milk is directly 
related to the plane of nutrition. With 
cows that have been moved from a 
plane of underfeeding to marked over- 
feeding, there have been increases of 
up to 0.8% in solids-not-fat. 

“With alteration of ruminal activi- 
ty by feeding a small amount of 
roughage or a ground roughage diet, 
investigators have produced a strik- 
ing reduction in butterfat percentage 
and a shift in fatty acid distribution. 
Only slight temporary increases in 
milk fat percentage over the normal 
have been produced by high-fat 
rations. 

“The esthetic quality of milk is 
influenced by feed. Cows on a caro- 
tene-rich diet produce highly pig- 
mented milk fat. Milk may have an 
off flavor due to certain feeds or 
weeds.” 

Turning to veal, Mr. Olson said, 
“Some attempts using filled milk for 
calves have been successful in the 
production of veal which did not 
differ from whole milk fed veal in 
quality. At Illinois, Tributyrin lard 
has been used with good success as a 
substitute for butterfat. 

“The production of quality veal has 
always been considered to have a nu- 
tritional basis. The question of eco- 
nomical production of high quality 
veal from other than whole milk is 
far from settled.” 
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terms of grain storage agreements 
and similar contracts. 

3. Analysis of the various ways in 
which government grain operations 
are, or may be, conducted to arrive 
at recommendations as to the best 
procedures in the public interest. 

4. Direction of an information pro- 
gram designed to bring about a fuller 











understanding by the American pub- 
lic of the value and importance to the 
nation of the country elevator mar- 
keting system. 

Charles Force, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
president of the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., told the commit- 
tee in its meeting that recent months 
have brought abundant proof of the 
industry’s great value to the nation. 

“Without the intelligent and effi- 
cient work of some 11,000 commercial 
warehousemen during the 1960 del- 
uge of grain supplies, the govern- 
ment’s price support and commodity 
programs would have collapsed into 
chaos,” he said. 

“When our industry was being crit- 
icized in the Symington and Fountain 
committee earlier this year, very lit- 
tle credit was given for the absolutely 
vital service we perform in making 
the government programs work. 

“I congratulate your committee on 
your determination to plan and act 
constructively now, so it will not be 
so easy in the future for us to be 
made a political football.” 

Committee members attending the 
meeting were: Leland Miller, chair- 
man, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Walter 
Blanton, Carrollton, Texas; Leo Car- 
lin, Minneapolis; Phillip Collins, 
Woodland, Cal.; R. T. Creekmore, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; David Crutchfield, 
Yeoman, Ind.; Bruce Hagemeister, 
Hemingford, Neb., and Ralph Heg- 
man, Minneapolis. 

Other members of the country ele- 
vator committee present at the Chi- 
cago meeting were: L. A. Laybourn, 
Salina, Kansas; Warren Le Bourveau, 
Mathis, Texas; T. R. Magowan, Gor- 
don, Neb.; C. Langdon McMillan, 
Minneapolis; Frank Miller, Milford 
Center, Ohio; Floyd Poyzer, Amenia, 
N.D.; Larry Smith, Lake Odessa, 
Mich.; Frank Stauffer, Chickasha, 
Okla.; Homer Sturm, El Paso, Ill; J. 
D. Urquhart, Lind, Wash.; J. G. Was- 
kom, Jr., Marked Tree, Ark., and 
William Wiese, Champaign, Il. 
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versal of this trend (which is related 
to the popularity of lighter break- 
fasts and strong competition from 
other breakfast foods), the attain- 
ment of reasonable egg prices to pro- 
ducers will depend upon adjusting 
the egg supply to the current de- 
mand,” Mr. Karpoff commented. 

The economist called attention to 
figures showing that the number of 
chickens being raised this year for 
laying flock replacement will be the 
smallest since records were begun in 
1925. (The number is down about 
15% from 1959.) 

“And in view of disappointing de- 
velopments in the demand for eggs,” 
he continued, “this has become an 
urgent necessity. The smaller laying 
flock in prospect for 1961 is a step 
in the direction of adjusting supply 
to demand.” 


Enough Eggs Seen 

Although the new season’s laying 
flock is down, Mr. Karpoff said, there 
will be enough eggs in 1961—not only 
when measured against the 1961 ap- 
petite but also by longtime historical 
standards. 

One of the reasons for expecting a 
per person supply as large as the pre- 
war average (despite the smaller 
flock) lies in the continuing produc- 
tion increases scored by the average 
layer. She laid 206 eggs in 1959, 
which is 3 doz. more than the 1949 
average. So far in 1960, the produc- 
tion record per bird is slightly ahead 
of 1959. It is likely to continue its rise 
in 1961. 

Mr. Karpoff noted that, because of 
the cutback in layers brought on by 
extremely low egg prices, prices this 
year have averaged above a year 
earlier and, as has been forecast, thev 
will continue higher. But, he added, 
“not at a level that would justify 
building up flocks.” 

Mr. Karpoff commented, too, on 
the situation in replacement pullets 























among different areas. Replacement | 


pullets are down this year in just 
about every state. The decreases from 
a year ago are fairly uniformly dis- 
tributed, except in the western states, 


where the 5% decrease is lighter than | 
| tion to continuing work in new prod- 


elsewhere. In other regions, the av- 
erage decreases are in the narrow 
range of 15 to 19%. 

This year’s cut shows greater uni- 
formity than was the case last year, 
Mr. Karpoff pointed out. Last year’s 
over-all cut of 7% was the average 
of a considerable range of changes in 


| 
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those of the previous year, the re- 
port pointed out. 

Over-all sales outside the U.S. were 
$85 million, slightly more than in the 





| previous year. 


the regions. The western states in- | 


creased 3% last year, and the south 
Atlantic states increased 2%. 
south central states declined less than 
2%. Other declines were larger— 
northeastern states, 10%; west north 
central, 12%, 
tral, 17%. 


The | 


The Quaker officials called atten- 


ucts and product planning and to 
developments in foreign operations, 
including discontinuing of flour mill- 
ing at Peterborough, Ont., in Canada 
and decentralization of feed manufac- 
turing to other points in eastern 
Canada. 

The net income for fiscal 1960 was 
a new record for the company and it 
represented the eighth consecutive 
year of increase. After preferred 
dividends, the net income amounts to 
$3.40 per share of common stock, 


and east north cen- | Compared with $3.29 per share last 


| year. 


The whole situation, Mr. Karpoff | 


Observes, adds up to another decline 


in egg production in 1961. But he | 
cautions that unless demand for eggs | 


can be improved, the reductions may 
not be enough to assure egg producers 
that they are “out of the woods.” 
And if baby chick purchases next 
year are stimulated too much by the 
higher egg prices this fall and winter, 
there can be a severe price reaction 
beginning late in 1961. 
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previous week in 15 of the 22 states. 
Those with appreciable decreases in- 
cluded Alabama, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Mississippi. Chick place- 
ment decreases were reported in 12 
of the 22 states. Those with apprecia- 
ble decreases include Alabama, Dela- 
ware, North Carolina and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Prices are holding in spite of the 
increased setting and placement ac- 
tivity this year over last. The aver- 
age price paid on the farm last week 
in Delamarva was 17.05¢ per pound. 
A year ago it was 16.87¢. A week 


| earlier it was 17.22¢. 
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to stockholders on the fiscal year 
ended June 30. The company’s net 
income for the year was $13,523,132— 
up from the total of $13,166,850 the 
previous year. Sales were $321,842,- 
899, compared with $322,162,721 in 
fiscal 1959. 

“Due to prolonged low egg and 
broiler prices this past year, the 
mixed feed industry of the country 
has suffered,” it was pointed out in a 
report to stockholders by R. Douglas 
Stuart, chairman of the board, and 
Donold B. Lourie, president. 

“Our margins, like those of others 
in the field, have been affected ad- 
versely, but we can report that in 
the areas which we are now serving, 
we have enjoyed the largest feed vol- 
ume in our history. 


“Revolutionary changes in animal 
agriculture continue. Fewer, larger 
and more specialized farms require 
new and improved service. Bulk han- 
dling from mill to users and the con- 
sumption of high protein concentrates 
are increasing at a rapid pace. Larg- 
er feed accounts require greater 
credit extension and call for careful 
supervision. We feel that our credit 
reserves are adequate.” 

The report also noted that livestock 
and poultry experimental farms at 
Barrington, Ill., are in full scale op- 
eration. And new pet food research 
kennels are contributing to the firm’s 
expanded research program. 

The Quaker officials said over-all 
volume of grocery product lines held 
at the previous year’s levels. In pet 
foods. Puss ’n Boots cat food had 
significant volume gains. Ken-L-Ra- 
tion, leader in the canned dog food 
field, showed an increase in volume. 
Chemical sales last year exceeded 
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this week had the two legal matters 
transferred to Federal Court. But 
the companies, in a hearing held 
Sept. 14, sought to have them re- 
turned to the State Supreme Court. 

The elevator companies were ex- 
pected to move immediately for a 
hearing on their plea for injunctive 
relief. They contend that the strike 
by 450 employees is a violation of 
their current agreements with the 
union. 

Judge Henderson, in remanding the 
cases to the state court, noted that 
the federal court “is without juris- 
diction to hear and determine a 
claim for an injunction in the cir- 
cumstances here presented.” 

Buffalo’s strike-ridden flour and 
grain industries have been virtually 
inoperative since Sept. 8. The ele- 
vator strike, an offshoot of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad strike which was 
settled this week, began Sept. 8 when 
the Buffalo Terminal Grain Corp., 
operater of the Connecting Termi- 
nal Elevator, laid off 13 members of 
Local 1286 because the corporation 
said it couldn’t operate as a result 
of the Pennsy strike. The union con- 
tends that so long as there is grain 
in the elevator, no layoffs may oc- 
cur under provisions of its collective 
bargaining agreement. 

Buffalo millfeed supplies have all 
but dried up because of the water- 
front strike. And it is believed by 
some observers here that the dis- 
pute, now in the courts, could be 
carried on for some time. This situ- 
ation is creating some uneasiness in 
millfeeds markets. However, despite 
the supply shortage, millfeed prices 
haven't climbed as rapidly as might 
be expected. This week’s increase was 
$1@3 ton, but Buffalo didn’t quote 
prices because no material was avail- 
able. 

Problem for Feed Men 

Feed manufacturers, just recover- 
ing from production restrictions cre- 
ated by the Pennsy strike, said they 
had millfeed inventories which would 
last from one to four weeks. 

The grain elevator worker strikes 
have been a serious problem to off- 
the-track manufacturers and others 
with storage of limited capacity. 

One analyst said millfeed prices 
would have spurted if both large and 
small manufacturers had been in 
the market at the same time. He 
said eastern feed manufacturers are 
playing it cautiously and are replen- 


| ishing their supplies on a fill-in basis 


| via railroads from the Midwest, 


which, in some instances, will in- 
crease operating costs. 

Chicago and Minneapolis millfeed 
quotations have been jacked up con- 


| siderably because of the increase in 


demand for shipments to the East. 


———— 
— 


TEXAN ELECTROCUTED 
CISCO, TEXAS—David G. Alford, 
19, was electrocuted recently while 
working on a storage tank at the 





| Thornton Feed Mill. He was opera- 


ting an electrically driven speed 


| wrench inside the tank. 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


























(0900's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. Mm. Mo. Del Md 
dete O. ances i, 158 424 758 772 107 760 2,176 2,154 
| eee 1,155 547 83! 800 109 739 1,668 2,233 
MEEPOED adacsectocseteseos itis 396 752 737 114 924 1,887 2,271 
July 30 1,114 438 788 749 84 787 1,785 2,212 
August 6 1,132 497 7% 773 99 719 1,657 2,109 
August 13. 1,175 412 721 672 92 750 1,607 2,071 
August 20 . 1,017 422 705 664 104 679 1,740 1,757 
Agee 27 .ncccccccccerces 1,091 441 688 645 97 625 1,738 1,858 
September 3... ccc cceeuee 1,073 353 798 588 92 627 1,741 1,825 
September |0 1,066 400 667 654 104 719 1,573 1,995 

Week ending Va. W.Va. N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala Miss 
July 9 ‘ 1,132 625 3,364 398 7,298 209 4,057 2,705 
July 16 .. 1,258 625 3,237 390 7,142 212 3,856 2,511 
July 23 1,208 683 3,235 305 6,776 243 3,934 2,463 
Ge TD ccccdicoccvccsicas 1,303 508 3,077 296 6,640 198 3,659 2,191 
Be, | ccccccsceceses 1,123 678 3,095 333 6,231 199 3,518 2,183 
BBR. 1D. ccccccevecccoceese 1,095 453 3,080 35! 6,195 294 3,391 2,059 
MBG BD oicccccocccvsces 1,052 457 2,954 364 5,940 283 3,298 2,112 
CS RPT 931 407 2,850 33! 5,969 288 3,176 2,032 
September 2 .......60555 817 413 2,838 302 5,972 245 3,232 1,994 
September 10 784 420 2,693 300 5,960 206 3,000 2,022 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La. Texas Wash Oregon Calif 1960 1959 
July 9 4,064 449 2,217 326 331 1,098 36,582 33,667 
July 16 4,046 443 2,179 366 283 1,066 35,896 33,881 
July 23 3,80! 4i1 2,113 354 234 974 34,933 33,455 
July 30 3,642 433 2,126 309 228 985 33,552 2,044 
August 6 3,714 350 2,037 302 253 1,095 32,893 31,302 
August 13 3,508 343 1,876 276 218 1,054 31,693 31,136 
August 20 3,478 383 1,912 318 228 886 30,853 30,402 
August 27 ..... 3,321 351 1,760 327 180 964 30,070 29,236 
September 3.2... cccecnes 3,104 356 1,703 298 191 96! = 29,523 27,913 
September |0 3,035 356 1,6! 233 219 1,020 29,037 26,268 
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pellets) ; 


“set- 


form almost indigestible 
dust loss, and segregation or 
tling out.” 

3. Combination resistant to diges- 
tion. Examples: Lysine combines 
readily with sugars to form complex 
products resistant to digestion; avi- 
din (egg white) combines with bio- 
tin. 

4. Enzymatic breakdown. Exam- 
ples: Alfalfa meal carotenase de- 
stroys carotene of alfalfa, thiaminase 
in raw fish destroys thiamine 

5. Light, a significant factor in the 
stability of vitamin K and riboflavin 
and in the oxidation of vitamins A 
and E. 

6. Heat, an environmental factor of 


importance in stabilizing triamine, 
pantothenic acid and some amino 
acids. 


Dr. Balloun referred to vitamins A | 


and E as being among the most re- 
active and easily-destroyed microin- 
gredients. He said vitamin A “is one 
of the most costly vitamins .. . and 
should not be used at high levels be- 
cause it is damaging to hogs and 
poultry when fed in excess of an ani- 
mal’s needs.” 

Natural vitamin E easily de- 
stroyed, too, he said, “but it differs 
from vitamin A in that it can be add- 
ed to a ration in excessive amounts 
without harm to the animal.” 


is 


Dr. Balloun reported that oxida- 
tion—accelerated by heat, light and 
certain minerals—accounts for con- 


siderable chemical breakdown of vita- 
mins A, E, and, to a lesser extent, 
vitamin D,, and fats, especially un- 
saturated fats 
Feeds Should Be Fresh 

“Feed doesn’t improve with age,” 
remarked Mr. Rohlf. And Dr. Balloun 
referred at several points to the im- 
portance of feeding “fresh” feeds 

Dr. Balloun cited unpublished re- 
sults of Iowa State experiments to 
show that the selling and feeding of 
“old” feeds can lead to trouble for 
the manufacturer, dealer and feeder 

In one test, chicks on “fresh” feed 
weighed an average of 292 gm. each 
at 3 weeks of age, and none of the 
chicks in this group had died at the 
end of 4 weeks. However, chicks fed 
“old” feed of the same 


weeks of age. 
Dr. Balloun said chicks on the old 
feed died from “obvious vitamin A 
and E deficiencies.” The formula, as 
mixed, he said, was calculated to pro- 
vide over 6,000 IU of A, and more 
than 12 IU of E per pound 
References were made, also, to ad- 
ditional data which 


under usual storage conditions, vita- | 


formula | 
weighed an average of 188 gm. at 3 | 
weeks and mortality was 100% by 4 | 


indicated that, | 


min A and carotene are destroyed at 
relatively fast rates, while other nu- 
trients, such as riboflavin, thiamine, 
niacin and pantothenic acid become 
less potent at a much slower rate. 

Dr. Balloun quoted previously re- 
ported research results regarding the 
stability of carotenoids in alfalfa meal 
and poultry feeds and the effect of 
added antioxidants BHT and Santo- 
quin on their stability. 

He said W. P. Williams of Texas 
A&M reported at the recent annual 
meeting of the Poultry Science Assn. 
the following data: 

1. Effects of antioxidants on loss 
of carotene from alfalfa meal stored 


in warm (84-89° F.) and cool (54- 
55° F.) environments for 8 weeks. 
Carotene Loss 
Treatment Warm Cool 
eo 
PORNO scccccecssente 42 7.6 
BHT .. . 4F 8.2 
Santoquin .........4. 26 45 


2. Effect of antioxidants on loss of 
carotene from mixed feed stored in 
warm (84-89° F.) environment for 8 
weeks. Feed contained 6% untreated 
alfalfa meal. 


Carotene Loss 


Treatment Warm 
% 
None 27.5 
GE cccnwvcndscvbtesvedes 20.3 
Santoquin 8.5 


Stable Ingredients 

Certain microingredients appear to 
be entirely stable in premixes, mash 
feeds and pelleted feeds under all nor- 
mal conditions of use, according to 
Mr. Rohlf. These additives, he said, in- 
clude riboflavin; niacin; choline chlor- 
ide; streptomycin; arsanilic acid; 3- 
nitro,4-hydroxyphenylarsonic acid; 
methionine; stilbestrol; sulfaquinoxa- 
line; vitamin E acetate, and most all 
of the various minerals fed. 

He listed, also, nutrients which are 
sensitive to environmental conditions: 
Vitamin A and D, menadione, pro- 
caine penicillin, calcium pantothenate, 
vitamin By» and menadione sodium bi- 
sulfite. 

“The stability of such ingredients 
cannot be simply described,” he said, 
“because of the following reasons: 

“1. There are no clear-cut indus- 
try standards for some microingredi- 
ents and products sold under the gen- 
eral name vary markedly in stability. 
I am referring particularly to vitamin 
A, but there are other products in the 
same category. 

“2. Feeds will vary in destructive 
effects on microingredients; for ex- 
ample, moisture and mineral levels. 

“3. Pelleting of feed is not a stand- 
ardized operation due to formula dif- 
ferences and operator techniques.” 


“Keep an Open Mind” 

Dr. Wise Burroughs, Iowa State 
beef specialist, suggested during a 
panel discussion of various topics. 
that feed men “keep an open mind’ 





regarding carotene and true vitamin 
A requirements. “We've never been 
sure at Iowa State how much A 
should be put in supplements,” he 
said. 

“My personal opinion is that the 
cattle feeder make sure he has plenty 
of vitamin A in his ration. To me it 
is a wise move for the feeder to spend 
an extra $1-1.50 per ton to make sure 
there’s enough A present and so that 
he can forget about the conversion 
of carotene to true A.” 

Feed manufacturers are protected 
against the loss of an effective level 
of a certain nutrient through the 
availability of stabilized forms, but, 
Mr. Rohlf said, there are variations 
in the stability of a certain vitamin— 
depending upon the source. 

What can a feed manufacturer do 
to cope successfully with a stability 
problem? Mr. Rohlf says the best way 
to start a search for answers is to 
find out exactly where and what the 
problem is. Then, he suggests, try to 
correct the situation in one or more 
of the following ways: 

1. Add an excess quantity or over- 
age of the microingredient involved. 

2. Use a more stabilized form of 
the ingredient. 




















3. Use an antioxidant—such as 
BHA, BHT or Santoquin, if not al- 
ready used. 

4. Revise feed production schedules 
to minimize the time elapsed between 
production and consumption. 

Mr. Rohlf expanded this last point 
by saying that because feeders some- 
times are encouraged—through bulk 
and large order discounts—to buy 
more feed than they can use within 
a short time, there are instances in 
which manufactured feed becomes 
stale before it is fed. And this re- 
duces the value of the feed. 

“In spite of the fact that a large 
proportion of feed consumed in this 


| country is pelleted, there is still a 


lack of information as to how much 


| pelleting affects the stability of cer- 


tain microingredients,” Mr. Rohif re- 
marked. “One factor that seems to be 
quite important in this regard is pel- 
leting temperature.” 

He said manufacturers try to im- 
prove stability of problem nutrients 
in the following ways: 

1. Formulate feeds to make pellet- 
ing easier; for example, by adding a 


| small amount of fat. “Personally,” he 


said, “I like to formulate a ration for 
the animal rather than for the pellet 
mill.” 

2. Use the correct die size and 
thickness. 

3. Keep feed temperature down by 
not using an excess of steam. 

4. Keep production rate high by re- 
ducing the time the feed is in the 
conditioning chamber as well as in 
the die. 

5. Regulate particle size to finest 
practical grind—not too fine and not 
too coarse—so as to speed up pellet- 
ing. 

6. Be sure the rolls in the pellet 
mill die are set correctly so as to 
reduce friction developed in the die. 

7. Reduce time that feed is in the 
die. 

8. Make the pellets no harder than 
necessary. 

“There are many factors of pellet- 
ing that the pellet mill operator and 
feed manufacturer can regulate to re- 
duce the temperature of the pellets— 
not only while they are in the die of 
the pellet mill, which is most impor- 
tant, but also from the time they 
leave the die until they are cooled,” 
Mr. Rohlf explained. 

“Too high a temperature during 
pelleting could melt vegetable and 
animal fats, stabilized wax, fat or 
gelatin coatings of vitamins and may 
even melt some of the microingredi- 
ents themselves. Losses may occur 
during pelleting due to too high a 
temperature for too long a time as a 
result of the pelleting operation. 
However, these losses when they are 
recognized are seldom significant 
when the mills are operated in the 
correct manner as compared to the 
advantages of pelleting.” 

Mr. Rohlf emphasized that the sta- 
bility of a certain formula is affected 

















by the quality of the ingredients go- 
ing into the formula. “As related to 
the stability of nutrients in the ra- 
tion, feed manufacturers must and 
should remember that the quality of 
the ingredients going into the mixed 
feed is as fully important as the feed 
formula itself,” he said. “In this re- 
gard, it is important that the pur- 
chasing agent carefully watch the 
moisture levels of the feed ingredients 
he purchases.” 

Mr. Rohlf said it has been estab- 
lished that one feedingstuff may heat 
rapidly, while another with a higher 
moisture content may be safe. Also, 
the presence of a slight excess of 
moisture in the feed will allow the 
growth of mold. 

“Most of us realize that the bulk 
of the ingredients purchased on the 
open market may not be susceptible 
to heating,” he said. “But these same 
ingredients usually contain enough 
moisture so that it is almost impossi- 
ble to prepare mixed feeds containing 
semi-solid ingredients such as fish sol- 
ubles or feeding molasses, which are 
high in moisture, without the mixture 
being highly susceptible to heating.” 


Problems at the Farm Level 


Mr. Rohlf acknowledged that a 
supplement may be blamed for lack 
of certain vitamin stability because a 
customer is experiencing poor feed 
efficiency and slow growth or both. 
However, the true cause of this con- 
dition may not be the stability of vi- 
tamins in the supplement but inade- 
quacies of the grain or roughage be- 
ing fed, 

“Feeding moldy corn to growing- 
finishing pigs is a typical example,” 
he said. “Molds that commonly at- 
tack the corn kernel, except perhaps 
Gibberella, are apparently not poison- 
ous to swine. They do, however, con- 
sume the substance of the corn and 
because of this reduce in proportion 
to the extent of mold damage the 
amount of nutrients a given lot of 
corn contains.” 

Another on-the-farm problem 
stems from the fact that what may 
seem to be a vitamin A deficiency in 
cattle (also in bred cows and gilts) 
being fed corn silage or allowed to 
graze on pasture may be nitrate tox- 
icity. Symptoms of nitrate pojsoning 
in cattle may be sore feet, lameness 
or digestive upsets. Some affected 
brood cows abort or produce dead 
full-term calves. 

Mr. Rohlf noted that a University 
of Illinois scientist, Dr. E. B. Earley, 
has reported that nitrate toxicity may 
be more of a problem because farm- 
ers are planting a higher population 
of corn per acre and using larger 
amounts of nitrate and nitrogen fer- 
tilizers. These practices increase 
shade in the corn field} An enzyme 
in corn, nitrate reductase, has a key 
role in protein production and it tends 
to be less active when there is a 
shortage of light. Nitrate reductase 
is an enzyme that acts as a valve 
regulating the reduction of nitrate 
into protein and if this enzyme is 
sluggish or overloaded nitrate ac- 
cumulation in the plant increases the 
nitrate threat to livestock. 


-_— 


Bearish Air Creeps 
Into Meal Trade 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Prices of oil- 
seed meal futures were irregular on 
the Memphis Board of Trade during 
the past week, with the only gains 
attributed to a technical adjustment. 

Slow oil meal business on the cash 
market and the government’s bearish 
soybean crop report for September 
led to a decline in other contracts. 

The only advances were made in 
Eastern Trunk Line soybean oil meal, 
where prices were adjusted upward, 
dealers said. 

Some dealers had anticipated good 
business for cottonseed oil meal as 
new crop cotton was ginned and meal 
produced. This failed to develop. 

Trade sources said that mixed feed 
business picked up slightly in some 
areas of the country. 
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as 5¢ bu. this week, making the de- 
livered price, middle Georgia, $1.26 
bu. 

As of Sept. 1, there were only 28,- 
398 tons of citrus pulp in store in 
Florida and, if movements continue 
at the same rate, these stocks will 
be depleted within 30 days. Prices 
continue firm at $47.50-$50, f.o.b. 
Florida processing plants, with no of- 
ferings. 


Central States 


Commercial mixed feed manufac- 
turers are reporting that demand is 
running about in line with general ex- 
pectations and more or less at a nor- 
mal pace for this time of the year. In 
this respect, business has much in 
common with the preceding month. 
Higher prices that were put into ef- 
fect around the first of the month 
failed to stir up much of any improve- 
ment in the demand. 

If anything, there was just a mod- 
erate increase in running time, and 
more plants appear to be back on 
or very close to a 40-hour week than 
was the case a month or six weeks 
ago. 

While the trade is anticipating 
some letup in the call from broiler 
plants, the seasonal step-up in de- 
mand for turkey feeds is at hand and 
is expected to broaden for some time. 
Observers are looking also for some 
improvement in the demand for egg 
mash and dairy feeds. 


Demand for cattle feeds is easing 
off a bit, but holding up well for hogs 
The slump in the hog market from 
the late summer top of $19 down to 
$16.50 seems to have leveled off and 
there does not seem to be anything in 
the immediate picture to cause any 
fears of a resumption at this time. 

Order backlogs for formula feeds 
could well be heavier than they are 
but, at the same time, they do not 
seem to be causing too much appre- 
hension. 


South Central 


Business in formula feeds continues 
to move along at a moderate pace, 
just about in line with expectations 
for this period of the year. Mill op- 
erations, for the most part, are on a 
four-day capacity basis, although 
there are a few units able to fill out 
the full week. 

Demand for the general line of 
feeds is unchanged from lest week. 
However, hog feed sales are reported 
to be off mildly for most mills. The 
general opinion is that this is a tem- 
porary development. Hog prices 
slumped almost all through August 
and it would not be surprising if dis- 
couragment over the break caused 
some hard pressed feeders to limit 
feed purchases. But the downward 
trend has been reversed this month 
and market prices for hogs show a 
sharp upturn from the lows. 

Feed price lists are expected to be 
a little lower this weekend, a helpful 
developmnt as buyers are reported to 
be looking at prices pretty carefully 
and doing a lot of shopping around 
for the best values. 


Ohio Valley 


Following the distribution problems 
created in many areas of the Ohio 
Valley by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
strike, feed manufacturers were 
gradually resuming more normal op- 
erations this week, both with respect 
to rail deliveries of ingredients and 
of feeds to retailers beyond trucking 
range. 

An inch or more of rainfall 
throughout the valley during the last 
week combined with much cooler tem- 
peratures to relieve threats of serious 
damage to corn and other fall crops, 
and it is presently anticipated that 
bumper harvests will be garnered. 

While such harvests can be expect- 
ed to depress sales of certain types of 
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Blatchford Calf Meal Co. .... 90 Hall Distributor Co. ........ 80 New England By-Prod Corp... Stearns Magnetic Products 
ee Seat asdue e end, —. Foundation 3 New Way Mfg. Co. .. - ows Se. ° 42 
ee jt RES Ne me Comm. Co waren 
Bowman Feed Prod. ......... 76 Harshaw Chemical Co. Nichols Incorporated 61  Stran-Steel Corp. .... 
Bremco Alfalfa Milling ..... 86 Haugen Se aoe Nootbaar. H  & Co Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Brewers Yeast Council ...... iS Hayes & Stolz Ind. Mfg. Co. Nopco Chemical Co 86, 87 Sudenga Industries 
Brooks Mach. & Mfg. ....... 59 Heil Co. ‘égeetesse North American Mfg. Co.. Sunset Feed & Grain Co 28 
ea a Des ce. Co. 77 Holm Mig. C 2 48 North American Trading & ss Boiler Works 
rown, Jeff D., & Co. ...... enke UD oadcaseednan a Saree és uUperior NO. -.ss0s 
Bryant Engineering a Wires Hess & Clark, Inc. North Carolina Granite : Superior Feed Co. 
Burlap Counell . nce. ceceeeses Heterochemical Corp Northern Biochemical Corp... Sutorbilt Corp. ...ccesccees 
Burrows Equipment Co. ...... a - SESS sey a A . Swanson, Carroll, Sales Co... 22 
Butler Chemical Co. ......... 66 Hoffman-Taff, Inc 34 Nor-Vell, Inc. .ccccccccccees Sweet Peak Feed Co. ...... 
Butler Mfg. Co. .......+... 32, 33 egenses Const. Co. Nutrena Mills .........- Syntha Lab. .....seseesessees 
ogg, N. . td. . Nutri-Lab Mixing Corp. 
C-K Processing Co. ......... Holt Products .......... Taste Engineering Co. ...... 7 
Calcium Carbonate Co. Honeggers’ & Co — Ree Teas ntieneed Caan Co. 47 
a Pellet Mill Co. 54 eo eee Olin Mathieson Chem. Co Three Dehy ' ompenies .. i 
° . “ ne hel Cc 14 SS USNY WONPONISS sssece 
Cardinal $ 70 Hubbard Milling Co see ee ne Tobias Enterprises ........ . 

Garey Sa Hubbell, Charles H ag «CU ee. Hees Co 70 Toledo Scale 29 
con Sa ; edo Scale ...........00e0s 
Central Soya Co., Inc Hy-Line Poultry : eae or Sesaudeare 18 

Champion Portable Mill Co... Pabst Brewing Co yson-Smit! b ebsandoetece 

Chase Bag Co. .....-.... 40 Ibberson, T. E., Co Panogen Co. ........ 

Chockarhened gf Be Co. 67 Ilinois Soy Products Co Paper, Calmenson & Co 94 Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc... 29 

Chemo Puro Subsidiary Industrial Processes, Inc 67 Parks, J , Inc 102 Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
Century Chemical Corp. ... International Erectors 64 Parrish & Heimbecker 32 Union Special Machine Co. .. 

Chick-Master Incubator Co. .. International Minerals & Parrish, N eenacess U. S. Industrial Chem. Co. .. 

CIBA Parmaceutical Chemical Corp . 27. ~=Paxton Processing Co 97 Universal Hoist Co. ......... 
eT te International Salt Co., Inc Pay Way Feeds ..... 

Clinton Corn Processing Co... lowa Limestone Co Peavey, F. H., & Co. 88 Van Dusen Harrington Co. 88 

Clofine, Herbert K. ......... 33 — ogy 3 Mill ‘ a A & Co. . Ventress, Chas.., Forms, Inc... 73 

" erma OIG .ctvecees i H ¥ 

Ne ee a ares: aig Perry Equip. Corp. Vested Wediy tabs ste. 

Columbia Phosphate Co. Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc Peterson Breeding Farm 30 Vines Cop Ts TTT ee 

Columbia Quarry Co. ...... 86 Jacobson Machine Works 77 Peterson Sales Co. .... ii WS led ee sg a 

Columbian Steel Tank Co. .... 64  Jers@e Co. .....ccceeeeunes mc Fa & So = 36, 37 Vy Lactos Lctiendinken: Inc... 

Commercial Solvents Corp. . 9 elps-Dodge Refining Co 

Consolidated Blenders, Inc. 10i K. & G. Sales Co. ... 97. Pilch's Poultry Breeding Farm W-W Grinder Corporation 88 

Consolidated- Quarries Div K. & S. Metal Prod. . Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co Wallace & Tiernan Inc. ..... 
The Georgia Marble Co. .. Kansas City Millwright Co Pless, Joe N., Co 8? Warner Brooder ..........+. 

Coaper, CG. Ba GOs gveceses Kansas Soya Prod. Co., Inc Pockman Mfg. Co. Warren-Douglas Chem. Co... 

a Mes Seles Co. .... 52 Kees & or 43 pene ym A 94 wa ae be 4 
url Eng Dic tccse Kellogg Co. .....ccceccccees airy : . ellis, Ralph, & Co. ......-.. 

Custom Millers , w- Puc. 3 Kem Mig. Co. ......... Prater Pulverizer Co 82 Weilp's Breeding Farm a éhine 

Crarnikow Rionda ......... Kent Feeds ‘ Habe nee rt a Mig é 1; Wenger Mixer fg. Co. 90 

auctiv Cc ° 

Daffin Mfg. Co. .......000-- Revstone Seal. W Wie Le FS Professional Feeds Div Wasess Geatenion Os stead 

Dannen Mills, inc. ........-- 48 Kindstrom-Schmoll Co. .. Publicker Industries, Inc 65 Western Yeast Co. .......... 72 

Darke OG wacssccsrcece Koelsch, Charles J., Grain Co din West Virginia Pulp & 

Dadian. WES 6c bxticeves6esic Koppers Co., Inc. ..... Quaker Oats Co 35 Paper to ie i El a el 

Davis Enterprises ........... Kraft Bag Corp 59 White Shell Corp. 

me | me a Inc. 69 Kraft Foods Co. . 24 Rebete n Purina Co. * 83 Lge 9 Av gt 

Day Company, i ébéuces << 28 apids Machinery Co 38 © Withoit Laboratory 

DOERR Tle eis t ceddcccee 72 Laboratory Construction Co Raymond Bag ......... Wilson & Co. .....- 

Deere, John, Chemical ..... LaBudde Feed & Grain Co 80 Read, Gladwin ........ we Wilson, R. S., Co. 

Delaware Poultry Laboratories Landers Mill Mfg. Co sa Red Comb Pioneer Mills, Inc Wirthmore Feeds 

Devold, Peder, Oli Co. ..... Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc Red River Alfalfa Co. Wisconsin Alumni Research 

Diamond Alkali Co. ......... 38 Lauhoff Grain Co 34 Reliance Feed Co MUGOTED no deccsserecare 

Diamond V Mills, Inc. ....... 91 Leech Mfg. Co 54 Richardson Scale Co. 26 Woods Construction Co. 

Distillation Products Limestone Products Corp Riley Feed Co. ........ Wrett BER once costs céucne 14 
Industries .......-.seee0: 23, 90 of America . 43 Rion Crush Stone Corp 

Distillers Feed Research Loncala Phosphate Co Riza Mfg 22 Voun@, JGR. . acavasoscnsdeed 
SCOURGE ccicosceccecccscece Longhorn Engineering Co 35 Rocky Mountain Phosphate Younglove Const. Co. ...... 54 

manufactured feeds somewhat, the | feeders are expecting more cattle | ones and the average cost was slight- 

overall outlook for a good volume of | soon ly higher at the close. 

fall and early winter business is con- Turkey feeding is going full blast Soybean meal listings closed $2 ton 


sidered excellent, several manufactur- 
ers said this week. Current retail de- 
mands for eggs and all types of 
meats give substance to these pre- 
dictions. 

Prices this week at area stockyards 
and at egg and poultry wholesale 
markets moved within narrow ranges, 
but are expected to stiffen because of 
the passing of a month-long heat 
wave, with resultant benefit to the 
feed industry. 


Mountain States 


Dealers report that business is run- 
ning just about the same as a year 
ago, although prices are generally 
lower for the same period. Cattle 
feeding has not yet picked up as ex- 
pected, One reason given was that 
producers are asking too much for 
their calves and feeders are reluctant 
to pay the price. But due to the poor 
conditions of the grass ranges from 
the prolonged heat and drouth, 





now. Most birds are nearly full grown 
and eating more. Turkey feed volume 
is expected to level off soon as proc- 
essing plants get started on the 1960 
turkey crop. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
formula feed business continued fair- 
ly good despite the fact that there 
have been adequate supplies of feed- 
ing grains and fair forage following 


recent showers and cooler weather. 


Trade sources indicated that fav- 
orable feeding ratios and continued 
heavy feeding of grains and concen- 
trates to all classes of animals ap- 


peared to keep sales moving. Poultry 
mashes moved in volume with mixers 
at Portland reporting that dairy and 
cattle ration sales were improved 
Feed ingredient quotations were 
irregular during the trading period. 
Trading appeared on the slow side, 
but gains in the value of principal 
items offset declines for a few minor 


higher, while copra meal prices were 
up $1 ton and linseed meal quotes 
were generally cut by $1.50 ton in 
slower dealings. 

Animal protein feed values were 
firm; meat meal was in good demand 
at $1.50 ton higher prices. Whole feed 
grains featured strength for barley 
ind wheat while milo was quoted 
$1.50 ton lower as a further adjust- 
ment to new crop levels. 

Pacific northwest hay listings were 
considered fully steady to firm at 
levels that were $1-3 ton lower than 
a year ago. 


al 


Warehouse Burns 


ROCKLAND, MAINE—Fire caused 
an estimated $125,000 damage to a 
warehouse full of fish meal owned 
by the Maine Sea Products Co. Rich- 
ard Hamalainen, general manager, 
said the warehouse contained 13,000 
tons of the meal. 

The fire was still burning hours af- 





| ter its outbreak. 
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If your feeds are ready to step UP in 
Quality, be assured of this “Basic Ingredient at its 
very Best” NATIONAL’S natural ingredient con- 
sistently exceeding specifications for digestible Pro- 
tein and Carotene, minerals, metabolizable energy 
and unidentified growth factors...the nation’s high- 
est quality alfalfa...PRO 17 for diversified feeds, 18% 
Hi-N for broilers and turkeys, 20% Broiler-Layer 
grade for high performance broiler and layer feeds. 


"The House of Higher Quality” 


Now Booking Fall and Winter Requirements 
May We Quote You? 


ANS. « TOLRDOEEIGO . MEMPHIS, TENN. 
GARDEN CITY, KANS. + BIG BEND, COLO. 
» NEBR. + i blonde TEX. = 
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